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Balanced Spindle 6-Foot Radial 
Drilling Machine. 


The machine we present in side and front 
elevations is a balanced spindle 6-foot 
radial driling machine. The cuts show 


B to the center of the spindle is 64 inches, | the end of the arm. The steel spindle is 
with 13 inches additional clearance in the | 24 inches in diameter, has a traverse of 15 
throat D. The traverse of the head on the | inches and is driven by a 34-inch belt on 
arm is 50 inches, while the arm itself radi-|a cone having four changes—15}, 124, 
ates in a half circle. The distance from | 10% and 9,% diameter. The arm can be 
the spindle in its highest position to the! turned to any degree, as it swivels ona 
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Side View Showing Drilling Spindle in Vertical Position. 


BALANCED SPINDLE SIX-FOOT RADIAL DRILL, BUILT BY W. H. WARREN. 


clearly the principal features of the ma-: floor table is 74 inches, and it may be low-{| graduated shoe, A, which is planed on 
chine and their arrangement and indicate | ered to 19 inches. The arm has a vertical | tracks on the vertical bed B, on which it 
the —— of the machine to a wide | adjastment of 40 inches and is raised and | has a bearing of 29 inches secured by four 
range of work. The hight of the column | lowered by power. The head is moved on/| largebolts. The utility of having theshoe 


is 9 feet 1 inch, which includes the floor | the arm by mechanism, so arranged with| planed on the tracks is manifest when the 
table, which is 6 inches in hight. The 
Sree in its highest position is 12 
feet. 


gears and rack that the operator can move | operator desires to throw the arm over and 
it quickly, having the a of being | drill in a horizontal position, as he can 
over his work instead of using the screw at | raise and lower the arm to accommodate 





e greatest distance from the bed 
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the drill and counter-bore and yet retain 
its exact position with the work. The 
quick return and feed act the same in all 
positions. The great distance between 
the bearings on the vertical bed B obvi- 
ates the necessity of tightening and loosen- 
ing the grip bolts on surface drilling, 
thereby saving a large per cent. of time 
over the ordinary radial drill. The porta- 
ble table C is 27 inches long, 23 inches 
wide and stands 24 inches high. When 
necessary it can be readily detached and 


iarge work placed on the floor table, the | 


extreme dimensions of which are 127 
inches long and 58 inches wide. This 
table is provided with five planed slots. 
All the shafts are steel and the bear- 
ings long and large. All the slides are 
scraped to fit. A speed of the counter- 
shaft of 190 drives the spindle on quickest 
speed 190 and on slowest with back gears 
19 revolutions per minute. The balance 


weight runs on planed grooves and re- | 


quires no adjustment in the positions 
shown. The shipping weight of the ma- 
chine is 10,500 pounds. 


head shapers are specialties built by 
William H. Warren, of Worcester, Mass. 


ce 


Marine Boiler Inspectors. 





The Board of Supervising Inspectors of 
Steam Vessels has adopted an amendment 
to rule 2 of the regulations that will 


probably be warmly welcomed by steam- | 
ship owners and masters. Section 1 of rule | 
2 provides that any boiler having been in | 


use ten years or more shall, at each annual 
inspection thereafter, be drilled at points 
near the water line, and at the bottom of 
the shell or boiler, or such other points as 


the local inspectors may direct, to deter- | 
mine the thickness of material at such | 


points and the general conditions of the 


boiler at the time of the inspection, and | 


the thickness shall be determined there- 


after at each annual inspection, and the | 
steam pressure allowed shall be governed | 
by such ascertained thickness and the | 


general condition of the boiler. This rule, 


it has long been urged by vessel owners, | 
operates to the great detriment of their in- | 
terests by hastening the final collapse of | 
their boilers, thus entailing on them a) 
The annual boring of the 


heavy expense. 
boiler, it was argued, was entirely un- 
necessary and was a great strain on the 
material. Letters have be>n received by 
the Board from all sections of the country 
asking for an amendment of the rule. 
fact there are very few, it any, vessel own- 
ers who do not advocate a total repeal ot 
the boring regulation. The Board has de- 
cided to grant the request for an amend- 
ment by taking from the rule the clause 
providing for an annual boring of the 


boilers and substituting therefor one that | 


the boilers need not be bored except when 
in the judgment of the local inspectors 
there is an actual necessity for such a test. 
Among those who appealed for relief was 
Mr. Vosherg, of New York, who pre- 
sented a letter from Mr. Fisher, of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
em 
The rapid rise in Bessemer pig and in 


stecl, and the scarcity of ore suitable in 
quality, has given rise to numerous hints 


that the term Bessemer pig is now and will | 


in the near future prove a very elastic term. 
We have not yet heard of any well authen- 
ticated cases in which iron containing an 
excess of phosphorus has been tendered as 
Bessemer pig. It is hinted, however, that 
the steel mills are not likely to be very 
critical now. 





The Mitis Wrought Iron Casting Com- 


This and the} 
patented 16 and 26-inch stroke traverse | 


In | 


Bids for Gunboats, &e 





Bids were opened at the Navy Depart- 
ment on the 22d inst. for the construction 
of three new vessels for the navy—two 
1000-ton guuboats and one 800-ton prac- 
tice vessel for the naval academy. The 
appropriations for these three vessels ag- 
gregate $960,000, of which not more than 
$700,000 can be expended for the gun- 
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boats and $260,000 for the practice vessel. 
This provision will enable the depart- 
ment to accept any two bids of whatever 
sums each for the gunboats—so that the 
aggregate amount does not exceed $700, - 
000. In the advertisements for the vessels 
it was announced, as usual, the bidders 
might take their choice of four classes of 
proposals: Class 1 is for the vessel, ac- 





pany, of Neponset, Mass., have issued -a 
new circular relating to the castings which 
they manufacture. 





cording to the plans of the department, 
including both hull and machinery; class 





class 3 is for the vessel, according to the 
plans of the department, for the hull, and 
those of the contractor for the machinery; 
class 4 is the reverse of class 3. The 
payments on all the vessels are to be 
made in 20 equal installments as the work 
progresses, The bids were as follows: The 
Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me.: Class 1, 
one gunboat, $327,000; two gunboats, 
$637,000, being $313,500 each. The At- 


Balanced Spindle Drill.—Front View Showing Drilling Spindle in Horizontal Position. 


lantic Iron Works, of Boston, Mass. : Class 
1, one gunboat, $344,000; or class 2, one 
gunboat, $344,000. The bid of the Samuel 
E. Moore & Sons Company, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., was withdrawn. 
rT 

In Allentown, Pa., a jury returned a 
verdict for defendants in the case of the 
Catasauqua Mfg. Company, who sued to 
recover $18,000 from Burgess, Storm & 
Hopkins for alleged fraudulent charges 


‘2 is for plans of the contractor entire; | for scrap iron. 
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THE BETHLEREM IRON WORKS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT.* 





BY W. H. JAQUES (LATE U. 8. NAVY). 





Less than three years ago the Bethlehem 
Iron Company broke ground to carry out 
the writer’s proposition for the introduc- 
tion and erection of complete hydraulic 
forging machinery for the manufacture 
of the largest guns and the heaviest shaft- 
ing and armor plates; to erect a plant long 
needed in the United States, to make the 
country independent in the possession of 
the means of supplying the nation with the 
most powerful guns and equipping her 
ships with the most efficient shafting and 
armor. The company that undertook this 
great work was conceived as early as the 
year 1857, when the senior partner of the 
firm of A. Wolle & Co., of Bethlehem, pro- 
cured a charter dated April 8, 1857, for a 
company styled ‘‘ The Saucona [ron Com- 

ny.” By an act of legislature dated 
March 31, 1859, the corporate title of the 
company was changed into that of The 
Bethlehem Rolling Mills and Iron Com- 
pany, and the services of John Fritz, of 
Johnstown, Cambria County, Pa., were se- 
cured to superintend the construction of 
the works and the subsequent manufacture 
and production. 

Their first board of directors, chosen 
June 14, 1860, was composed as follows; 
President, Alfred Hunt, of Philadelphia. 
Directors, Augustus Wolle, of Bethlehem; 
Asa Packer, of Mauch Chunk; John 
Knecht, of Suimersville; John Taylor 
Johnston, of Ceytral Railroad of New 
Jersey; Charles B. Daniel, of Bethlehem; 
Charles W. Rauch, of Bethlehem; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Charles B. Daniel. 
The present board consists of John Knecht, 
of Shimersville; Robert H. Sayre, of South 
Bethlehem; Joseph Wharton, of Philadel- 
phia; E. P. Wilbur, of South Bethlehem; 
W. W. Thurston, of South Bethlehem; 
Robert P. Linderman, of South Bethle- 
hem; George H. Myers, of South Bethle- 
hem. The officers are: President, W. W. 
Thurston; vice-president, Robert P. Lin- 
derman; general manager, Robert H. 
Sayre; chief engineer and general super- 
intendent, John Fritz; assistant superin- 
tendent, R. W. Davenport; secretary, 
Abraham 8. Schropp; treasurer, C. O. 
Brunner. 

These works are situated at South Beth- 
lehem, Northampton County, Pa., on the 
Lehigh river, 87 miles from New York by 
way of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, and 55 
miles from Philadelphia by the North 
‘Pennsylvania branch of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad. They are con- 
nected with the anthracite coal regions by 
the Lehigh Valley and other railroads, var- 
ious roads and their connections affording 
ample facilities for the cheap transporta- 
tion of fuel and ores to the works and con- 
venient outlets for the distribution of the 
varied products. At the present time the 
works consist of offices, boiler houses, blast 
furnaces, puddle mill, merchant steel mill, 
Bessemer department, department of con- 
struction and repairs, ordnance and armor 
plate department, laboratories, mines, 
quarries, &c. The buildings have been 
erected from designs made here. They 
are of hard gray sandstone from adjacent 
quarries and brick, and the roofs, covering 
about 18 acres, are of slate from the 
vicinity. 

Offices. —The offices are roomy. well 
lighted and equipped with modern appli- 
ances and well-lighted drafting rooms. 

Boiler Houses.—The boiler houses are 
detached and conveniently arranged for 


* Proceedings of the United States Naval In- 
stitute, Vol. XV, No. 4. 


the delivery of fuel and the boiler settings | been used for the production of muck 


peculiar, to provide for expansion in any 
direction without subjecting the boilers to 
any injurious strains. 

Blast Furnaces.—No. 1 furnace was 
commenced in 1860 and completed and put 
in blast in January of 1863; No. 2 was 
completed in 1867; in 1868 the furnace of 
the Northampton Iron Company was 
purchased a=d put in blast during Decem- 
ber of that year under the name of No. 3, 
and after running 16 years was dismantled ; 
furnaces Nos. 4 and 5 were put in blast in 
March, 1876, and March, 1877, respect- 
ively; furnace No. 6 was completed in 
1883; furnace No. 7, purchased in 1879, 
is situated at Bingen, on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad, about six miles 
from Bethlehem. 


Hearth. 
Furnace. Hight. Bosh. Feet. In. 
MG Bea's iat 61 15 8 6 
= 70 16 10 0 
No. 4...... 70 16 10 0 
Bt Cicscncuee 16 10 0 
, aoe 70 19 10 0 
a ee 65 16 10 0 


These furnaces are widely known for 
their excellent Bessemer iron. The fuel 
used in smelting is anthracite coal from 


the upper Lehigh region, with a mixture | P 


of Connellsville coke. A choice variety of 
hematite and magnetic ores from the most 
celebrated mines at home and abroad al- 
lows of an excellent pig for making Bes- 
semer and open-hearth steels of a very 
superior quality. A railway connects 
the furnaces with the converters for 
the transportation of fluid metal, thus 
permitting the making of Bessemer 
steel by the direct process. The total an- 
nual capacity is 160,000 tons. 

The engine house, separated from the 
furnaces by the stock house, is a massive 
stone building 60 x 327 feet, erected with 
the special view of protecting the blowing 
machinery from the dust and dirt of the 
furnaces. It contains seven horizontal 
blowing engines, five of which are com- 
pound; steam-cylinders, high pressure, 30 
inches diameter, low pressure, 54 inches 
diameter, 80 inches stroke; blowing 
cylinder, 80 x 80 inches. The other two 
engines are single condensing; steam- 
cylinder, 54 x 80 inches, blowing cylinder, 
80 x 80 inches. 

The blowing engines of the horizontal 
compound type work at a high speed and 
under high pressure of blast with a degree 
of smoothness and noiselessness that is 
rarely observed in a blowing engine. A 
strong feature in these engines and one 
now generally recognized by blast-furnace 
engineers, is their capacity of blowing as 
high a pressure as 20 pounds of air, this 
pressure sometimes being necessary to save 
the furnace and obviate expensive delays. 
The cast house of each furnace is at a right 
angle and forms a wing to the stock house. 
The spaces intervening between the cast 
houses are,used for cinder yards on one 
side, while on the other are located the 
boilers and hot-blast stoves. The newest 
furnaces are provided, each with 
three Whitwell fire-brick regenerative 
stoves, which give excellent economi- 
cal results. These stoves are 20 feet 
exterior diameter and 60 feet high. 
The stock house is common to all the fur- 
naces, and is a continuous building, run- 
ning parallel with the line of furnaces and 
to their full extent. It is 61 feetwide. A 
double track runs the length of the build- 
ing on trestles 12 feet above the floor level. 
The floor is divided off into = on each 
side and a central aisle renders all parts 
accessible. 

The Puddle Mill.—This mill covtains 
three double double, four double and one 
single puddling furnace, with boilers over 
furnaces. It was originally built forthe pro- 
duction of iron rails, and since they have 
ne longer been in use has been noted for 


bar exceedingly low in phosphorus, which 
is used for remelting at the open-hearth 
furnaces for the production of the high 
quality of steel necessary for ordnance and 
shafting work. 


Merchant-Steel Mill.—The merchant- 
steel mill is principally used for the rolling 
of smaller sections of rails, and special 
grades of Bessemer steel into billets, which 
are sold to manufacturers for the produc- 
tion of merchant bar, wire-rods, axles, &c. 
The rolling of iron shapes, principally 
used for construction in the works, is an 
important product of this mill. 


Bessemer Department.—This mill is 
a large and massive stone structure, 
having numerous and uniform arched 
;openings in its sides, and an iron 
‘and slate roof with a continuous lan- 
tern. The total length of the nave is 1512 
feet, and its width is 111 feet. The tran- 
septs are also 111 feet wide, and their 
total length, including the crossing of the 
nave, is 386 feet. The clear hight is 29 
feet.. This building runs longitudinally 
east and west, parallel with the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. In the western or upper 
ortion of the mill is located the convert- 
ing department, consisting of four 7-ton 
vessels: These vessels are arranged in a 
straight line across the mill, an iron plat- 
form supported on cast-iron columns sur- 
rounding them. Back of the vessels stand 
the iron and spiegel cupolas; they are sup- 
plied with double platforms, one above the 
other, commonly called the charging and 
tapping floors. These floors communicate 
with the vessel platform and with each 
other by means of iron stairs. Three ves- 
sels are worked alternately, while one is 
off for repairs; the iron cupolas are run 
four on and four off; the spiegel cupolas 
are run two on and two off. This method 
of working facilitates repairs and prevents 
the necessity of any excessive repairing or 
protracted delays. The vessels are wrought 
iron shells, 8 feet in diameter; the body is 
completely lined with natural stones of 
mica schist, roughly hewn to shape, and 
the nose is lined with fire-brick. 


A vast number of experiments were tried 
before a natural stone could be found that 
would not either flake off under the heat 
of glazing or become rapidly denuded. 
The excellence of this stone depends upon 
its mechanical structure, which of course 
is a thing hardly capable of description. 
Excepting some not expensive repairs to 
the nose, one of these linings is good for 
30,000 tons of ingots. In the old plant, 
54,000 tons were made on the linings of 
the two vessels without the removal of 
any stones excepting in the nose and a few 
at the bottom joint. The vessel bottoms 
have 17 ‘ire-bnick tuyers, with 12 holes, 
8 inch each. Between the tuyers are set 
on end bricks like the blast-furnace lining 
brick, as near together as they will stand. 
The small space left between the bricks 
and tuyers is rammed with ordinary gan- 
|nister bottom stuff, and so small is the 
total quantity of water in the bottom 
that it needs oven-drying only four hours; 
the bottoms stand 12 to 14 heats quite 
uniformly. The output of the converting 
department averages 4000 tons of ingots 
per week of 11 shifts; the plant has been 
worked at a higher rate of production. The 
annual capacity is 225,000 tons. The heats 
of ingots run from 7 to 8 tons according to 
the weignt of rail. Fourteen-inch ingots are 
predates. down to 7 inches square, and cut 
into single and double rail blooms for the rail 
mill. The stock ladles, molten metal, in- 
gots, &c., are moved by a system of nar- 
row-gauge tracks. This system, by means 
of frequent turn-tables, switches and hy- 
draulic lifts, offers a complete and con- 
venient conveyance. The casting pits and 
handling floor are under complete com- 








the high quality of merchant iron andj mand with a systematic arrangement of 


muck bar produced. The mill has recently ' hydraulic cranes. 
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The blowing machinery is located in the 
upper transept, next the railroad. _There 
are two Bessemer blowing engines of the 
following dimensions: The smaller has two 
steam cylinders 36 x 60 inches, coupled 
direct with two blowing tubs 48 x 60 
inches. The blowing tubs are placed back 
ot the steam cylinders and on the same 
bed plate; the steam cylinders are coupled 
on their forward end through cross heads 
and connecting rods to a fiy-wheel shaft, 
whose cranks stand at right angles. The 
larger engine has two steam cylinders 
56 x 66 inches, and two blowing tubs 60 x 
66 inches, arranged like the smaller. The 
smaller was the original engine, but, prov- 
ing inadequate to the demands of the in- 
creased plant, it has been replaced by one 
more powerful, and is now used as a re- 
serve or emergency engine. The large 
blowing engine running with 50 pounds of 
steam is capable of maintaining a blast 








rolls are 24 inches, three high. The rail 
passes from the rolls to the hot saws ana 
thence to automatic hot straighteners, hot 
beds, cold straighteners, drill presses, and 
then to a line of driven rollers, which carry 
the rails to the cars for shipment. A new 
28-inch mill rolls heavy sections and long 
lengths. This train is driven by three 
high-speed compound engines on one shaft, 
connected with the middle roll and driving 
direct The aggregate power of these en- 
gines is 8000 horses. The necessary tables 
are of novel design and are worked auto- 
matically by water or air. In the heating 
furnaces of this department, a gas made 
from crude petroleum oil is used for fuel 
at the present time, instead of coal gas 
made in Siemens producers, as was origi- 
nally the case. 

Department of Construction and Repairs. 
—This department includes pattern, foun- 
dry, machine and smith shops for con- 
pressure of 40 pounds of air. The cupola |struction purposes and the necessary re- 
blast is obtamed from four No. 74 Baker | pairs. 
blowers, coupled direct to the shaft of a| The machine shop is a stone structure 
compound engine running 90 revolutions. | 253 x 64 feet, containing lathes, planers, 

The blast pressure at the blowers is| boring mills, gear-cutter, drill presses, 
about 14 pounds, and 11 ounces at the| shapers, slotting and straightening ma- 
tuyers. Another compound engine directly | chines and pipe cutters, among which are 
coupled with four blowing tubs is kept in | the 120-inch planer, a 16 foot boring mill, 
reserve for the cupolas. A Worthington | three heavy lathes and two large universal 
duplex and two Worthington compound | drills—one having a span of 14 feet. 
duplex pumps are also located in this tran-| The foundry, also of stone, is 107 feet x 
sept and supply a water pressure of 300 | 64 feet and forms an L with the machine 
pounds to the square inch for the operation | shop. It is supplied with two cupolas and 
of cranes, hoists, &c. In the opposite | three powerful cranes, and is thoroughly 
transept are two Pernot furnaces, with | equipped for all the necessary work. 
their accompaniment. Just outside this}! Ordnance and Armor-Plate Depart- 
transept is the ladle-house, supplied with | ment.—This department, now in operation, 
a number of short tracks and turntables. | when completed, will comprise gas pro- 
The freshly-lined ladles are placed on cars | ducers, open-hearth furnaces, fluid-com- 
and run into position on these tracks; | pression apparatus, soaking pits, hydraulic 
when in position a cap is lowered, forming | forging presses, plate-rolling mill, crucible 
a combustion chamber of the ladle, and a | furnaces, hydraulic and pneumatic cranes, 
stream of gas and air, in regulated propor- | a 125-ton single acting steam hammer, bend- 
tions, admitted through the center of the | ing press, oil-treating and annealing shops 
cap, causes more rapid drying and hotter|and machine shop. The open-hearth fur- 
ladles than could be obtained by the old | naces will have a capacity for casting ingots 
method of building fires in them. The} of100tons. The hydraulic forging presses 
number of ladles required is considerably | will produce the largest forgings required 
reduced by this method. for ships of any tonnage thus far designed, 

The vessel-bottom repair shop is located|and for guns of the largest caliber 
in the upper end of the mill, and is fur-| now in existence. A specialty will be 
nished with hydraulic cranes for handling|made of hollow forgings of large di- 
and ovens for drying. Atthis end of the| mensions. The plate-rolling mill will 
mill a brick foundry has been erected on}be capable of supplying all probable 
the south side and adjoins the mill. This | demands for rolled plates of every descrip- 
foundry is used for the manufacture of in- | tion. The pneumatic and hydraulic cranes 
got molds, the consumption being six to| have a capacity of from 25 to 150 tons. 
eight per day. The equipment consists of |The building containing the open-hearth 
a cupola and two power cranes. In the| furnaces, forging presses, fluid-compres- 
main portion of the mill, just below the | sion apparatus and plate mill is 1155 feet 
pits and handling floor, are six Siemens | long by 111 feet wide, with transept and 
reheating furnaces. Three furnaces are| annexes for engines, gas producers, &c. 
placed on each side, with hydraulic cranes | The oil-treating and annealing shops are 
for charging and drawing the ingots.|conveniently arranged for economical 
Centrally, between these furnaces and un-| treatment of heavy gun and other forg- 
der command of the hydraulic cranes, run | ings and of armor plates. 
two narrow-gauge tracks, one running| The machine shop contains lathes, plan- 
to the casting pits, the other to|ers, boring mills, slotters, drilling ma- 
the blooming train. There are two | chines, shapers, &c. Among these are a 
blooming mills, two engines and three sets | planer in which 13 x 13 feet by 50 feet 
of rolls. The smaller engine is 36 x 60| 10 inchescan be planed; 10-foot face-plate 
inches, coupled direct to two sets of three- | lathe; boring mills of the most recent de- 
high 32-inch rolls. Both sets are supplied | sign, and some of.the most powerful lathes 
with tables operated by power and con-|in existence. The building is 641 feet in 
trolled by two levers at one point. The| length by 116 feet in width. The travel- 
large mill is also three high; the rolls are|ing cranes are of the pneumatic type, 60 
48 inches diameter and 10 feet long; the | feet span, and from 25 to 100 tons capacity. 
engine is 65 inches by 8 feet, with 90-ton | The shops are well lighted by electricity, 
fly-wheel; this mill is similar to the | and the entire plant supplied with efficient 
smaller, but handles a largeringot. From | rail communication and adequate rolling 
the blooming mill the ingot passes to steam | stock. The casting and forging presses 
hammers, is cut into rail blooms and| were manufactured by Sir Joseph Whit- 
charged into the rail-mill heating fur-| worth & Co., ot Manchester, England, and 
naces. designed by Mr. Gledhill, managing direc- 

These furnaces (four in number) are|tor of that firm; the heavy tools were con- 
similar in construction to the blooming: | structed from designs by Mr. Gledhill and 
mill furnaces, varying only in size, and are | Mr. Fritz; and all erected under the latter’s 
located immediately below the blooming | direction 
mill. The rail mill consists of three sets| In the designing and erection of the 
of rolls; the engine is an upright com-| hammer plants for making armor plates, 
pound, 36-inch a pressure and 56-inch | the plans of Schneider & Co., of Creusot, 
low pressure cylinders, 50-inch stroke; the' France, were consulted and followed as 





































































far as they met the conditions of con- 
struction already adopted. This depart- 
ment, for the production of heavy forgings 
for guns, armor, shafting and other pur- 
poses, is rapidly approaching completion, 
and within a year will equal if not surpass, 
any other establishment of its kind in the 
world in its capacity to supply war ma- 
terial, and the perfectness of its means of 
rapidly producing the heavy forgings re- 
quired. for modern high-power ordnance 
and the most posverful armored ships yet 
designed. With a casting capacity for 
ingots of 100 tons, fluid compression 
plant, a steam hammer of 125 tons (falling 
weight), the most powerful hydraulic 
forging presses ever constructed, and 
tools of the most approved and 
advanced type for shaping and finishing, 
this company has already manufactured 
and delivered all of the heavy shafting of 
the cruisers Philadelphia, San Francisco 
and Newark, together with forgings for 
4-inch, 6-inch, 8 inch and 10-inch breech- 
loading rifles, and is now engaged upon 
the shafting of the armored coast-defense 
vessel Maine, and 8-inch, 10-inch and 12- 
inch breech-loading rifles for both the army 
and navy, and the armor of the barbette 
battleship Puritan, the double-turreted 
monitors Amphitrite, Monadnock and Ter- 
ror, the battleship Texas and the armored 
cruiser Maine. tn addition to the war ma- 
terial (including hollow and other forg- 
ings for shafting, guns, armor, shields and 
conning towers), special and miscellaneous 
forgings, the works have an output of 
some 250,000 tons of rails, blooms and bil- 
lets and miscellaneous work under a per- 
sonnel of about 3000. 

The chemical and physical laboratories 
are very complete ak contain Riehle and 
Emery testing machines of 100,000 and 
300,000 pounds capacity. The company's 
property at South Bethlehem covers an 
extent of about one and a quarter miles in 
length by one-quarter of a mile in width, of 
which about 18 acres are under cover. 


_— a — 


In the Comptes Rendus, of the French 
Academy of Sciences, for December 9, 
M. Angot has published an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ The Observations of Tempera- 
ture at the top of the Eiffel Tower.” The 
mean monthly maxima and minima for 
July to November, inclusive, are compared 
with those recorded at the Pare Saint- 
maur. According to the usual decrease 
of temperature with hight, the Tower ob- 
servations should be about 2.9° lower than 
at the ground station, but the difference is 
much greater in summer during the day, 
and much less in winter during the night. 
In calm and clear nights, especially, the 
temperature has been found to be nearly 
11° higher at the summit than at the base. 
At the time of a change of atmospheric 
conditions the change is manifested some 
hours, or even days, at the higher station. 
A striking instance of this occurred in 
November. Aftera period of high pressure, 
with calms and easterly breezes, the wind 
on the surface became strong, and shifted 
to south-southwest, and temperature rose. 
But the change had manifested itself on 
the Tower on the evening of the 2ist, and 
during the whole period, from the even- 
ing of the 21st to the morning of the 24th, 
the temperature at the Tower was higher 
than at the base, at some times even ex- 
ceeding 18°. Nature says: ‘‘ Observations 
made by a swinging thermometer at 11 
a. m. on the 22d showed that the inferior 
limit of the warm current was approxi- 
mately between 500 feet and 600 feet 
above the ground.” 













































































As the result of a study of the replace- 
ments under guarantees ranging between 
five and ten years,on the Links Rheinische 
railroad, Baurath Ruappell, of Cologne, 
draws the conclusion that in Germany steel 
rails have been improved in quality. 
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Marine Boiler for Higher Pressures. 





The last four or five years have seen a 
marked extension of triple-expansion en- 
gines working at pressures from 125 to 200 
pounds to the square inch. This type of 
engine has been almost exclusively adopted 
in recent marine work, and, together with 
the quadruple expansion, has called for ex- 
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ures. Their performances have, however, 
not been found satisfactory, and in many 
instances where large boilers of this type 
have been in use they have had to be taken 
out and replaced by the ordinary type of 
marine boiler. Two of the principal ob- 
jections to the locomotive boiler for ma- 
rine purposes are; 1. That they require 
the purest of water, as from their construc- 
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MARINE BOILER 


tremely high-boiler pressures, since the 
economical results produced by these 
engines depend largely and in a cer- 
tain sense, are dependent upon the 
employment of pressures which ten 
years ago would have been deemed pre- 
posterous. The superiority of these en- 
gines is due to the high rate of expansion 
made possible by the high oe of 
steam employed, which avoid ina great 
measure excessive variations of temper- 
ature in the cylinder, great initial strains 
and sudden ‘‘drops” in the receivers. 
Further, as an increased pressure is ob- 
tained by only a slight addition in the 
consumption of fuel, the efficiency of the 
engine rapidly increased. From a paper 
read before the Northeast Coast Institution 


FOR HIGHER PRESSU 


of Engineers and Shipbuilders by Charles | << KK 


Bastow Casebourne we take the following | : 


abstract and illustrations, showing a new 
form of marine boiler especially adapted 
to higher pressures and which introduces 
the more or less well known double-shell 
principle. We may add, in parenthesis, 
that a boiler of somewhat similar form, 
and at all events founded upon the same 
principle of construction, is now being in- 
troduced in this country: 

At the present time quadruple expan- 
sion engines are working at a pressure of 
180 pounds only. This is accounted for 
by the fact that hitherto it has not been 
found possible to construct a marine boiler 
capable of withstanding a higher presstre 

thout either considerably reducing the 
diameter or increasing the thickness of the 
shell plates. With respect to the reduc- 
tion of the diameter, it may not be gener- 
ally known that boilers of the locomotive 
type have frequently been tried, and many 
engineers are looking to this class of boiler 
as offering some advantages in point of 
weight in comparison to marine boilers, as 
well as their adaptability for higher press- 
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tion they are much more difficult to clean 
and scale more than an ordinary marine 
boiler. 2. They are apt to prime owing 
to the small diameter and limited steam 
space, whenever the vessel is rolling and 
pitching in a sea way. Again, the writer 
questions very much whether this type of 
boiler, 1f required for a certain horse- 
power, could be made to occupy the same 
space of boiler room as a marine boiler of 
the same horse-power. 

Ina ~~ read before the Institution of 
Naval Architects by Mr. W. Parker, March 





27, 1885, hesays: ‘‘I have conferred with 
the principal steel makers in the kingdom 
on this subject, and am able to say that 
they agree with me, and are decidedly of 
the opinion that steel shell plates of over 
an inch in thickness and having a tenacity 
of over 30 tons must contain so much car- 
bon as to render them unsuitable for boiler- 
making purposes, although they may pos- 


Longitudinal Section. 
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sess the necessary tenacity and ductility to 
| withstand the usual tensile and cold bend- 
ing tests.” Since this paper was read the 
| uniform quality of steel plates for boiler 
making has considerably improved, and 
they are now able to turn out plates up to 
1} inch and 12 inch thick, but this is about 
the limit. Mr. J.T. Milton also remarks, 
in a paper read before the same institu- 
| tion March 30, 1882: ‘‘That these press- 
| ures of 140 pounds and 180 pounds are not 
| likely to be increased for some time to 
come, unless some type of boiler is intro- 
duced which will not necessitate the pres- 
}ent style of casing for containing the 
‘steam and water, nor the present method 
of internal firing, as with the obtaining 
pressures the thickness of plates for these 
portions have reached the maximum capa- 
ble of being worked on the one hand and 
of being used for the transmission of heat 
on the other.” Taking tuese matters into 
consideration 1t would appear that before 
higher pressures can be adopted some im- 
proved type of boiler is necesssry to with- 
stand these higher pressures, which must 





X: | be so constructed that shell plates of ex- 


cessive thickness are not required nor has 
the diameter of boiler to be reduced. 


Having regard to these requirements 
the writer ventures to introduce to your 
notice a form of boiler which will bear the 
strain of these higher pressures without 
increasing the thickness of shell plates or 
reducing the diameter. In the accompany- 
ing illustrations Figs. 1 and 2 represent 
views of a boiler having two shells, which 
will hereafter be named as “outer” and 
‘‘inner” shells. The space inclosed be- 
tween the shells is termed a ‘‘ jacket,” so 
that the whole may be termed a “‘jack- 
eted” boiler. The object of providing a 
double shell is to charge the inclosed 
space with steam of a lower temperature 
than that generated within the ioner shell, 
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which is thus relieved of the full pressure 
of steam within, and is only subjected to 
the excess of the pressure of steam within 
over the pressure of the steam between the 
two shells. As, for example, in the illus- 
trations we have a boiler with a shell cal- 
culated to stand a working pressure of 150 
pounds to the square inch, employed as 
the inner shell of a boiler in which steam 
Is generated to a working pressure of 250 
pounds, the extra 100 pounds being 
neutralized or balanced by an external 
pressure of the same amount exerted by 
the steam inclosed between the two shells 
or jacket. As the object of providing a 
space between the two shells is to provide 
a means of applying a neutralizing or bal- 
ancing pressure to the inner shell, any 
fluid or gaseous body may be used, but for 
many obvious reasons steam is the most 
convenient for the purpose. It is at once 
evident that the pressure in the jacket 
must be constantly and regularly main- 
tained, and in order to provide for this it 
1s necessary to have one or more regulating 
valves between the two shells. These are 
corstructed on the principle of an ordi- 
nary spring-loaded safety valve mounted 
on valve seats in the inner shell, and 
so regulated that when the pressure in the 
jacket falls below that required to be main- 
tained the valve lifts, admitting steam 
from the boiler until the required pressure 
is reached, when the valve again closes. 
The valve is loaded to 150 pounds, and is 
externally adjustable. This is effected by 
having a screwed spindle passing through 
the cover by means of which the spring 
may be compressed or released as desired. 
A valve simitar to that shown would be 
necessary to provide against collapse of 
inner shell, should the pressure in boiler 
from any cause be suddenly reduced. 
Safety-valves of ordinary construction 
would have to be provided for both 
‘boiler and jacket. Condensed water would 
be drawn away from bottom of jacket to 
feed pumps. Tubes would have to be 
thicker, but not much more so than those 
required for 150 pounds pressure, as their 
diameter could be slightly reduced. The 
same may be said of furnaces. These 
could be used of a thickness of inch and 
diameter of 3 feet, and a thickness of 
;*; inch and diameter of 2 feet 6 inches, of 
Fox’s patent corrugated type. Longi- 
tudinal stays would have to be pitched 
closer together and of rather larger 
diameter, but they need not be of less 
pitch than 14 inches, which would afford 
ample room for examination and cleaning 
inside of boiler. Combustion-chamber 
stays would have to be pitched closer to- 
gether and of rather larger diameter. 
Tube plates need not be of any excessive 
thickness, if more screwed stay-tubes 
are put in. In fact, there seems to have 
been plenty of room for adapting the present 
style of marine boiler to higher pressures 
in all directions with the exception of the 
shell, and the writer is of opinion that a 
double form of shell, as shown would 
overcome this difficulty. Although a 
boiler with two shells will naturally weigh 
more than a boiler with one, yet the extra 
weight will not be so much as might at 
first be supposed, for by using steam of 
higher pressure a boiler of smaller diam- 
eter is possible, the weight of water 
evaporated being less. In this boiler 
there are two forms of riveted circum- 


ferential seams employed—one the ordin- 
ary lapped joint double riveted, and the 
other a flanged joint flanged externally in 
the case of the ‘‘outer” shell internally 
in the case of the ‘‘inner” shell. The 
latter form of joint has been suggested in 


event of any difficulty being experienced 
in repairing any ordinary lap joint should 
occasion rise. It has been previously men- 
tioned that this type of boiler is specially 


adaptable for steam of 250Ib for quad- 
ruple expansion engines which are at pres- 
This 


ent only using steam of 180tb. 


Other builders 


the shipyards of the Delaware have en- 
joyed for a long time. 


some time to complete. 
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The vessels turned out during the year 
by Neatie & Levy were, among others, the 
steamer Charlotte, for the York River 
Steamboat Company, valued at $275,000; 
the steamer Carona, for the Oregon Navi- 
gation Company, $300,000; the tugs Brin- 
ton and Media, for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, $60,000; the tug A. Hughes, $30,000; 
the tug International, Peter Wright & Son; 
the tug Harold, F. Chappel, New London, 
Conn. ; the tug Sculley, John Sculley, New 
York; the steamer Mendell, United States 
Government, and the tug Baker, H. G. 
Burleigh. 

The output of the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Company consisted principally of 
tugs, transfer steamers and ferryboats 

At the Wilmington yard of the Pusey 
& Jones Company 12 vessels, valued at 
$500,000, were constructed. These were 
the steamer Lot M. Morrill. the tug New- 
port, for the Pennsylvania Railroad ; the tug 
Compton, for use on the Cape Fear River, 
in North Carolina; the steamers Louis 
Pasteur, Robert Koch and William H. 
Welsh, for the United States Marine 
Hospital Service; the steamer Sebastian, 
for passenger traffic on the Indian River, 
Florida; the steamer St. Augustine, for 
the Jacksonville, Tampa and Key West 
Railway Company, and the steamers 
Guanare, Socarro and Chimbo, for river 
service in Venezuela and Ecuador. These 
three last vessels were built in sections for 
greater case of transportation. Mr. Pusey, 


class of engine is becoming more popular 
every day, and may in time supersede the 
present triple expansion, even as the latter 
has taken the place of compound engines. 
The writer has not thought it necessary in 
this paper to go into all the minor details 
of a new design of boiler, but is anxious 
to have an expression of opinion from the 
engineering members of the Institution as 
to the feasibility of constructing a marine 
boiler with a double shell to stand much 


higher pressure than those now in actual 
use. 
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Shipbuilding on the 


The Philadelphia Record reports that the 
shipbuilders of the Delaware River turned 
out from their yards last year no less than 
$10,000,000 worth of vessels. These in- 
cluded war ships, large passenger and 
freight steamships, sailing vessels, tugs, 
yachts and a host of smaller craft. Great 
as was the work done on these vessels, 
however, it did not represent the entire 
labor of the shipyards, as many vessels re- 
main still unfinished. As nearly as can be 
ascertained the value of the output of the 
leading builders was about as follows: 
Delaware River Iron Shipbuilding 

Works, of Chester (Roach’s yard)..$3,625,000 
Cramp & Sons 3,125,000 
Ss erica havdenadsecect ' 


Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, 
of Wilmington ‘(estimated)........ 400,000 


Delaware. 





iia 6 5605 SSNS 8 bios 00 0a00 es ,000 of the firm reports that the work done in 
John H. Dialogue, of Camden....... 000 s : 
Birely, Hillman & Streaker......... 175.000 1889 was greater than in 1888, and that 


there is a constant increase. The present 
year promises to be a prosperous one. The 
greater part of the firm’s work is the 
construction of heavy engines and ma- 
chinery, which are sent to all parts of the 
world. 

John Dialogue built seven vessels, 
mostly tugs, at his Camden yard, the ag- 
gregate value of which was $500,000. 
They were the Louis Luckenback, an iron 
seagoing tug; the Western Union, an iron 
cable boat, used by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company at New York in lay- 
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The year 1889 was undoubtedly the best 


All the indications 
point to equal prosperity for the present 
year, as many of the yards have large con- 
tracts on hand which it will take them 


Ten vessels were constructed at Roach’s 
yard, the highest record of which is 12 
vessels. When the value of the output is 
considered, however, the work of the past 





year was as great as that of any previous 
year. The gunboats Concord and Ben- 
nington, for the United States Navy, 
were practically completed, and the oth- 
ers were the steamships Leona, for the 
Mallory Line; the Kansas City, for the 
Ocean Steamship Company; the Yumuri, 
Orizaba and Yucatan, for the New York 
and Cuban Mail Steamship Company; the 
Segurancia and Vigilancia, for the Brazil 
Steamship Company, and the steamer 
Plymouth, for the Fall River Line. These 
vessels will average 3000 tons each. Some 
are still at the yard. President John B. 
Roach says that the outlook for 1890 is 
very promising, and that plenty of work 
has been promised. The vessels now un- 
der construction will keep the yard busy 
until June. The year 1889 witnessed the 
completion at the Cramps’ yard, in Phila- 
delphia, of the most notable war ships that 
have been built for the new navy. These 
were the Baltimore, the dynamite cruiser 
Vesuvius, the fastest vessel of her tonnage 
afloat, and the gunboat Yorktown. The 
other vessels, which were built for the 
merchant marine, were the Caracas, Vene- 
zuela and El Mar. The record for the 
year, as indicated by horse-power and 
tonnage, was as follows: 





Vessel. Horse-power, Tonnage. 
Baltimore, ....02scceceecs 10, 4,400 
Yorktown..... .......... 3,598 ‘eo 
EG shtis.sesese esa ee 4,280 810 
INE 6 es sive 0's 0 88S uns 1,800 2,584 
VWOROEIER, 6 6's 5 0. cnss cvess 1,800 2,842 
Sai onda ieeacunel 2,400 3,531 
WOMERe i nvoesnee onseve 23,742 15,867 


The Cramps still have in their yard the 


of 
about the same size as the Baltimore, and 
some other vessels, which will give them 


plenty of work for months to come. The 
present year promises to be even more 


cruisers Philadelphia and Newark, 


prosperous than 1889. 
















following vessels : 
use in Boston harbor; a tug for the Sus- 
quehanna Boom Company; the steamship 
Maracaibo, to carry freight between South 
American ports and New York; 
steamer Yuma, for William P. Clyde & 
Co., for freight service between Philadel- 
= and New York; the steamer Elko, 





ing and repaiting cables; the Armeria, a 
steel supply vessel for the use of the Gov- 
ernment along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts; the Nathaniel P. Doane, a tug for 
use in Boston harbor; the George W. 
Pride, a seagoing tug; the Pocahontas, an 
iron steamer for the lumber service; the 
steamer I. J. Merritt, a wrecking boat, 
and the William P. Congdon, an iron tug 
owned at Georgetown, 8. C. 


‘‘Last year was the best we ever had,” 


Mr. Dialogue says, ‘‘and the outlook for 
1890 is excellent, promising as much work 
as in 1889, if not more.” 


Birely, Hillman & Streaker built the 
The tug Bismarck, for 


the 


or the same trade; the tug Rose Hagan, 
for use in Delaware River, and tug Frank 
W. Munn, for the Delaware River service. 
Mr. Hillman, of the firm, states that while 
1889 was a fairly good one the prospects 
for 1890 are flattering, there being mauy 
new inquiries for vessels. At present the 
firm are building a steamship for William 
P, Clyde & Co. and a tug for Richard G. 
Banks, for use on the Delaware River. In 
addition to the firms here named, there 
are a number of others along the Delaware 
River, the value of whose output must 


have been large. Taking all the yards to- 


gether, it may safely be said that they 
turned out $10,000,000 worth of vessels. 
These figures go to show that the Dela- 
ware still retains its pre-eminence as the 


Clyde of America, and that its ship-build- 


ing industry is on the high wave of 
prosperity. 
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Building the New Navy. 





The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 
gave an extended discussion to the recom- 
mendations of the Naval Policy Board ap- 
pointed by Secretary Tracy. The recom- 
mendations include one that great line-of- 
battle ships like the English Benbow 
should be constructed atonce. The policy 
in substance involves the construction of 
227 ships, with a total tonnage of 610,035, 
at a cost of $349,515,000. This aggre- 
gate cost includes $67,965,000 already ex- 
pended. When the committee proceeded 
to the consideration of these recommenda- 
tions the issue was raised as to whether or 
not it would be advisable at this time to 
begin with the construction of the im- 
mense line-of-battle ships as proposed by 
the Policy Board. Including the harbor 
defense monitors there are 44 of these ves- 
sels and they would cost $202,490,000, 
while the other 183 vessels, including 101 
tarpedo-boats at an aggregate cost of 
$6,565,000, would cost only $147,025,000. 


DOUBLE SUCTION 
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instructed to report favorably the bill in- 
troduced by him some days ago embody- 
ing the recommendations contained in 
Secretary Tracy’s annual report. , 


rr 


Double Suction Pump. 





The general form and arrangement of 
the parts of this pump, which is built by 
the Morris Machine Works, of Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., manufacturers of special 
pumps for hydraulic, dredging, irrigation 
and drainage work, are clearly shown in 
the accompanying engraving. A wide- 
face driving pulley is mounted at one end 
of the shaft, which at the other end car- 
ries the blocks of the pump proper. The 
case of the pump is formed of two parts 
only, which are flanged and bolted to- 
gether, the inner-half being also flanged 
and bolted to the bed, the form of which 
is shown in the cut. The many advan- 
tages arising from this form of construc- 
tion are apparent. Among the claims 


FUMP. 


The maintenance of these heavy vessels | made for this pump by the makers are that 


would also be considerable. It was pro- 
posed to construct them in order that we 
might have an offensive fighting fleet cap- 
able of contending with the greatest fleet 
of any foreign power. 

Senators Chandler and McPherson op- 
posed that part of the Policy Board’s 
recommendations proposing that these ves- 
sels should first be constructed. They 
said that in their opinion the United States 
should continue its present policy of build- 
ing fast cruisers like the Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Charleston and San Francisco, and 
gunboats and torpedo vessels. The cost 
of these vessels was comparatively small, 
and they would form an unequalled fleet 
of commerce destroyers. The building of 
the huge line-of-battle ships should be de- 
ferred until we had a larger number of 


cruisers or there was some exigency call- 
ing for their construction. They hoped 
the committee would begin with the latter 
and not the first half of the vessels recom- 
mended to be constructed. On this issue 
the committee divided, the majority agree- 
ing with the Policy Board. In accord 
ance with this decision Senator Hale was 


it is heavier, more efficient and better 
made than any heretofore produced. 
= 


The Duluth Iron and Steel Company 











Copper in Steel. 





An apt illustration of the fact that bet- 
ter knowledye dispels some of the preju- 
dices of the earlier days is furnished by 
the manner in which the presence of cop- 
per in steel is now regarded. It is not too 
much to say that the pioneer work done in 
this direction by one of the Eastern rail 
mills is destined to retain to Eastern Penn- 
sylvania a position in the iron trade which 
otherwise would have been imperiled by 
the invasions of Western makers. Very 
little has reached the public of the pro- 
longed struggle on the question whether 
or not copper in steel is injurious to it. 
To-day some of the leading consumers of 
rails, after an investigation quietly carried 
out, have overcome their prejudice and 
freely acknowledge that the presence of 
copper in steel not alone is not hurtful, but 
that it is probably the cause of recognized 
and admitted superiority in quality. 

Some of the great metallurgists of 
Europe seem to have reached the same 
conclusion. Evidence thereof is fur- 
nished by the fact that Henri 
Schneider, of the famous Creusot works 
‘in France, has lately taken out patents 
\in this country for thee process of 

manufacturing alloys of iron and copper. 
M. Schneider’s plan is first to produce ap 
alloy of cast iron and copper, and subse- 
quently to use the alloy so manufactured 
to introduce # given amount of copper 
into crueible of open hearth steels. We 
quote from his patents as follows: ‘‘It 
has long been known from laboratory ex- 
periments that copper imparts to iron and 
| steel, when add thereto in the proper 
proportions, certain valuable properties; 
_ but no practical industrial method of com- 
bining these metals in the proper propor- 
tions has been heretofore discovered, so 
far as 1 am aware, and consequently the 
said alloys are unknown as industrial com- 
modities. Copper cannot be incorporated 
with iron or steel by direct admixture to 
form a homogeneous alloy; but I have dis- 
covered that this result can be attained by 
first incorporating the required quantity of 
copper in a thoroughly-fusible mass (cast 
iron being the metal employed), through- 
out which copper is thoroughly diffused, 
| this admixture or alloy being formed in a 
crucible, cupola, or open-hearth furnace. 
The copper cast iron alloy may then be 
used as an ingredient in the manufacture 
of alloys of iron or steel and copper. In 
carrying out the presert invention the fur- 
nace is charged with copper scrap and 
|cast iron mixed between layers of coke, 
|or if a cupreous coke be employed then 
the cast iron is laid in alternate layers 
| with it, and a layer of anthracite is pre- 
ferably laid over the whole. The alloy, 
which is the product of the furnace con- 
tains, generally, from 5 to 20 per cent. of 
copper, according to the — for which 
it is to be employed, and it is remarkable 


have commenced the work of putting up| for its great elasticity, strength. tenacity, 


the incline plane whicl: is being con- 
structed by the Berlin Iron Bridge Com- 
pany, Berlin, Conn. It is about 400 feet 
long, running from the stock-house on the 
ground level to the top of the furnace 
stack, about 95 feet high. The structure 
is capable of sustaining a load of 15,000 
pounds while going at the rate of 300 feet 
per minute, and is guaranteed against any 
collapse of the loaded car, also against any 
wind pressure. The same company have 
the contract for putting up a boiler-house 
over a battery of 16 boilers. It 1s to be 
constructed entirely of iron, iron posts and 
trusses, and the top and sides are to be 
covered with corrugated iron. The firm 
of Best, Fox & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have the contract for all material, doing 
the work for supplying the plant with 
water. The water supply consists of two 


Barr pumps, each with a capacity of 
1,500,000 gallons a day. 


and malleability—properties which may 
be still further developed by chilling or 
tempering. 

‘This alloy is charged into the bed of 
a furnace with the ordinary ingredients 
used in the manufacture of steel, prefera- 
bly under a layer of anthracite to avoid 
oxidation. It is important that the capper 
be introduced at as early a s.age in the 
process as possible. The alloy of cast iron 
and copper may be introduced either 
while yet melted or after cooling and 
hardening; or it may be prepared in the 
furnace itself, where the operation of 
manufacturing the steel is carried on. In 


the latter case the bed of anthracite is first 
prepared and the copper placed thereon 
with a svitable quantity of cast or pig iron. 
The whole is then covered with anthracite 





in order to protect the metal from contact 


with the air during fushion. When the 
charge is melted the excess of anthracite is 
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removed and successive charges of iron or 
scrap added, the operation being then 
continued in the ordinary way, care being 
taken to continually protect thg bath 
from oxidation by means of a layer of slag 
or cinder, which may be renewed as re- 
quired, and also to prevent redshortness in 
the metal before the final introduction of 
the recarbonizing and manganiferous sili- 
co-spiegel iron or ferro-manganese. The 
steel produced according to this invention 
generally contains from about two to four 
per cent. of copper, this being a sufficient 
quantity to impart to the metal the quali- 
ties of elasticity, strength and matleability 
to a remarkable extent; but the invention 
is not limited to these’ proportions. The 
steels alloyed with copper are especially use- 
ful in the manufacture of ordnance, armor- 
plates, gun-barrels, projectiles and other 
military purposes, or in the manufacture of 
commercial sheets, bars and the like. They 
may be obtained with varying amounts of 
carbon, manganese, or silica or silicium, 
according to the degree of hardness re- 
quired and the purpose for which they 
are employed. They may be obtained in 
the form of ingots, being subsequently 
forged or rolled, or in the form of cast- 
ings, and in order to. obtain the best 
results it is preferable to temper them 
either with water, oil, or otherwise. 

We may add that Mr. Schneider has 
been granted patents also for manufactur- 
ing in a smaller way nickel steel, concern- 
ing which there have been such favorable 
reports lately. 

ec 


A Travesty on Gauges. 





A somewhat remarkable circular has been 
issued recently by the Thompson Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. As is well 
known, this company are not members of 
the National Association of Iron Roofers, 
but prefer instead to manage their own 
affairs asto them seems best. The circular 
which we have described above as a travesty 
on gauges is as follows : 


If you are in the market for corrugated iron 
or any kind of iron roofing or siding a careful 
perusal of the statements of this circular will 
very likely save you some money. How? 
Because we propose to demonstrate to you by 
actual figures that very often when our quota- 
tions by the square are = peed higher than 
other quotations a careful comparison shows 
conclusively that our prices are as lcw or even 
lower than any you have. 

To commence, please bear in mind that all 
our quotations on the different gauges are 
based on standard gauge, aud not on Birming- 
ham or American uges that our competitors 
use (for tables vn the different gauges of iron 
see e 4 of our illustrated catalogue, 
1889 edition). Note also that in corrugated 
iron our measurements for widths are for 
covering widths and not extreme widths, as 
sold by others, also that some firmscharge you | 
extra for barbed roofing nails. 

Now, we have three com 
1. The difference in weight of iron used in the 
different gauges. 2. The difference in the 
quantity of square feet -—% coverin 
widths and extreme widths. 3. The cost o 
— where not included in the price = square, 

uppose we commence at No. 20 and 
a our comparisons in detail > 0. 28 


ms to make. 


gauge. 
Now, what we sell for No. 20 is 14-100 pound 
No. 20 


to the square foot flat heavier than 
Birmingham as sold by others. 
Per square 
The difference in weight is............ $0.46 
The difference in measurements is..... 22 
PE IE ins 65 6655 cites eh ene 07 
Pcs. cenistcconeah ss viekwencies $0.75 


Our No. 22 is 12-100 pound to the square 
foot flatheavier than Birmingham No, 22. 


‘Per square 
The difference in weightis............ 42 
The difference in measurements is..... 19 
pe) err er perm: yr ae .07 
TOME osiccvcsgsssenevesctek. sppnen $0.68 
Our No. 2% weighs 12-100 pound to the 
square foot flat more than No. 24 Birming- 
ham. - 


Per square. uare. The funniest thing, however, in their 

The difference in weight is........... table of weights and measurements is the 

The difference in measurements is.. 16 weights they specify per square foot flat, as 
PROG i666 Sakic nee ncenbowads os id ollows: 

i ee eee 8.055 wee 

Our No. 26 weighs 8-100 pound to the square No. 18 EG tira vienavcchae sous Kank exe 1.70 

Sock tind sean tine tien 26 Birmingham. No. 20 "a cpavnsS bonds REE bEN NSERC 1.40 

I ER i src suche x aR se oalass coeud 1.20 

ee OO ee ee eee 0.88 

The difference in weight is........... Standard or No. 26 gauge............... 0.64 


The difference in measurements is, . 
Add for nails 


Ree eee eee 


$0.42 


t- 
gauge, and what 


Our No. 28 is same weight that our com 
itors call standard roofing 
some of them sell for No. 26. 


Per square. 
The difference in measurements is.. 11 
SI Sb os co ncesakebuenki aces 
PN cid ce renacdhwkn eeemeewsene $0.17 


Now, in figuring the difference in measure- 
ments we have used the minimum, but takin 
the number of sheets and the covering width 
that some firms sell for a square you can 
a add to our difference in measurements 40 

per cent., and we propose to give you a 
few more facts to prove our assertion. e 
quote from a late issue of a catalogue sent out 
to the trade by a roofing company who make 
a specialty ob corrugating iron with superior 
exactness as follows : 

“Rule for estimating on 
sheets. 


21-inch corrugated 


* For .—Select the most economical 
of our ps rd ths of sheets to cover your 
rafters (allowing 3 inches end laps, and say 6 
inches erojectionn at eaves). en add the 
lengths of sheets selected; then multi 


ply a 
total length by the length of ridge, adding 
per cent. 


Please note that this 7 per cent. is for side 
laps, and figured out makes the additional cost 
on measurements as follows : 


Per square. 
Be SD. his kes das bs ob ecu oseeesuke . 36 
Be SN oh wo cus aeteren<sikecene 31 
No. 24 gauge AMSAT OR Chat eens 25 
RR rr re ree .2T 
No, 28, or > oanderd roofing gauge..... 18 


Now, remember that the amounts as shown 
as the difference in weights and measurements 
is for black iron painted (galvanized would 
show a greater difference), and that 
based on the —— resent price of sheet oe 
the price is higher the difference would be 
greater. If the price is lower the difference 
would be less. ue 

To carry our comparisons out on a erent 
line we find in the catalogue of roofing 
company the matter stated about as follows: 


3 inch corrugation, covering width 24 inches. 
2!¢-inch corrugation, covering width 23 inches. 
14-inch corrugation, covering width 24 inches. 


‘** A square of corrugated iron consists of six 
sheets 8 feet long, or 48 lineal feet of any other 
length.” 

By a little calculation we find this company 
gives you a square as follows: 


Six sheets 8 feet long 24 inches wide equal 96 
square feet. 
Six sheets 8 feet long 23 inches wide equal 92 
square feet. 


So you see in one instance we furnish 4 square 
feet and in the other 8 square feet more than 
they do for a square (for proof see our 1889 
| catalogue, page 19). 

And still another roofing company lately 
established in the East say in their catalogue: 


‘* We furnish per square of corrugated iron: 
5 sheets 10 feet long. 
5 5-9 sheets 9 feet long. 
614 sheets 8 feet long. 
7 1-7 sheets 7 feet long. 
81¢ sheets 6 feet long.” 


Now, by referring to our 1889 catalogue, 
page 19, you will note that the number of sheets 
they furnish for a square is identically the 
same as we ify for 2 and 3 inch corruga- 
ae covering width 24 inches, but on examin- 

the matter a little closer we find another 
table of gauges and covering widths in their 
aeane as follows: 

No. 18 gauge, covering width, 22 inches. 

No. 20 gauge, covering width, 22 inches. 

No, 22 gauge, covering width, 22 inches. 

No. 24 gauge, covering width, 23 inches. 

Standard or No. 26 gauge, covering width, 
23 inches. 

Here we get the ‘“‘ milk in the cocoanut,” 
as we will demonstrate below: 

Five sheets 10 feet long, covering width 22 
inches, equal 9134 square feet. 

Five sheets 10 feet long, covering width, 23 
inches, equal 95 5-6 square feet. 

The actual a show that in Nos, 18, 20 
and 22 we give wae square feet and in Nos. 
24 and stand 26 we give you 4 1-6 
square feet more than this company do for a 


} 


The weights they specify above for Nos. 18 
and 22 are a cross between something and 
rpm 2 principally the latter. The Nos. 20 and 
24 is to. gauge, while the standard 
or No. 26 is American gauge (see page 
4 of our 1 > cahehtana. Of all the absurd 
conglomerations that ever emanated from the 
very erratic mind of the vice-president of the 
above company this table of weights ‘‘ takes 
the cake. 
We have only given you a few comparisons. 
The same thing to a greater or less extent ex- 
tends allalong the line. We know the Ameri- 
can ——_ like to be humbugged, but is it not 
about time for the buyer consumer of 
corrugated iron to stop and consider the facts 
we have given them in this circular. 
Yours truly, 

THOMPSON MFG. CoMPaNy. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 6, 1890. 


a ——— 


Canada’s Foreign Trade.—The aggre- 
gate foreign trade of the Dominion in the 
last fiscal year has been exceeded only five 
times since confederation, reaching as it 
did a value of $204,414,098, and if the 
low prices ruling for nearly all staple goods 
are considered, it is probable that in volume 
the commerce of last year has never been 
surpassed. The value of imports was 
$115,224,930, and of goods entered for 
consumption $109,673,447, while the 
export trade reaches $89, 189, 167, showing 
an excess of imports of some $26,000,000, 

and of goods <ntered for consumption of 
$20,500,000. Only once in the history of 
the country have the exports exceeded the 
imports—namely, in 1880, when the bal- 

ance in favor of Canada was $1,420,000; 

on the average of 22 years the adverse 
balance has been $20,500,000, and in the 
aggregate the excess of imports amounts to 
no less than $451,016,000. So large a 
drain could not well have been sustained 
but for the fact that Canada has been a 
coutinuous borrower of capital. 





To the Pottstown Iron Company, of 
Pottstown, Pa., has been assigned a pat- 
ent dated January 14, 1890, for a basic 
lining for Bessemer converters, invented 
by Ernst Bertrand, of Kladuo, Bohemia. 
His plan is to grind dolomite or limestone 
thoroughly, mix it with water and with or 
without an adhesive substance, like mo- 
lasses, and form into bricks. The latter 
are burnt at a white heat for about 48 
hours in a kiln. These burned bricks are 
again ground and mixed with 10 to 12 per 
cent. of tar, the product being used to ram 
up in the converter. Bertrand claims that 
the preparatory grinding of the stone into 
brick, the baking of the latter and grind- 
ing the burned brick yields a product 
more homogeneous than can ever be ob- 
tained from the cupola or kiln burned 
dolomite He claims, too, greater accu- 
racy of material, because there is always a 
loss of the fine stuff which must be thrown 
away because it cannot be freed from 
cinder. 





Chester Comstock, of Brooklyn, has as- 
signed to the Iron Clad Mfg. Company his 
patent recently granted for oe ** pep- 
pered”’ enameled ironware. en the 
metallic surface to be enameled has been 
properly pickled and cleansed he incor- 
porates in the paste prepared in the usual 
way comminuted or granular oxide of iron. 

After coating the iron with this paste the 
article is subjected in the muffle to the 
usual fusing process, Thus an appear- 
ance is produced which the inventor calls 
peppered enameled ironware. 
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Profits in the English Iron, Steel and 
Coal Trades. 





Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Institute ot Engineers, held at 
Middlesborough last month, Mr. Charles 
Wood, the president, thus referred to the 
effect of the rise in the prices of coal, iron 
and steel: ‘‘He would now inquire what 
that great improvement in prices had 
already done for them, end also what 
the result would be should prices re- 
main as they now were even without 
any extra output. He meant the iron, 
steel and coal trades and all the 
miners and iron and steel workers, and he 
took the whole as a community, because 
no one class in particular was getting the 
benefit. The prosperity was spread as 
much over labor as it was over capital, 
and he had not included any of the engi- 
neering, shipbuilding or consuming 
trades, nor had he taken any account of 
the increased value of stocks. The calcu- 
lated prices were based upon what existed 
about 18 months ago and the amounts 
given were differences only between the 
prices then existing and those actually re- 
alized by producers this year—in fact, 
profit to the community during this period. 
Although there were firms who made 
money during the bad times and railway 
——— and royalty owners had not 
much to complain of, there were others 
who lost a good deal; therefore, if they 
said that,on the average no profit was 
made, everything that had been sold above 
prices might fairly be claimed as profit to 
the community and a national gain. There 
had been many cases where a large volume 
of trade had been carried on, where 
every one but capitalists had flourished.” 
He then gave in the following tabular 
form a statement of the actual results as 
regards the present year and a forecast of 
what the situation would be like at the end 
of the coming year: 


Tons. 1890. 1889. 
Total make 
ig - iron 
Tnited 
Kingdom. 11,759,868 £17,639,794 £5,879,931 
Puddl’d bars 
andiron.. 2,031,478 3,097,204 2,081,473 
Steel rails, 
WG héccnns 4,693,213 14,097,658 7,039,829 
Coals and 
coke..... 42,500,000 


170,000,000 45,360,000 


Totals... £80,176,656 £57, 951,238 


The first column gives Mr. Wood’s es- 
timate of the profit that will be made dur- 
ing 1890 if prices and make remain the 
same as in December, 1889. The second 
column is an estimate of the profit made in 
1889 above what was made in 1888. 


The detailed report of the engineers on 
the trial of the cruiser Baltimore has been 
carefully revised and checked at the Navy 
Department, and has been made public. 
It presents some interesting figures. The 
steam pressure at the boilers is not given, 
because the gauges were not accurate. The 
pressures at the engines were: Starboard, 
125 pounds; port, 123.4; at first receiver, 
starboard, 62.2; port, 59.3; at second re- 
ceiver, starboard, 20.4; port, 21.75. 
Vacuum in inches of mercury, starboard, 
24.5; port, 24.3. Average revolutions 


per minute, starboard, 116.42 ;" port, 
116.17. The indicated horse-power was 
as follows: High-pressure cylinders; 


starboard, 1,682.65; port, 1,749.17; inter- 
mediate, starboard, 1,514.1; port, 1,555.- 
69; low pressure, starboard, 1,625.62; 
port, 1,680.61. Circulating pumps, star- 
board, 23.21; port, 23.21. Total for 
main engines and circulating pumps, star- 
board, 4,900.6; port, 5,008.69. Blowers, 
110.86. All other auxiliaries, 99.29. To- 
tal collective indicated horse-power, for 
all machinery, 10,064.42; Speed in knots 
per hour, 20.1; slip of screws, starboard, 
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18.62 per cent; port, 18.38 percent. Air 
ressure in fire-rooms, 2.1 inches. Revo- 
utions of blowers per minute, starboard, 

502; port, 630. Coal per horse-power per 

hour, 315 pounds, Temperature fire- 

rooms, 93°, 
em 


Benner’s Latest Prophecy. 





Samuel Benner has again come forward 
as a prophet. His predictions for 1890 
will spread dismay among those who fear 
nothing more than an old-fashioned boom. 
We print Mr. Benner’s latest below, in 
full: 

I predict that prices for iron and rail- 
well stocks will advance and be consider- 
ably higher in 1890 than in 1889, and that 
1890 will be the most prosperous year for 
the iron trade, railroads and for general 
business since 1881. 

Iron is the most useful of all metals—it 
is the monarch of all business, the barome- 
ter of commerce; it is the great Jupiter of 
trade, and when the iron industry is pros- 
perous, so is the general business of this 
country. 

I am well aware that my prediction made 
last January of the upward tendency of 
iron and better business for the year 1889, 
was considered by many persons as prema- 
ture and would be a failure. The con- 
tinued low prices had made them discour- 
aged. Yet we have seen the prediction 
verified—iron has steadily advanced since 
the middle of February. 

The cause and major question which 
made the turning point from commercial 
depression to activity in trade was the out- 
come of the election of 1888, which turned 
the tide in the minds of a majority of busi- 
ness men at that time, although the turn 
in business affairs was not apparent until 
some time later. However, it was scarcely 
a month after the inauguration of General 
Harrison when the decline in iron ceased, 
a decline that had brought about a wide- 
spread stagnation in the iron world. 

A restoration of confidence in the future 
has resulted in enlarged trade and in an 
increase of the industries of our country, 
making a lively continued demand for 
iron. A revival in general business stimu- 
lates the iron trade, and a rising iron mar- 
ket is the best evidence of it and that it 
will continue. 

The aggregate grain and cotton crops of 
the past year are the largest in the history 
of this country, which is an important 
factor for promoting profitable and volu- 
minous trade, and no doubt was the 
foundation for the extensive business done 
during the closing months of 1889. Yet 
the advance in iron had commenced several 
months before the extent and outcome of 
the crops were known. 

The only adverse contingency that the 
most chronic pessimist can argue against 
the bright business outlook is tight money 
—yet money is plenty everywhere for 
legitimate purposes; the banks in Ohio 
are overflowing with funds, some of them 
refuse to pay interest on long time de- 
posits. 

As we look to the general Government 
for our supply of currency to increase its 
volume is plain sailing. Congress should 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue coin certificates in payment for silver 
bullion as fast as business expands. Should 
the Congress of this winter fail to repeal 
the internal revenue laws, then it ought 
to pass an act to pension all the soldiers 
at once, which will relieve the Treasury 
ot a part of the surplus and place the 
money in circulation this year and next, 
while the revival of prosperity and in- 
creasing business will need and Gemand 
it in the channels of trade. 

I predict that in five years from this 
time nearly all the soldiers then living 
will be pensioned by reason of the dis- 
ability laws which have been and will be 
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passed by Congress. 

The business outlook for 1890 is buoy- 
ant for a general revival of trade. We 
may look in any direction and behold— 
granaries bursting with the products of 
the land, factories employed to their fullest 
capacity; the hum of industry is now 
heard where a year ago all was as silent 
as the tomb. . 

Railroads were never more prosperous; 
they are unifying and consolidating their 
lines with immense traffic and reaching out 
in all directions with new roads to accom- 
modate the increasing business. There 
will be a boom in railroad stocks this 
year. 

The mining industries will feel the fa- 
vorable influence the coming spring ; the 
increased demand for coal, ore and other 
minerals with the revival and activity in 
general trade will employ the full capacity 
of the labor of this country; the demand 
for labor will increase, making wages 
higher. , 

The growing winter wheat has a favora- 
ble start, which is an indication of a large 
crop of wheat the coming summer. 

The crops of foreign countries are short 
and below an average, which will make a 
demand for our surplus grain and pro- 
visions. 

The balance of trade is in our favor. 

We observe as a result of the brilliant 
outlook that there is a universal scramble 
for property. British syndicates are send- 
ing their money to this country by the 
millions to buy our breweries, distilleries, 
nail mills, flour mills, cotton and woolen 
factories, oil, ore and coal lands, furnaces, 
elevators and all else they can invest in 
where there is a prospect of reasonable 
profit. 

All Europe is excited about the scarcity 
of iron, and where the supply is to come 
from tc meet the requirements of railway 
extension and military operations in the 
old countries. Prices have been ad- 
vancing in England more rapidly than in 
this country. 

We are now in am era of commercial ac- 
tivity unequaled in the annals of trade. 

A production of ten millions of tons of 
pig iron wiil not supply the demand for 
1890. No. 1 pig iron will be low at $30 
per ton. The price will advance above 
that figure this year. 

The growth of the United States is re- 
markable. 

Sixty-five millions of people. 

Four hundred million acres of improved 
and cultivated land. 

Two hundred thousand miles of rail- 
way. 

A billion and a half of good money in 
circulation. 

A network of electric wires from ocean 
to ocean and a profusion of all the ele- 
ments of wealth. 

The progress and improvements in com- 
merce, manufactures and agriculture sur- 
pass anything known in the world’s his- 
tory. 

arr 

Joseph R. Jackson, of Pittsburgh, pro- 
poses in a patent recently granted to make 
sheet-iron by passing the bloom or pile 
first through a heating furnace, then 
through plating rolls into another heating 
furnace, and back and forth from one fur- 
nace through the rolls into the other fur- 
nace, until reduced to the desired gauge, 
so maintaining the proper heat for rolling 
without the necessity of removing it at 
intervals to a re-heating furnace. 





There are 36 car building companies in 
the United States, and in the year 1889 
they turned out 70,546 cars, and at the 
shops of railroad companies there were 
doubtless enough cars built to swell the 
number added to the freight equipment 
of the roads of this country last year to 
100,000 cars. 
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An Improvement In Gas Furnaces. 





We have received the following com- 
munication in reference to this matter: 

To the Editor.—In your issue of Janu- 
ary 9 you published an article headed: 
‘* An Improvement on Gas Furnaces,” with 
a sketch by Morris Weis, of Steelton, Pa. 
This sketch recalled an old drawing in my 
possession, of which the accompanying 
sketch shows the exact copy of the im- 
portant part, to which I beg leave to refer. 
Both designs, the present one and that of 
Mr. Weis, show at first sight the same 
features, the slag pockets as well as the 
construction of the arches which cover the 
regenerative chambers. Where they differ, 
it is undoubtedly in favor of the ac- 
companying sketch. The cut below shows 
that at that time the designer introduced 
the improvement of placing the flues inde- 
pendent, instead of side by side, and al- 
ternately in one line, each set having its 
own vertical center line, thus commanding 
for each set of flues the full width of the 
furnace. This allows of makiny these 

ges between the regenerative chain- 

rs and hearth a maximum. To lead the 

gases up to the hearth in the way de- 

scribed, is now well known to furnace 

men, and is especially used for open hearth 
and glass furnaces. 

As to the age of this drawing, I may 
say, that I copied it besides many others, 
tor use by Professor Diirre in his elaborate 
work ‘‘Anlage & Betrieb der Eisen- 
hiitten” (Leipzig, 1879-1890). I may 
further add that the furnace built after 
this plan was a 3-ton open hearth, was put 
up at the works of Falkenroth and 
Kocher, at Hapse, Germany, in 1874. 
Curiously enough, the drawing is called 
‘¢Siemens-Martin Furnace, New Design.” 
Comparing it with the design of Mr. 
Weis, we find again that ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing new under the sun.” I have not the 
leust doubt that so far as Mr. Weis is con- 
cerned the published design by him is 
original with him. The case, however, is 
so drastic, that I thought it worth while to 
make a few remarks. 

Every furnaceman will agree that the 
slag pockets thus arranged are eminently 
practical, but as the arrangement of this 
kind of pocket depends more or less on the 
direction of the arches of the regenerative 
chambers they can be used only for a lim- 
ited furnace width, say up to 6 or 7 feet. 
For a wider furnace we lose area in the 
chambers by the necessity of high-turned 
arches, which require more costly binding 
(trusses). The inner chamber, which is 
located entirely below the hearth, has the 
advantage that the pressure of the arch 
toward the carrying side walls is to a cer- 
tain extent balanced by the weight of 
front and rear wall of the furnace proper; 
they are identical with the chamber walls 
below them. In the ordinary Siemens 
furnace the repairing of the port-holes, 
which are built in the arches of the regen- 
erative chambers at the most delicate spot 
of the whole apparatus, involves taking 
the furnace down, while in the new de- 
sign these port-holes or passages can be 
renewed without any trouble and corres- 
pondingly small expense, as they form a 
part independent of the rest of the fur- 
nace. There is another feature presented 
in the accompanying cut which may be 
worth mentioning. I refer to the large 
4x4inch checker brick placed to leave 
the same distance between them for the 
gases to pass. These figures may be some- 
what extreme, but they show that the de- 
signer at that time knew what he was 
about. To crowd the chambers with 


checker brick from 14 to 2 inches apart, 
thus securing slow travel of the gases, is 
of the past. 

Following up the article above men- 
tioned, we find that the author advocates 
tbe building of horizontal instead of verti- 
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cal chambers. He even proposes to make 
chambers of like capacity proportionately 
smaller and longer, in order to heat the 
gases more thoroughly. I consider this 
somewhat venturesome, and it will be dif- 
ficult to demonstrate what can be gained 
by doing so. The vertical Siemens cham- 
ber combines, in my estimation, all advan- 
tages for storing and transmitting heat in 
the full sense of the word with regard to 
efficiency, and can in no way be excelled 
by the horizontal chamber. Where hori- 
zontal chambers must be used to meet cer- 
tain requirements, and where location and 
other circumstances dictate them, they are 
the right thing in the right place, but that 
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and W. H. Harrison. An injunction was 
asked against all of them, and they made 
answer that Ericsson was not the original 
inventor of the hot-air engine and that it 
was in use prior to the issue of letters 
patent to him. Judge Lacombe granted 
the motion as to the pnority of Ericsson’s 
patents, but denied it as to the prior use 
of the engines. 


Receiver Parrott Confirmed.—Judge 
Lacombe, in the United States Circuit 
Court, has handed down a decision con- 
firming and ratifying the appointment of 
Mr. Edwin M. Parrott as receiver of the 
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IMPROVEMENT IN GAS FURNACES. 


they are superior to the vertical chamber 
I cannot well admit. 
JosEF REULEAUX. 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 20, 1890. 


LL 


Ericsson’s Hot-Air Engine.—John 
Ericsson, the noted inventor, on March 
30, 1880, was granted a patent on a hot- 
air engine, which later he transferred to 
Mr. George H. Robinson, of this city, 
who in turn assigned all his rights under 
the patent to C. H. Delamater, of the 
Delamater Iron Works, who secured a re- 
lease of the patent and proceeded to man- 
ufacture the peculiar engine. Mr. Dela- 
mater soon found that a number of other 
firms were engaged in the manufacture of 
Ericsson’s hot-air engine, and he began 
proceedings to enjoin them. Among the 
manufacturers engaged in turning out the 
engines were John Weber, A. Flake, E. 
Bertine, M. Gibline, 8. F. Knapp, C. R. 
Frisbie, H. Rheinhardt, Joseph Granger 


Cameron Iron and Coal Company, of Penn- 
sylvania, in a suit brought against them by 
the Central Trust Company, of this city. 
On December 13 last Mr. Parrott was ap- 

inted receiver under a mortgage of 

1,000,000 made by the Cameron Iron and 
Coal Company on their Pennsylvania 
properties to the Central Trust Company, 
to secure the issue of $1,000,000 worth of 
bonds, which the trust company guaran- 
teed. The company demurred to the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, and on arguments 
Judge Lacombe overruled the demurrer 
and ratified the appointment of Receiver 
Parrott. The receiver is given power to 
proceed in the matter of the mortgage, 
which was made March 1, 1888, and to act 
on acceptances held by the Western Na- 
tional Bank, of this city, as collateral, and 
he is further authorized to prosecute all 
suits necessary to obtain ession of the 
defendants’ property, which the Cameron 
people are directed to turn over to the 
receiver, 
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A Great Lighthouse. 





Bids will be opened in the office of the 
Lighthouse Board July 1 for the erection 
of a lighthouse on the Outer Diamond 
Shoal, off Cape Hatteras, N.C. The total 
cost of the structure is limited by act of 
Congress to $500,000. A light has never 
been erected on this shoal before on ac- 
count of the extraordinary engineering 
difficulties in the way, and the work now 
contemplated will be the greatest under- 
taking in the line of lighthouse building 
in the world. There are but two light- 
houses built that can be at all com- 

red with it. Those are the Rothersand 
ight at the mouth of the Weser River, 
Holland, in ihe North Sea, and 14-foot 
light at the mouthof the Delaware Bay. 
The tower 1s to be 150 feet high from low- 
water mark to the light in the lantern. 
The Lighthouse Board dves not specify 
what method shall be adopted, but it is 
generally understood that an immense 
caisson, 80 or 100 feet in diameter, with a 
hollow iron cylinder projecting from its 
center, will be built at the most conveni- 
ent port. This will resemble a gigantic 
iron pan turned upside down, with a tube 
running from its center. This caisson will 
have to be towed out to the site, being 
lifted on the way over a bar where there is 
but 8 feet of water at high tide. When it 
is finally at the site it will be sunk rapidly 
until its cutting edges rest on the sands of 
the shoal. Then the work of excavation 
will be begun and carried on as fast us the 
most modern appliances will admit. As 
the sand beneath the caisson is excavated 
and carried up through the tube the sharp 
edges will sink iower until finally bed-rock 
is reached. When all the edges rest firmly 
on the rock the entire caisson and tube 
will be filled with concerete to a hight of 
30 feet above the sea level, converting it 
into a solid block and column of stone al- 
most as firm as a granite monolith. The 
action of the seas and the constant scour- 
ing of the sand might soon wewr away the 
iron shell, but the concrete will be practi- 
cally indestructible. It will be protected, 
however, by a rip-rap packing of granite 
blocks weighing not less than two tons 
eacb. Above this solid structure will rise 
an iron and steel tower divided into ten 
stories, including the watch-room and the 
lantern. 

— EE 

The Hight of Sea Waves —The late 
Captain Scoresby measured the waves of 
the Atlantic from the bridge of a Cunarder, 
and he reported their maximum elevation 
as being 26 feet. Worse weather than he 
ever met with must have prevailed in the 
Atlantic of late years. Full-powered pas- 
senger steamers have had their bulwarks 
shattered, their deck ladders torn away, 
their boats wrenched from their davits, 
and the iron davits themselves twisted 
like pin-wire. Now the boats of such 
vessels are swung high aloft above the 
deck. Therefore the seas which smashed 
them into matchwood and twisted the 
davits from which they were torn must 
have been of greater elevation than 26 feet. 
Not very long ago the Servia was the 
largest and most powerful passenger 
steamer afloat. Seen on smooth water in 
her ordinary trim her towering hight 
seems to make her secure against being 
boarded by any wave, yet on one occasion 
a leaping sea struck her with such violence 
that it flattened one of her huge funnels. 
The hight of that wave must have been 
nearer 50 feet than 26. The other week 
the Dundee screw-liner Croma arrived at 
New York in a sea-battered condition and 
reported fearful weather. She had actu- 
ally shipped a sea down her funnel—an 
elevation of 56 feet above the ordinary 
water level. If steamers having a fair de- 
gree of buoyancy meet with such experi- 


ence what wonder is it that heavy-cargo 
o 


steamers like the National Line steamship 
Erin, their decks loaded with cattle, occa- 
sionally go to the bottom. 


Exports trom New York. 





The following statement compiled from 
the records of the custom house shows the 
quantity and value of metals, machinery, 
engines, implements, &c., exported from 
New York during the calendar year ended 
December 31, 1889: 


Quantity. Value. 
ONE ii dacckd Zaseccws $3,242 
Mowers and reapers..... ........ 2,267,525 
Plows and cultivators.... ... .... 793,413 
All other agricultural im- 
plements and parts.... ........ 677,510 
Carriages, horse cars and 
Mra ceciidtcatéan “avnneeds 1,594,033 
Steam passenger and 
freight carr, No........ 1,276 719,683 
Clocks and partsof. ... ........ 1,306,120 


Copper ore (2240 pounds), 
Copper, ingots, bars and 
old, pounds 


935.965 
935,962 


16,324,811 1,846,993 


Copper, sheets, pounds... 20,112 4,546 
Copper, all other manu- 

I Ga WiPacdien.eiagasks 45,017 
Pig iron (2240 pounds), 

aden seen eens ; 416 7,438 
Band, hoop and scroll 

iron, pounds........... 22,209 676 
Bar iron, pounds ........ 302,695 7,531 
Car-wheels, No ......... 8,877 75,228 
Castings, not elsewhere 

MRM aCe de rcccacca -senweens 101,804 
CEM rkbuwcanieees sea kernes 100,159 
catia civen .cveewaen 850,484 
Ingots, bars and rods of 

steel, pounds..... ..... 25,126 1,799 
Locks and other builders’ 

DE ccuakoctarcsé sedkecns 1,339,876 
Machinery, not elsewhere 

specified ..........-.60.  ceeeeees 5,902,926 
Nails and spikes, cut, 

We sian 2010, 244 ate oes 8,092,317 184,382 
Nails, wire, horse-shoe, 

tacks, &c., pounds..... 1,669,676 149,667 
Iron plates and sheets, 

DOIN ick ckkveneases 320,364 11,920 
Steel plates and sheet&, 

ID acca diavina’s siuadg 75,743 2,526 
Printing presses and 

MN Miicicsicnavcetas “Sdeanecs 200,906 
Steel railroad bars or 

ee ee 980 34,388 
NEE CNN iin vensead. / staeenes 1,792,490 
Scales and balances......  ........ 288,190 
Sewing machines and 


nw 
. 
0 


Steam fire engines, No... 
Locomotive engines, No. 


Stationary steam engines, 

DON eaets coe duhaciaune 250 178,208 
Steam boilers and parts 

SN oa in cen dka cha wae 346,9C0 
Stoves, ranges and parts ........ 194,020 
Wire, seul RaNaens tance 16,762,225 559,220 
Iron and steel, all other 

ee 1,522,250 
eee pounds...... 4,813 2, 

ine ore or oxide (2240 

pounds), toms.......... 1,337 73,796 
Zinc, pigs, bars, plates 

and sheets, pounds.... 789,656 33,456 
Zinc, and other manu- 

POUR vaccekscucncs .weaeuses 11,468 


In a review of the export trade it is 
painfully noticeable how small a propor- 
tion of the enormous aggregate was 
shipped under the American flag. Out 
of a value of $336,784,763 which cleared 
from this port in 1889, only $22,980,248 
went in American steamers and $18,587,- 
613 in American sailing vessels. The re- 
maining $295,216,902 were shipped in 
foreign vessels, $261,325,196 in steamers 
and $33,891,706 under sail. 


—_———E—EE 
Iron Roadways.—In the Pennsylvania 
Legislature the improvement of the 


highways of that State has received 
much consideration, and an iron track, 
rather than one of other materials 
recommended by H. Neidig, a mechanical 
engineer, is apparently regarded with 
favor. He says: ‘‘ An iron track, some- 
what analogous to a street-car track, must 
be provided for the wheels. This may be 
an iron bar, 6 or 8 inches, flat on the under 
and slightly concave on the upper surface. 
That is to say, the bar is passed through 


D 





rolls, leaving the upper side thin ‘to the 
center and heavier to the edges. The 
middle may be % inch and gradually to 
the edges § inch thick. The bar thus 
fashioned, is to rest on a plank laid 
lengthwise underneath and this, to rest-on 
stone, short posts or cross-ties, and ‘the 
track to be nearly even with the general 
surface. It is not necessary to do much 
grading; the team travels between the 
rails and this space may be cobbled, 
graveled or cindered, or left unimproved, 
as the main thing has been secured—a 
roadway for the wheels. Such a road isa 
tremendous factor in its own construction, 
as a good track is at once secured to trans- 
port material on, and as to cost, it is con- 
siderably less than either plank, stone or 
gravel. This would open up a new field 
for iron, add largely to the value of farme 
along and near its lines, would be a power- 
ful auxiliary to local transportation, would 
add immensely to the common wealth, 
while hauling and driving would be a 
pleasure to man and beast alike. On no 
other kind of road can loads be hauled se 
large or so rapidly, and it can be shown 
that as a toll road, at only a moderate 
charge, from 15 to 25 per cent. per annum 
can be realized on cost, clear of the expense 
of wear and tear.” 
RR 


Iron Making at Florence, Ala.—In a 
neat pamphlet published by the Florence 
Cotton and Iron Company, an organization 
chiefly under the control of Philadelphia 
capitalists, we find the following estimate 
of cost of making iron at Florence, by 
John M. Hartman, of Taws & Hartman, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hartman says: From 
all the data which I have been able to 
gatber from the furnaces which were ac- 
cessible to me at Sheffield and Florence 
the cost of making iron per ton will be as 
follows: 


Jasper coke, 240 pounds, at $2.75 perton. $2.95 


Wi dacccccastadsgen saveae sedamecuecues 3.30 
REIN sac Shs acccciaadeesevesencaus 0 
gins 4 ts aes eta desea sen a phedeees L530 
PRs aaa wae'sd sacks). aatneie dawns et] 
Loss in coke and ore.......... ...-++.- 34 
Supplies taxes, insurance, office and 
SINR on censvase: souctmetviaehddes L13 
Interest on investment and profit and 
Wy CR ina oxida vicacncnessccqscmpetsaee 4 
GR dcawcus « seaduceienawnd $10.78 


This is as cheap as iron can be produced 
by any furnace at Birmingham, Ala., with 
one exception. 


The Aluminum Metal Mfg. Company, of 
40 Water street, Boston, are manufacturers 
of what they call an aluminum “‘ flux.” 
They publish a circular in which they give 
the following results of tests made at the 


works named: 
Tensile stren — 
Without ith 
tlux. flux. 
South Boston Iron Works. 
Cupola casting. _......... 16,215 19,091 
South Boston Iron Works. 
Gun iron ome. Sears 30,016 31,760 
Franconia Iron Works. 
Puddled billets (1 per cent. 
Oe hinaneks, aowekan : 782 59,276 
South Boston Iron Works. 
Gun iron (0.5 per cent. of 
flux ate a een 2 32,688 
— ee ee eaten ‘ 
‘opper casting (3 per cent. 
NN 8 son curated 19,000 23,205 
Franconia Iron Works. 
Puddled bar iron (1 per 
Ce 6S: | ee 42,276 53,291 


The Boston and Lockport Block Com- 
pany, at East Boston, have also experi- 
mented with the flux. 


-—- 


During the past year the receipts of the 
Cooper Union for the advancement of sci- 
ence and art amounted to $47,286.83, of 
which $15,773.75 was interest on endow- 
ments and $900 a donation. The expen- 
ditures were $46,157.48. The free night 
classes in science and art cost $10, 131.89, 
and the free art school for women $10,- 
185.01. 
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Zinc carbonates are being shipped in 
considerable quantities from the Hanover 
Mines in New Mexico to La Salle, IIL, 
for treatment, freights between those 
points having been reduced to $13.25 per 
ton. The mines are believed to be among 
the most important in the country, as the 
zinc belt extends for five or six miles. 





An extensive covered pier, 900 feet in 
length, will be erected at the Atlantic 
Docks, Brooklyn. 


The agreement under which the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company will supply the 
city of Newark, N. J., with a maximum 
of 50,000,000 gallons of water per day 
gives the company the option of becoming 
the absolute owner in its own right of the 
said water works upon the payment there- 
for of the sum of $6,000,000, of which 
$4,000,000 is to be paid upon the delivery 
of the works, and the remaining $2,000,- 
000 at the expiration of eleven years from 
the date of the contract. 


The Philadelphia Ledger asks: ‘* Why 
should the Government be expected to 
furnish a market for an over-production of 
the ‘white metal’ any more than for an 
excess in the production of the black 
metal, iron, or the red metal, copper?” 
No one has yet furnished a satisfactory 
answer to that question. 


A snow plow invented by Master Me- 
chanic A. F. Priest, of the Eastern Minne- 
sota Railway, has been doing effective 
service on the Northern Pacific. 


The farmers in some of the Western 
States are petitioning the railroads to 
make what they cali an emergency rate 
for the transportation of corn to the East- 
ern markets. They claim that the surplus 
corn product is valueless at present prices, 
inasmuch as the cost of getting it to mar- 
ket absorbs so much of the proceeds that 
they have not enough left to pay them for 
the labor of raisingit. They base their ap- 
peal upon the theory that a reduction of 
the freight would add just that much to 
the amount received by them for their 
corn; but it is a well-known fact that a 
general lessening of freight on a given 
product does not always give an advan- 
tage to the producer. 


The cable in Minneapolis has been 
abandoned for electricity, which operates 
with entire success where employed on 
another line and is likely to be introduced 
throughout the city. 


State Comptroller Wemple, at Albany, 
suggests the importance of enacting a law 
providing for the taxation of personal 
property, as represented by the indebted- 
ness of corporations. He believes the 
amount legally liable is equal to the valu- 
ation of real estate and should share in 
sustaining the burden. The total bonded 
indebtedness of the corporations of this 
State is believed to equal two thousand 
million dollars. The Comptroller would 
impose a ‘‘ reasonable tax for State purposes 
upon the interest or income paid annually 
upon the bonded indebtedness of corpora- 
tions and joint steck associations, to be 
retained by all such corporations and asso- 
ciations and paid into the State Treasury.” 


The French authorities adopted the 
Lebel rifie in the summer of 1887, and 
immediately began the manufacture of 
this destructive weapon on a large scale. 
The whole army has by this time been 
fitted out with the new weapon. Accord- 
ing to all accounts this rifle must be the 
most deadly weapon yet invented, with 
the possible exception of the Maennlicher 
repeating rifle, with which the Austrian 
infantry is now being fitted out. The 
Lebel rifle, it is expected, will effect a 


complete change in the battles of the fu- | 
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ture. Its ammunition produces no smoke, 
and the report of its detonation can 
scarcely be heard, so that its use will not 
betray the position of the troops armed 
with it. It will carry its bullet more than 
a mile and a half, and with a more certain 
aim than has been possible with ordinary 
rifles. 


When the Reading Railroad shall have 
built its bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at Harrisburg, and have constructed 
a connecting line to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Road at Hyndman, the new route 
thus opened will be almost an air-line be- 
tween New York and Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and the Southwest. It is reported 
that the Reading intends to run vestibule 
trains between Harrisburg and New York, 
and to make the new line a strong com- 
petitor to the Pennsylvania. . 


For the current year the New York 
State tax is $12,557,352.74, the rate being 
three and fifty-two one-hundredths mills, 
and the valuation of property $3,567,429, - 


757. The tax to be devoted as follows: 
School yes ein. |  Mapasese cei $3,460,406.86 
Canals, including canal debt....... 2,639,898.02 
General purposes... ........ sees 6,457 ,047.86 
EG ic06.  kihin aethabagenmenewad $12,557 352.74 


The Comptroller reports a surplus of 
$1,500,000 in the Treasury. 


The Treasury Department decides that 
iron show cards must pay 45 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


The Supreme Court compels a reluctant 
railroad company to adopt steam heating. 
For a long time the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 
have held out against the law requiring 
the substitution of steam heat on all roads 
over 50 miles in length. The company 
claimed that it was exempted, as only 26 
miles of its line lay in the State of New 
York. The State brought suit for penalties 
amounting to +7000, and the company de- 
murred. Upon the demurrer Judge In- 
graham, in Supreme Court, Special Term, 
gave judgmert for the State, holding 
that the law applied to all trunk lines 
coming into the State. Upon appeal the 
general term sustained Judge Ingraham. 


The sugar importers, Willett & Gray, in 
their annual review, give the imports of 
sugar into the United States during 1889 
at 1,008,810 tons, this being a decrease 
from the previous year of 75,370 tons, the 
imports in 1888 being 1,084,810 tons. 
The sources from which the supplies were 
drawn show, as against 1888, some 
changes, the most striking being increases 
of 55,056 tons from the Philippine Islanas 
and 21,544 tons from Java, with decreases 
of 60,005 tons from Cuba, 58,662 tons 
from Brazil and 19,933 tons from Europe. 
For several years preceding 1889 there was 
an average annual increase in the con- 
sumption of 5 per cent. and in estimating 
supply and demand 12 months ago this 
rate of increase was mostly adopted. The 
actual results show a temporary arrest of 
the expansion, due probably to the high 
prices of 1889. The total consumption of 
the United States in 1888 was 1,457,264 
tons, or 52.65 pounds per capita: in 1889 
it was 1,457,561 tons, or only 51.015 
pounds per capita. 

The Cumberland Gap Tunnel, which 
opens up the connection between the 
Louisville and Nashville, and the Norfolk 
and Western, will be completed in Feb- 
ruary. It is 35874 feet long. A vein of 
fine coal 5 feet thick was passed through. 


A plan for freight interchange on a 
— scale at Chicago is urged by Presi- 

ent Stocking, of the Chicago, St. Paul 
and Kansas road. He proposes to have 
the yards of all the large railroad systems 
which enter Chicago built around a cir- 
cular track outside the city. From this 
circular track other tracks are to radiate 
to each yard in its vicinity. When a car 
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is to be transferred from the Baltimore 
and Ohio yard to the Pennsylvania for 
instance, it is sent from the Baltimore and 
Ohio yard down the radiating track to 
the circle and moved around it until it 
xets opposite the track leading to the 
Pennsylvania yard. Then it is sent down 
to its destination with very little time lost 
during the entire process. 


The latest development in the attempted 
boycott of England by the traders of 
Portugal is the establishment of a line of 
steamships, under the Spanish flag, to run 
between Lisbon and Brazil. The Portu- 
guese pewspapers prophesy that the result 
will be the downfall of English steamboat 
companies and of England’s commercial 
greatness. But there may be a mistake 
somewhere. 


It has been predicted that the result of 
the conclusion of negotiations between the 
Peruvian Government and its bond-hold- 
ing creditors would be apparent in the ex- 
ecution of contracts held by Americans for 
building railways in Peru, and which 
would amount to not far from $30,000,000 
a year. Already the first indication of this 
lively and profitable commerce has come. 
One day last week, in response to a cable 
from London, it is said that estimates were 
ore sent out as to the cost of an iron 

ridge to be used in the extension of the 
Oroya Railroad, and expectations are that 
before the spring opens American contract- 
ors will find themselves loaded with im- 
portant engagements. The money is ad- 
vanced by the English syndicate which is 
now undertaking to carry out the colossal 
;™mprovements commenced in former years. 


Important changes in the New York 
harbor line are proposed, affecting wharf 
property at Hoboken, Jersey City and 
Communipaw, also-at South Brooklyn, 
Bushwick Creek and Gowanus Bay. The 
Harbor Line Board, of which Gen. Henry 
L. Abbott is president, heard statements 
by Thomas F. Rowland, of the Continental 
Iron Works; Capt. John W. Ambrose, 
president of the South Brooklyn Ferry 
Company; George M. Alcott, eS ie of 
the Phenix Chemical Works; R. T. Bush, 
representing the Bush & Denslow Mfg. 
Company; M. D. Lawrence, representing 
William H. Beard and the interests of the 
Erie Basin and many others. Mr. Row- 
land showed that the proposed changes in 
the water front would practically preclude 
the Continental Iron Works from lauuching 
boats and render the securing of supplies 
in the shape of coal and iron by that com- 
pany a matter of extreme difficulty. A 
further hearing will be had in February. 


A machine in Providence, Rhode Island, 
is successfully converting ramie fiber into 
valuable textile products. 


The extension and enlargement of facili- 
ties for travel on the Manhattan Elevated 
Railway in this city is supposed to be in- 
cluded in the company’s scheme for rais- 
ing $40,000,000 from the issue of a new 4 
per cent mortgage. 


Throughout Pennsylvania there is a gen- 
eral movement, headed by the State Road 
Commissioners, to improve the public 
highways. A durable and smooth bed of 
broken stones, rolled and concreted, is 
considered the correct standard. 


Discussing the question, ‘‘ What shall 
succeed the Interstate Railway Associa- 
tion,” the Stockholder presents in detail the 
plan advanced by Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
and concludes: ‘‘If all attempts at a com- 
bination between the competing roads on 
a basis of real strength are abandoned, the 
same state of affairs will return as existed 
in the summer of 1888. If, on the other 


hand, a compact busi-ess-like confedera- 
tion is entered into—one having the co- 
hesive force of the trust without necessi- 
tating corporate union—the disastrous ef- 
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fects of ruinous competition Will be 
avoided and the roads will do business on 
a paying basis until the country grows up 
to a point giving business to the extent of 
their capacity.” 


The Canadian Marine Association, at 
Toronto, unanimously passed resolutions 
asking the Government to remove all 
duties on materials used in the construc- 
tion and equipment of Canadian built ves- 
sels. It was represented that on a vessel 
costing $250,000 the material might be set 
down as one-third of the value, and the 
statement was made that with a free im- 
port of raw material $40,000 to $50,000 
might be saved on steel vessels 255 feet 
long, as compared with prices paid at De- 
troit or Bay City. 


There are excellent prospects for an 
electric railroad being established between 
Providence, R.I., and Pawtucket; in fact, 
it is assured, providing the General Assem- 
bly acts favorably on the bill which will 
early come before it for consideration ask- 
ing for the incorporation of a company to 
be known as the Pawtucket Cable Tram- 
way Company, and giving said company 
power to build an electric railroad be- 
tween the two cities. 


The taxable property in Johnstown was 
reduced $700,000 in the flooded district. 
Including the loss of personal estate and of 
corporations the totals are $7,000,000 or 
$8,000,000. 


Subsidizing African steamship lines is 
popular in Germany. 


It is proposed to bridge the Delaware 
River at Philadelphia. From $2,000,000 
to $4,000,000 will be wanted. . 


The four large connecting rods made by 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Forge Works, for 
the Fall River steamer, Plymouth, weigh 
over 4 tons each 


Otis Brothers, elevator builders ot this 
city, have brought suit before the Tribunal 
de Commerce de la Seire, in Paris, against 
Gustav Eiffel, designer of the celebrated 
Tower, to recover a balance of $14,700, 
alleged to be still owing on the $30,000 
contrect. 


Cashier Geo. H. Lounsbery, of the New 
York postoffice was declared to be a de- 
faulter to the extent of $45,000, and to 
avoid arrest shot himself at his home in 
Hackensack, N. J. 


By an explosion of natural gas in Col- 
umbus, Ohio, on Friday evening six lives 
were lost and 29 persons seriously injured. 
Two houses were blown into wreckage. 
The explosion as near as can be ascertained, 
resulted from a defective joint in a gas 
pipe. 

The Boston fire commissioners have been 
requested by the City Councils to report 
the cost of supplying the business dis- 
tricts with water piped directly from the 
harbor. Possibly the disused plant of 
the steam heating company may be uti- 
lized in the manner suggested. 


J. O. Draper, of Pawtucket, R. I., has 

ublished a plan improving Pawtucket 

iver. He proposes the building of a 
dam at the mouth of the river, with locks 
of suitable hight and width, thus making 
a canal large eno gh to accommodate ves- 
sels that would be likely to come up the 
river; he then proposes that the channel 
be straightened and walled in with slips 
at convenient points where vessels could 
anchor, the hills on either side furnishing 
sufficient material for filling in. 


Cleveland is much interested in the con- 
struction of works in progress in that city 
for some unknown purpose. The only 
persons known in the enterprise are David 
R. Paige, of New York, and a representa- 
tive of the Standard Oil Company. The 
name of the corporation is the Cleveland 
Crystal Company, and from the fact that 


a deep well is being bored into a salt water 
vein the design is supposed to be to manu- 
facture soda by the ammonia process. 


In the case of the 14 men drowned in 
the bridge caisson on January 9th, a 
coroner’s jury in Louisville, Ky., has 
found that the accident was the result of 
the men in the caisson becoming panic- 
stricken. 


There is no improvement in the coal 
market at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati or Louis- 
ville. 


The name of ‘‘ Count Mitkiewicz ” 
again comes into notice coupled with an- 
other grand Chinese banking and railway 
scheme similar to that with which the 
name of Wharton Barker, of Philadelphia, 
was associated not long ago, but which 
came to naught. It is now stated with 
some appearance of truth that the present 
Chinese Minister to Washington came out 
to this country under instructions from 
the Chinese Imperial Government to re- 
open negotiations without delay. The 
secretary of the Chinese legation at Wash- 
ington is represented as saying that the 
plan for the establishment of a bank in 
China with American capital, which has 
been discussed for so long, is about to be 

ut into operation under the direction of 

i Hung Chang, the Prime Minister of 
China, and that the trusted agent of the 
Prime Minister is Count Mitkiewicz. The 
concession includes the right to construct 
railroads, establish a bank, erect a mint 
and other projects of like character. The 
Government of China is to have a one-half 
interest and contro! and the American 
capitalists the other half. The latter are 
spoken of as responsible men in New York 
and Chicago, but details of the scheme are 
lacking. 

The post office receipts at 30 large offices 
during the closing quarter of the year 
show large gains, the total being $6,278, - 
618, against a total for the same quarter in 
1888 of $5,692,062, a difference of 10.31 


percent. The full figures for the seven 
largest offices were as follows: 
Per 
Office. 1889. 1888. cent. 
POE BOOMs vs ccec cen $1,596,649 $1,458,585 9.4 
nee beeseses --«» 815,987 714.990 14.1 
Philadelphia.... ... 596,043 551,093 8.1 
BOBtoM.........ccccsce _ 563,932 502,378 10.2 
St. Louis... ......... 289,333 261,573 10.6 
Cincinnati........ .. 213,179 196,142 8.7 
Brooklyn........ 198,310 180,282 = 110.0 


These figures indicate that the business of 
the country is being conducted on an in- 
creasing scale. 


The work of locating a new coal mine 
has been commenced at Portsmouth, on 
what is known as the Hazard farm, located 
on the east side of Rhode Island. More 
than half a century ago some coal was 
taken out, but at that time the digging 
proved unprofitable. A quantity of regu- 
lar prospectipg machinery is on the spot 
and more is en route. 


There were 576 wells drilled in Wash- 
ington County, Pa., last year, at a cost of 
about $4,000,000, and the oil produced 
numbered 4,015,000 barrels. 


The steel steamship Maverick, built by 
the Columbian Iron Works, Baltimore,and 
launched last week, is the largest steam- 
ship ever built in that city. She was built 
for the Standard Oil Company and will run 
between Boston and Philadelphia, carry- 
ing 500,000 gallons of oil at a single trip. 


Fighting the snow with great rotary 
snow plows is the principal business of 
late on the Central Pacific and other rail- 
roads in the Far West. The experience 
obtained in working these machines will 
be useful. 


Ne more successful public improvement 
has been made in the South during the 
last few years than the levees, which have 
protected and brought into use again 
millions of acres of fertile alluvial lands 


_| use of oil. 


in Louisiana and Mississippi. They have 
added much wealth already to those 
States; but what has been so far gained is 
as nothing compared with what may be 
expected when all the lands thus rescued 
are under cultivation, as they soon will be. 


The inhabitants of the annexed district 
in Harlem advocate the construction of 
a tunnel as a substitute for a drawbridge 
at Harlem River. The tunnel would cost 
$2,000,000. 


In the case of James H. Pool against 
the Vacuum Oil Company, at Rochester, 
N. Y., the jury awarded a verdict of 
$45,627 to the plaintiff. Pool’s mill was 
completely destroyed by an explosion of 
naphtha that, through carelessness on the 
part of the company, it was claimed, 
leaked into the city sewers about two 
years ago. This is one of several suits for 
large amounts growing out of the ex- 
plosion. 


A committee of citizens in Cleveland, 
Ohio, of which Professor Olney is chair 
man, propose to organize a society to abate 
the ‘‘ smoke nuisance.” 


The industries of Maine have taken a 
new start, nearly $4,000,000 having been 
invested in new enterprises during the 
last year. 


In the Supreme Court in Iowa, at Des 
Moines, Judge Given, on an appeal, de- 
cides that a number of shippers in Jasper 
County are entitled to recover rebates 
from the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad equal to the amount allowed 
other oe in the years from 1880 to 
1884. Under the common law the carrier 
was not allowed tc charge more than a 
reasonable rate. 


The skippers of three steamships, the 
California, from Hamburg; the Friesland, 
from Antwerp, and the Rhaetia, from 
Hamburg, are enthusiastic in their praises 
of oil as a wave-breaker. The Rhaetia 
used the fluid with magical effect in a 
hurricane on January 17. The Friesland, 
on the same day, kept the towering sea 
from breaking aboard the ship by a liberal 
The California, while hove to 
under small sails in the same terrific 
wind, saved herself by using oil. 


A decree of the Chilian Government 
fixes March 1 as the date for receiving 
proposals for the construction of a narrow- 
gauge railway from the nitrate of soda 
fields of Agua Santa to Junin. 


A new forge or blacksmith shop is in 
course of construction at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, to aid in building the new 
cruisers and a new machine shop will be 
necessary. 


The new Havana steamer Yumuri, built 
at Chester for Ward’s line, made about 
fourteen knots an hour on her trip to New 
York. Her officers say she wiil prove her- 
self a fine sea boat. 

— ——$ 


A Verdict Against an Inventor.— 
A verdict for $200,000 and interest was 
rendered in this city on Friday by a jury 
in Supreme Court, Part I, before Judge 
Lawrence, in the suit of William Pitt 
against Charles Kellogg for violation of 
agreement. Pitt is a broker and Kellogg 
an inventor, who held five patents upon 
seamless steel tubes. Pitt was to have 
$200,000 for organizing a syndicate to 
utilize the patents. He and Kellogg met 
representatives of Pitt’s syndicate, Messrs. 
Garrett, Sloan and Hill, in Philadelphia, 
and four of the five patents were exhibited 
in models. An adjournment was taken to 
allow Kellogg to produce the fifth model, 
which was the principal one. Instead of 
keeping his engagement, Kellogg was ac- 
cused of taking the model to Boston and 
placing the invention with a syndicate 
there, capitalized at $2,000,000. Pitt then 
sued for his commission. 
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MANUFACTURING, 


Iron and Steel. 


The production of steel rails at the Ed- 
gar Thomson Steel Works, of Carnegie 
Brothers & Co., Limited, at Braddock, 
Pa., for the present month is largely in 
excess of the make for any similar period 
in their history The daily average out- 
put has exceeded 1100 tons, and during 
one day last week the production was 1250 
tons. On the night of the 23d inst. the 
output of No. 1 turn for 12 hours was 
25,029 rails. The largest number ever 
turned out before was 16,069 rails in eight 
hours. A new extension, 47 x 138 feet, is 
baing added to the plant. In it will be 
placed two additional straightening ma- 
ehines and two drill presses. The two 
blast furnaces now in course of erection by 
this firm are rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. Furnace H is almost ready for blast 
and will probably go in the latter part of 
mext month. Furnace I is not so far ad- 
vanced and will hardly be ready for blast 
before May next. 


The Glen Iron Works, at Allentown, Pa., 


were sold on the 16th inst. by order of 


court, under a foreclosure of mortgage, to 
the Allentown Rolling Mill Company, for 
$45,000. The plant has been operated un- 
der lease by the last named company for 
some years. 


A company is in process of formation 


for the purpose of erecting and operating 


an iron and stee! plant at Dunbar, Pa. 
The capital stock is placed at $75,000. 
Dr. J. J. Miller, of Dunbar, was instru- 
mental in forming the company, which is 
eomposed of business men of Dunbar, 
New Haven and Leechburg. Bliss & 
Marshall bave donated a site of 12 
acres for the plant. The plant will con- 
tain for the present eight puddling, one 
scra » and three heating furnaces and two 
sheet mills. 


The Tyler Tube Mfg. Company, of Bos- 
ton, have definitely decided to remove 
their plant to Washington, Pa. The 
reason given for the removal is that the 
New England manufacturers cannot com- 
pete with the Pennsylvania mills, the fuel 
and other material costing too much for 
transportation and leaving little or no 
profit. The boiler tubes made by this 


eompany are the standard of the United 
States Government for naval boilers, and 


they ship tubes to France, Germany, Austria 
and Scotland. 


At Pittsburgh last week the Bank of 
Pittsburgh entered suit against David M. 
Long, to recover on a note for $5000 made 
by Long & Co. on August 20 last and 
due on December 23. Suit was also en- 
tered by the same bank against Long & 
Co. to recover on a promissory note run- 
ning the same dates and payable to the 
order of D. M. Long. The Mechanics’ 
National Bank also entered a suit against 
D. M. Long to recover on a note for $3000 
made by Long & Co. and payable to the 
order of D. M. Long, and the Union Na- 
tional Bank entered suit against D. M. 
Long to recover on a note for $10,000 
made by Long & Co. and payable to the 
order of D. M. Long. 


Jones & Laughlins, Limited, p:oprietors 
of the American Iron and Steel Works, at 
Pittsburgh, are building an additional 
blooming mill. 


Messrs. H. O. Bonnell, W. Scott Bon- 
nell, Capt. J. L. Botsford, Richard Broom, 
C. D. Arms, Frank P. Wick and T. F. 
Woodman, well-known iron manufact- 
urers, of Youngstown, Ohio, and George 8. 
Griscom, of Pittsburgh, have organized 


the Lakeside Nail Company and leased a 
large nail factory owned by the Chicago 


Steel Mfg. Company, at Hammond, Ind., 
and will place it in operation at once pro- 























ducing cut nails. The plant is new and 
one of the best equipped in the country. 
It has 101 automatic aail machines, and 
will produce 25,000 kegs of nails per 
month. Messrs. Griscom and Woodman 
will have charge of the company. 


Steel Company have been licersed by 
McClure & Amsler to erect 16 of these 
stoves at South Chicago, where the com- 
pany are erecting four blast furnaces. The 
stoves will each be 22 x 70 feet. 

Application has been made for a charter 
of incorporation for the Lukens Iron and 
Steel Company, of Coatesville, Pa. 


The Clinch Valley Coal and Iron Com- 
pany have decided to erect a muck bar 
and rolling mill and wrought-iron pipe 
works at Richland, Va., on the Clinch 
Valley extension of the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railroad, 38 miles west of the new 
town of Graham, which is located at the 
junction of the Clinch Valley extension 
and the Flat Top Division, running into 
the Pocahontas Flat Top coal field, A 
branch line from Richlands to the coal 
fields of the Clinch Valley Coal and Iron 
Company is now being constructed, and it 
is expected that shipments will be made 
from these mines by the ist of April. 


The number of tons of iron and steel 
which was imported into Providence, 
R. I., during the month of December, 
1889, was as follows: From Baltimore, 
1097 tons; Philadelphia, 842 tons, 
amounting to 2749 tons. Pig iron—New 
York, 800 tons; Perth Amboy, 2075 tons; 


total, 2875 tons. 























Joseph Hopkins, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has commenced suit against A. M. Byers, 
of Pittsburgh, doing business as the Girard 
Iron Company, for $30,000 damages. Hop- 
kins was employed at the Girard furnace 
and alleges that by reason of a defective 
platform on which he was placed to work 
he received injuries that he claims have 
crippled him for life. 


The Jefferson Iron Works, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, are dismautling their Bessemer 
steel plant, which has been idle for some 
two or three years. 


Jennings Bros. & Co., Limited, pro- 
prietors of the West Penn Steel Works, at 
Leechburg, Pa., who recently removed 
the open-hearth department of their plant 
to Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa., 
have now moved their offices to that loca- 
tion. Their post office address will be 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Syracuse Iron Works property, 
which has been in litigation since 1884, 
has been sold to Charles B. Eversdn, of 
Syracuse, for $25,300. Charles M. War- 
ner, of Jordan, and A. A. Howlett, of 
Syracuse, bought the horseshoe factory. 
The rolling mill will be started as a mer- 
chant-iron mull. 


No. 1 Pioneer Furnace, of the Potts- 
ville Iron and Steel Company, Pottsville, 
Pa., has gone into blast. 


Cordelia Furnace, Columbia, Pa., is 


After the repeated rumors about the | PrePamng to go into blast. 
Addyston Pipe and Steel Company, the 
annual meeting of stockholders was rather 
anxiously looked for. The officers elected 
were: M. Addy, president; W. P. Ander- 
son, vice-preside.t; J. H. Domhoff, secre- 
tary; B. F. Houghton, treasurer, and M. 
Addy, W. P. Anderson, Larz Anderson, 
J. N. Kinney and Briggs Cunningham, 
directors. W. P. Anderson takes the 
place of George Wilshire, whose stock had 
been purchased when Dwight Kinney’s 
dual position was divided between Domhoff 
and Houghton. It was decided to increase 
the capital stock from $1,200,000 to 
$1,500,000, and the additional stock was 
all taken up by the stockholders at par. 
The usual annual dividend of 6 per cent. 
was declared by the directors. 


Machinery. 


An adjourned stockholders’ meeting of 
the Standard Underground Cable Com- 
pany was held in the office of the com- 
pany, in the Westinghouse Building, Pitts- 
burgh, on Thursday, the 23d inst. The 
report of the company showed a business 
of $615,000 for the year 1889, with a net 
profit of nearly $110,000, or 11 per cent. 
It brings the present surplus of the com- 
pany to upward of $140,000. The company 
commenced the new year with orders in 
hand amounting to $135,000. The cables 
and wires of this company were sold 
during the year 1889 to 255 customers. 
These customers are situated in almost 
every State and Territory of the United 
States, and in Canada, New Mexico, Cuba, 
South America, Africa, India and Europe. 
The cables of this company are used for 
every form of electrical service. Mr. 
George Westinghouse, Jr., was elected 
pavsilens of the company for the ensuing 
year, and the following gentlemen were 
elected as directors: George Westing- 
house, Jr., Robert J. Pitcairn, Caleb H. 
Jackson, Mark W. Watson, John H. 
Dalzell, J. W. Marsh and Henry: Snyder. 


Thomas Carlin’s Sons, of Allegheny 
City, Pa., have recently shipped one of 
their 6-foot ore-grinding pans to the Lin- 
den Steel Company, Limited, of Pitts- 
burgh, and are just completing two pans 
for the Homestead Steel Works, of Car- 
negie, Phipps & Co., Limited, at Home- 
stead, Pa. One of their dry pans was re- 
cently put in the plant of the Allegheny 
Bessemer Steel Company, at Duquesne, 
Pa., while several others have been placed 
in different plants in Pittsburgh. 


The Thomas Iron Company have declared 
a regular semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent. and an extra of 24 per cent. This is 


a veritable harvest period for iron manu- 
facturers. 


J. W. E. Allemong, president of the 
Salem Improvement Company, of Salem, 
Va., at the annual meeting of the com- 
pany presented a report of the financial 
condition of the concern. It shows assets 
of $538,363, including $59,711 cash, 
$265,052 interest-bearing notes and $213,- 
600 as value of reserved lots. The liabili- 
ties are $46,730 on notes due two parties. 
Only $60,000 has been called and paid in 


since the company were organized on the 
2d of October, 1889. 


Gordon, Strobel & Laureau, Limited, of 
Philadelphia, have closed a contract for an 
additional 20 x 60 Gordon-Whitwell- 
Cowper fire-brick stove for the Jefferson 
Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio. 


The Simonds Rolling Machine Company, 
of Fitchburg, Mass., are making quite ex- 
tensive additions to their plant, under the 
superintendence of John J. Mant. 


Application will be made in a few days 
for a charter for the Uniov Foundry and 
Machine Company, of Pittsburgh. The 
applicants will be Messrs. F. N. Hoffstot, 
James M. Bailey, James W. Friend, Frank 
H. Zimmer and ©. C. Morrow. The works 
will be located on the old Clinton mill 
property on the South Side, Pittsburgh. 
The foundations for the new foundry and 
machine shop have been laid, and it is ex- 
pected that the new plant will be in opera- 
tion by April 1. The new foundry will be 
120 x 90 feet. The machine shop will be 
60 x 100. The plant will give employ 


McClure & Amsler, engineers and con- 
tractors, of Pittsburgh, have received an 
order from the Bellaire Nail Works, Bel- 
laire, Ohio, for a fourth Massick & Crooke 
hot-blast stove, 18 x 65 feet. The blast 
furnace of this firm has just been fitted 
up with three stoves of this design, and 
the fourth stove just ordered is in the 
nature of a reserve stove. The Illinois 
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ment to about 150 men. The works will} The list-includes suction and force pumps 
be operated exclusively on heavy machine | of several designs, automatic pumps oper- 
mold gearing. This concern will succeed | ated by water pressure and triplex suction 


to the business of the Union Foundry and 
Machine Company, Limited, whose plant 
located in Allegheny City will be aban- 


doned. 


The Westinghuuse Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, have secured 15 acres 
of ground at Brinton Station, on the line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and will 
soon commence the erection of new works 
with the intention of occupying them next 
year. Mr. John R. McGinley, secretary of 
the company, has made the following 
statement in regard vo the new plant: 
‘* The plans for the new buildings have not 
been finished, but the great object will be 
to have them so constructed as to give as 
much ground floor room as possible. With 
work of this kind a four or five story 
building, such as it now occupies, is not 
desirable. How much money will be put 
into the new plant has not been deter- 
mined, but it will not cost less than 
$300,000. The site is the most desirable 
and convenient. The Turtle Creek Valley 
Railroad will be built the coming summer 
from Wilmerding to Bessemer, where it 
connects with the Pittsburgh, McKeesport 
& Youghiogheny Railroad. The line will 
run close to the works. The present site 
will be sold as soon as the new works are 
erected, and I think by this time next year 
you will see the works nearing comple- 
tion.” The above company have just re- 
ceived an order from the city of Boston to 
supply 6000 incandescent lights and 650 
arc lamps. 


The illustrated catalogue of Robert 
Deeley & Co., of New York, describes 
their sugar machinery for plantations and 
refineries. This may be said to include 
all appliances necessary in that industry 
from the smallest fitting up to machines 
of mammoth proportions. There is no 
machine of essential importance in the 
rocess of refining sugar which is not 
1ere fully mentioned. 

The E. Horton & Son Company, of 
Windsor Locks, Conn., have just issued a 
catalogue fully describing and illustrating 
their well-known lathe chucks and also 
their chucks for brass finishers’ use, grind- 
ing machines, milling machines, screw 
machines, upright drills, cutting-off lathes, 
boring mills, &c. The catalogue describes 
not only those chucks which are well 
known and widely used, but also gives 
the latest improvements and the many 
forms of special chucks which have been 
placed on the market by the above com- 
pany. 


_ The Rockford Electric Mfg. Company, 

of Rockford, Ill., have just issued their 
catalogue for 1890. In it they describe 
their dynamos and lamps for arc and incan- 
descent lighting and also the many neces- 
sary fixtures. They also present illustrated 
descriptions of their automatic electric 
motors 


The Pawtucket Mfg. Company, who 
have previously received orders from Eng- 
land | their machinery, received another 
order the past week from the Dobeross 
Iron Works, near Oldham, England. The 
order calls for one of Webb's patent 
double revolving or piling furnaces, one 
upsetting machine, with the latest im- 
provements, one combined bolt pointer 
and trimmer and one six-spindle solid die 
bolt threader. This will make the third 
shipment of machinery. to the Dobcross 
Iron Works. When these machines are 
set up and started the company propose 
to order more machinery of the Pawtucket 
Mfg. Company for their plant. 


From the Goulds Mfg. Company, of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., we have received an 
interesting catalogue describing and illus- 


and force pumps for high or low pressure 
service. The price of each style of pump 
is given in the catalogue. 


The Diamond Machine Company, of 
Chicago, Ill, intend to leave the strictly 
machine line of their business to machine 
manufacturers and confine themselves to 
the production of grinding, milling and 
polishing machinery, emery: wheels and 
supplies. In accordance with this change 
they will dispose of the contents of their 
Chicago store. 


We have received from Thomas Carlin’s 
Sons, of Allegheny, Pa., a stock list for 
January, 1890. Here we find several 
vertical and horizontal engines, hoisting 
engines, steam and centrifugal pumps, 
derricks, new and second-hand boilers, 
pulleys and shafting and general machin- 
ery. 


A good-natured rivalry exists between 
a couple of stations of the Metropolitan 
Electric Light Company, of London, 
which are respectively run by Westing- 
house compound engines and single-acting 
engines of English make. Althougu we 
are not furnished with all the data re- 
garding a recent friendly competition be- 
tween the engines, we can imagine the re- 
sults from the fact that orders have been 
received by the Westinghouse Company 
for four additional compound engines for 
the same station. . 


From the Salem Foundry and Machine 
Shop, of Salem, Mass., we have received a 
small pamphlet describing and illustrating 
their automatic lock elevator well grate. 
It is claimed that the use of this Sale 
will prevent falling through elevator 
openings, for the simple reason that the 
gate is always locked except when the 
elevator car is at the landing. 


The Detrick & Harvey Machine Com- 
pany, of Baltimore City, a corporation, 
succeeds the firm of Detrick & Harvey, 
and with increased facilities will continue 
the manufacture of the open side iron 
planers, machine tools, special and general 
machinery. 


New buildings are beinz erected at 
Hoboken, N. J., for the W. & A. Fletcher 
Company and will be finished in April. 
The machine shop will be 196 x 70 feet 
and fitted with large improved tools, in- 
cluding a powerful traveling crane. The 
boiler shop is to have a complete hydraulic 
plant. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, have begun work on an order for 
75 locomotives for the Northern Pacific 
road. The railroad company have just 
placed a large order for equipment at the 
Pullman shops. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, 
of Pittsburgh, have received an order 
through their agency at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, for one of their now famous auto- 
matic compound engines. The size se- 
lected is 14 and 24x 14 and it will be 
used at Kopparbergs Bergslaget at Falur, 
near Stockholm, Sweden. Large numbers 
of these engines are now being shipped to 
foreign countries. 


Hardware. 


On Monday, the 20th inst., the Brad- 
dock Wire Company, of Rankin, Pa., 
manufacturers of wire rods, plain and 
barbed wire, let a contract for the erection 
of a wire nail mill. The building will be 
90 x 470 feet, and will be built of stone 
and brick. The contract calls for the com- 
pletion of the plant on May 1 next, and it 
will have a capacity of 1500 kegs of wire 
nails per day. This firm at present turn 
out about 200 tons of wire rods per day, part 


trating the many machines built by them. | of which is used in the production of wire 


and the balance sold in the open market. 
Upon the completion of the wire nail fac- 
tory the en‘ire product of rods will be used 
in the manufacture of nails and barbed 
wire. The officers of the company are as 
follows: Wm. Edenborn, president; J. 
W. Gates, vice-president; Wallace H. 
Rowe, secretary, and Charles H. Rowe, 
treasurer. 


The circular issued by the Clauss Shear 
Company, Fremont, Ohio, announcing the 
destruction of their factory by fire, to 
which we referred in our last issue, states 
that the works will be rebuilt at once and 
that they hope to be in position to fill 
orders again in April. At the time of the 
tire the factory was crowded with orders 
and the company’s ae are referred 
to as exceptionally bright. The capacity 
of the new works will be double and the 
facilities for filling orders greatly increased. 
They suggest that their customers as far 
as possible hold their orders until the new 
factory is started. 


The Tunnel Copper and Brass Works, of 
Chicago, have been incorporated, with a 
capital of $20,000, to manufacture and 
deal in copper and brass goods. Incor- 
porators are A. W. Bulkley, E. E. Gray 


and A. N. Eastman. 


The works of the Freeman Wire and Iron 
Company, East St. Louis, Mo., were al- 
most entirely destroyed by fire on the 22d 
inst., a part of the warehouse, which con- 
tained a large amount of manufactured 
stock, being saved. The estimated loss is 
$125,000 and the insurance $60,000. The 
company have been running night and day 
and employed a double force of about 200 
men. The erection of new works will be 
undertaken at once and the contemplated 
plant will be larger and more complete 
than the establishment now in ruins. 


Miscellaneous. 


A dispatch from Connellsville, Pa., un- 
der date of the 22d inst., says: ‘‘ Western 
furnacemen are endeavoring to buy coal 
land in this region and own and operate 
their own coke plants. They have an 
agent working in this vicinity, Morris 
Painter, of Greensburg. He tried to se- 
cure options on coal in the center of the 
region. The furnacemen wish to obviate 
the loss attending the banking down of 
their furnaces when the workmen are on a 
strike and coke cannot be secured.” 


The Corliss Safe and Vault Door Com- 


pany, of Providence, R. L., shipped aur- 
ing the past week to the Coal and Iron 
Bank, of Middleboro, Ky., one of their 36- 
inch burglar-proof safes. The safe was 
especially constructed for the order and 
weighed 11,500 pounds, somewhat above 


the regular weight of this size. 
The National Pulley Covering Company, 


of Baltimore, have recently received their 
third order for their patent friction cov- 
ering for pulleys from the Boone Mil! 
Company, of Greenwood, Fla., and fourth 
from D. J. C. Arnold, manufacturer of 
brick machines, Newfoundland, Ohio, the 
latter informing them of the very success- 
ful use on the tight and loose pulleys of 
his machines, it adding very much to their 
effectiveness and success, 


We have received a little pamphlet de- 
scribing the R. PuhIman & Co’s Vegetable 
Boiler Compound, for which Reilly & 
Deeley, of New York, are the sole agents. 
It is claimed that the use of this compound 
will not only remove all scale from boilers, 
but will permenently prevent the accumu- 
lation of scale. The pamphlet contains 
many testimonials from well-known manu- 
tacturers who have used the compound 
with most satisfactory results. 

a 





The Chapin Mining Company in 1889 
raised nearly 600,000 tons of ore, two- 
thirds of which came up out of one shaft. 
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Pig Iron Statistics. 





We print elsewhere the summary which 
accompanies the elaborate pig iron statis- 
tics just issued by James M. Swank, of 
the American Iron and Steel Association. 
The figures are particularly interesting at 
this juncture, when doubts concerning the 
early future of the trade have arisen in the 
minds of many producers and consumers. 
The increase in the production from the 
first half of 1889 to the second half was 
distributed according to fuel used as fol- 
lows: 

Pig Iron Production, 


Second Total 
First half. half. 1889, 
Fuel used. Net tons. Net tons. Net tons. 
Anthracite... 918,611 1,001,743 1,920,354 
. 337,520 644, 
Bituminous. 2,876,598 3,075,821 5,952,414 
Totals... . 4,101,984 4,415,084 8,517,068 


This shows an increase of 313,100 net 
tons. Now, the production of Bessemer 
pig rose from 1,582,758 net tons during 
the first half to 1,946,826 net tons during 
thesecond half, a gain of 364,068 tons. The 
absence of Michigan in the list of States 
producing Bessemer pig indicates that 
very little if any charcoal iron went into 
the Bessemer converter during 1889. It 1s 
therefore best to compare the combined 
make of coke and anthracite iron with the 
production of Bessemer pig. It rose from 
3,795,204 net tons in the first half to 
4,077,564 net tons in the second half. 
Here there is aa increase of only 282,360 
net tons, while the gain in Bessemer pig 
was 364,068 tons. In other words, there 
was actually a decline in the production of 
coke and anthracite foundry and mill iron. 
Pennsylvania produced in the first half 
2,008,902 net tons of coke and anthracite 
iron, and reached 2,156,389 net tons in 
the second half, an increase of 147,487 
tons. But its product of Bessemer pig 
rose from 990,239 tons to 1,226,709 tons, 
an increase of 236,470 tons, which shows 
that the make of other kinds than Besse- 
mer really declined. Ohio, on the other 
hand, gained, its total coke iron product 
advancing by 121,080 tons from 586,010 
to 609,095 tons, while its Bessemer prod- 
uct increased by 51,662 tons from 200,492 
to 252,154 tons. Taking now the group 
of Southern States producing nearly ex- 
clusively pig iron nut suitable for steel 
making, Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee 
and Georgia, we find that the gain 
has been from 556,283 tons to 636,821 
tons, or 80,538 tons. Taking, on the other 
hand, New York and New Jersey, leaving 
out of consideration the small quantity 
of spiegeleisen made by the latter, we 
find that the production of all kinds of 
coke and anthracite pig rose from 200,725 
tons to 203,131 tons. But when we de- 
duct the production of Bessemer pig we 
find a decline in the make of forge and 
foundry iron from 157,546 tons to 145,- 


359 tons. Is it fair to draw from these 


figures the conclusion that the South and 
Ohio are wrenching from Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New Jersey a part 
of its trade in these classes of iron ? 

Mr. Swank’s statement of unsold stocks 
in the hands of makers or their agents 
will cause some surprise, because it shows 
a heavy reduction since midsummer, hav- 
ing declined from 563,286 to 277,401 net 
tons. Leaving out the stocks of char- 
coal iron, we have a falling off in anthra- 
cite and coke pig stocks from 412,898 tons 
to 164,274 net tons, or only about one 
week’s make of these kinds of iron. In 
addition thereto of course considerable 
supplies of pig iron are being carried by 
rolling mills and steel works, Only lately 
the fact was announced that in the West 
the January statement showed a large in- 
crease in the stock of iron. It was ex- 
plained, however, that it was in the hands 
of the steel works. A leading steel manu- 
facturer has called our attention to an ex- 
planation of this fact which will quickly 
carry conviction with it. Many of the 
steel works and rolling mills have been 
idle for repairs, &c., during the holidays, 
so that they have melted less iron than 
usual. But the furnace-work of course 
goes on, so that they naturally accumu- 
lated iron. Whenit is considered that 
there are concerns using weekly over 
10,000 tons of iron, it will be understood 
how the stoppage even for a brief period 
adds to stocks. 

The majority in the iron trade have 
lately expressed doubts of the inability of 
consumption to take care of the present 
enormous output of iron. There aie not 
wanting experienced men, however, who 
take quite a different view of the situation. 
They claim that we will soon discover that 
we are not making iron enough to cover 
our requirements and that we will find 
ourselves in a position very similar to that 
of some of the foreign markets. We are 
running perilously near our full capacity 
now. They urge that the slight reaction 
of the past few weeks is only a temporary 
stoppage to take breath, and that a fur- 
ther upward movement is before us in the 
near future. 

We do not agree with Mr. Swank on 
one important point. He draws from his 
statistics the inference that the large pro- 
duction of 1889 was better distributed 
throughout the year than ‘‘ the public has 
been erroneously led to believe.” Practi- 
cally, the production began to increase 
greatly in September, and has been advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds since then, 
checked only at times by scarcity of fuel. 
The increase in the production of the sec- 
ond half of the year over the first six 
months was really made in the last quarter. 
The December product pretty clearly shows 
this. Reports from 279 furnaces return 
December product of 665,007 gross tons. 
We estimate the make of the others in 
blast, based on frequent records of monthly 
product, with a few exceptions, at 75,000 
tons. This indicates a make of 740,000 
gross tons. If this rate of product can be 
maintained over 1890, and it is actually 
larger now, the product for this year will 
be very close to 8,900,000 gross tons. There 
is nothing more startling in this than was 
the increase from 4,044,526 gross tons in 
1885 to 5,683,329 gross tons in 1886 or 
from 6,489,738 gross tons in 1888 to 
7,604,525 gross tons in 1889. We feel 


United States 1s to-day producing more 
pig iron than Great Britain, and that, 
barring accidents, strikes¢or other causes, 
the United States will in 1890 produce 
more pig iron than Great Bntain, if the 
statements which reach us from the other 
side are correct, that the scarcity of raw 
materials will not allow of the blowing in 
of very many furnaces. 
TT 


Trade in Old Steel Rails. 


Old steel rails are becoming more and 
more an important factor of the trade in 
old material. It is estimated by well- 
informed Western dealers that fully one- 
third of the entire volume of sales of old 
rails can now be credited to the steel ele- 
ment. This is, of course, a natural result 
of the substitution of steel rails for iron in 
renewals of track, which has been in prog- 
ress for 20 years. Since 1882 very few 
new iron rails have gone into the railroad 
tracks of the country. Yet this increased 
supply of old steel rails, although it is 
constantly growing, hardly comes up to 
the expectations of the trade, based on the 
statistics of steel rails in use. The supply 
of old iron rails likewise holds out better 
than there was reason to expect. Taking 
the bare facts into consideration, it is less 
remarkable that the sales of old steel rails 
should comprise one-third of the total old- 
rail sales than that old iron rails should at 
this late day constitute two-thirds of the 
total. The cause of this peculiar state of 
affairs is probably that both iron and steel 
rails wear much better and last longer in 
actual service than they are theoretically 
capable of enduring. The iren rails laid 
are therefore coming up less rapidly than 
might have been expected, while the steel 
rails laid are also proving quite long-lived. 
As iron rails practically ceased to be laid 
eight years since, the present supply of old 
iron rails comes from tracks laid long be- 
fore that time and bias fair to continue 
for an indefinite period. If iron rails were 
very short-lived we should ere this have 
seen an avalanche of old iron rails on the 
market, followed by their almost complete 
disappearance from commercial transac- 
tions. In the same way, if steel rails had 
a life of but 10 to 12 years the supply of 
old steel rails would have been very large 
for some time past. As conditions now 
exist, however, the manufacturers who 
find old iron rails best adapted to their 
purposes seem to be reasonably sure of the 
future and are not seeking something to 
take their place, while the consumers of 
old steel rails at the same time find the 
supply growing very gradually. 

Thus far old steel rails have not attained 
the same commercial value as old iron 
rails, the difference between the prices of 
the two commodities ranging from $1.50 
to even $8 per ton, according to the pecu- 
liar conditions prevailing at the time. 
This difference in value is plainly caused 
by the greater adaptability of the old iron 
rail to a variety of processes of manufact- 
ure. Old steel rails must be used for 
special purposes. The same thing, how- 
ever, is true of ‘scrap steel as compared 
with wreught scrap iron, the restricted 
use of the former causing its price to be 
almost invariably much below that of the 
latter, although its intrinsic value may 
really be higher to the manufacturer who 
can use it. Taking the range of prices in 


convinced that as a matter of fact the the Chicago market for the past four years, 
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we find the fellowing compariscn of old 
iron rail prices with those for old steel 
rails. 
taken, because long lengths or selected 
rails generally command a special price 
and are almost a separate article of mer- 
chandise. 


January. April. August.Octob’r. 

1886 | Iron... . $23. $21.00 $21.00 $24.00 
Steel... 19.00 19.50 18.50 21.50 
1387} Iron,... 25.00 25.00 25.50 23.50 
~~ | Steel... 22.00 22.00 21.00 18.50 
1888 5 Tron. ... 20,50 20.50 20.00 24.00 
| Steel... 18.00 18.00 18.50 19.00 
1889 | Tron.... 22.50 20.50 21.50 25.00 
(| Steel... 14.50 14.00 14.00 19.00 


Latterly the price of old steel rails has 
been enhanced very considerably by the 
demand from steel works for material 
for remelting, and short pieces have 


sold at nearly as high rates as 
long lengths. « Old steel rails have 
thus participated equally with scrap 


steel in the improvement caused by the 
recent heavy movement in steel products 
of all kinds, and the increase in the supply 
of such material seems to have been very 
timely, as so often proves to be the case in 
these mevements of trade. Not many 
years since there were quite a number of 
the leaders in the iron trade who had 
serious misgivings as to what might hap- 
pen when the steel rails then beginning to 
be laid in large quantities should wear out 
and be thrown on the market. They 
thought that if no use could be found for 
them, as it was impossible to reroll them, 
like iron rails, the sale of new steel rails 
would receive a severe setback, as the 
railroad companies would refuse to buy a 
material having no value whatever when 
unfit for track service. That problem 
happily solved itself with the advance of 
time and threugh the enterprise of Ameri- 
can manufacturers, ever on the watch to 
utilize waste materials. 

I 


Bridge and Tunnel 
Projects. 


New York 





As by a common impulse, immense tun- 
nel and bridge projects for New York are 
being brought before. the public from 
various quarters, some of them old schemes 
revived, others lately heard of for the first 
time. The projectors are able to discern 
the time, now not very remote, when New 
York City will be connected by costly 
bridges and tunnels with all its environs. 
As the center of the commercial system of 
the United States, whatever obstacle may 
interpose to check direct and speedy com- 
munication with all regions external to 
itself will be overcome. Through the 
triumphs of modern engineering and the 
accumulation of wealth all difficulties 
vanish. 

To De Witt C. Haskins belongs the 
credit of initiating the first Hudson River 
tunnel enterprise. The work is still going 
forward, deterred neither by disaster nor 
financial embarrassment, because he and 
eminent engineers and financiers have 
faith in it. At the present day, after the 
lapse of eight years, tunnel schemes of 
like nature are talked of, accompanied by 
vigorous demonstrations on the part of 
their projectors, all eager to enter the 
arena of intended exploits, sanguine of 
success. Of capital, they positively affirm, 
there is no lack. The certificate of incor- 
poration of the East River Tunnel Com- 
pany was filed 16th inst. The tunnel will 


be built under the East River from South 
Seventh street, Brooklyn, to Broome 


Short lengths for the latter are| street, New York, a distance of three-fifths 


ofamile. It will be constructed on the 
Henning gravity principle, with a sharp 
incline at each end, A train of cars enter- 
ing the tunnel and descending the incline 
will acquire momentum enough to carry it 
two-thirds the way up the incline at the 
other end, a cable being used to finish the 
trip. It is expected that the trip can be 
made in one minute, and that 16,000 peo- 
ple can be carried in an hour. The cost 
of construction has been estimated at 
$3,000,000. 

Still another project, the outgrowth of 
a previous attempt to tunnel the East 
River, is designed to supply close con- 
nections between the Long Island Railroad 
and the Vanderbilt system of roads, and 
a company has been organized to execute 
this purpose, known as the New York and 
Long Island Railroad Company. It does 
not appear that the Vanderbilt interest is 
directly concerned or has even been con- 
sulted beyond yielding its consent to the 
tunneling of Forty-second street, in order 
to approach the Grand Central Depot, 
although the plan contemplates a con- 
nection with the west side line of the 
New York Central Railroad, at Eleventh 
avenue. The tunnel across the city from 
river to «iver will be cut in the solid rock, 
26 feet high and 24 feet wide, with double 
tracks. The motive power to be used has 
not been determined. Where the tunnel 
will emerge on Long Island is not 
divulged, from motives of policy, as such 
information might prejudice the interests 
of the company in acquiring real estate, 
It is assumed, however, that the terminus 
will be near Long Island City. About 
two years will be consumed in prosecuting 
the work, and the cost is estimated at 
$5,000,000. Mr. Bogart, the State Engi- 
neer, is quoted as saying that the enterprise 
is ‘‘ very honest, practicable and well con- 
ceived.” . 

A second East River bridge is on the 
tapis, not to mention the proposed bridge 
at Blackwell’s Is'and. The general scheme 
is contained in the bill of Senator 
McCarron, of Brooklyn, presented to the 
Legislature a week ago. It provides for 
a structure between Grand street on this 
side of the river and Broadway 1n Brook- 
lyn. The intermediate channel is narrow, 
an important consideration as affecting the 
cost. It is stipulated that the bridge 
shall be at least 130 feet above high water, 
that the pier line shall not be encroached 
on and that owners of land shall receive 
full compensation for any damage inflicted 
The proposal that the two cities shal] 
share equally in the expense, which is set 
down at the very respectable sum of $15, - 
000,000, may excite controversy. The 
mayors and comptrollers of the respective 
cities, associated with a commissioner 
named by each, shall assume control of the 
work. Irrespective of possible flaws in 
the method prescribed, there can be no 
question of the growing necessity for an- 
other bridge. 

The $15,000,000 suspension bridge which 
Mr. Lindenthal proposes across the Nor.h 
River is stillin embryo, but he claims that 
plans have been well matured and that the 
practical business guarantee of men who 
have money to invest has been obtained. 

Lastly we have the scheme of the 
Peoples’ Rapid Transit Company, to super- 


sede Mayor Grant’s project, comprising a 
four-track viaduct railway from the Battery 
to Spuyten Duyvil; thence a two-track 
line to Tarrrtown. Application to the 
authorities will be made in a few days, so 
it is reported, for permission to commence 
the work. It isintended to build the road 
through blocks and to cross the streets 
upon brick and stone arches at an average 
elevation of about 60 feet. The two center 
railway tracks will be used for express 
traffic and the side tracks for carrying 
local passengers. In the arches it is pro- 
posed to build stores, tenements, &c., ac- 
cording to the localities through which 
the road may run. Before the work is 
finished Mr. Gould will have the oppor- 
tunity to disburse some portion of the 
funds raised under a $40,000,000 blanket 
mortgage in extending the Manhattan L, 
in the interest of local traffic. Fifty years 
hence the environs of New York will be 
transformed almost beyond recognition. 

The list of modern improvements would 
hardly be complete without some reference 
to the elevated tracks at ferry crossings 
on the North River side, to correspond 
with the system to be introduced by the 
Pennsylvania and Jersey Central Railroad 
companies when their preparations are 
sufficiently matured. Permits have been 
granted for the erection of bridges at the 
foot of Cortlandt and Liberty streets. 





Profits of Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Mining. 





The iron ore mining companies of the 
Lake Superior region are now reaping 
enormous profits. It is reported from 
Milwaukee sources that the largest divi- 
dend ever paid by a mine on the Gogebic 
range has just been declared by the Metro- 
politan Iron and Land Company, who are 
owners of the Norrie, Pabst and other 
mines. The dividend is $6.50 per share. 
The capital stock of the company is 
$2,000,000, divided into 80,000 shares of 
a par value of $25. A dividend of $6.50 
per share therefore means the distribution 
of $520,000 among the stockholders, 
which is over 25 per cent. of the capital 
stock. This is a remarkable showing for 
one year’s business. It is not surprising 
that the market value of the stock is now 
close to $75. Moreover, the prospects are 
most excellent for a still larger dividend 
on the operations of the coming year. The 
company’s mines will greatly increase their 
output, and a very large part of it has al- 
ready been sold at an advance en last sea- 
son’s prices. Unless an unforeseen revul- 
sion should occur in the trade or mining 
operations be seriously impeded by some 
accident, the year 1890 will be the greatest 
in the company’s history both as to pro- 
duction of ore and net results to stock- 
holders. 

There are several other large mining com- 
panies in the Lake Superior district that 
have paid their owners almost if not quite as 
heavy proportionate profits on the business 
of 1889. The year was unusually satis- 
factory in almost every respect, differing 
very materially from the experience of the 
iron and steel manufacturers who con- 
sumed the ore. The mining companies 
were favored with a demand which in- 
creased in volume as the season advanced, 
and prices were strong from start to finish, 
while the pig iron smelted from the*r ores. 
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never before sold so low as it did during 
part of the same year. The iron and steel 
manufacturers enjoyed a fairly prosperous 
.season during the latter half of the year, 
but their annual balance sheets will un- 
doubtedly show a very much smaller pro- 
portionate profit on the 12 months’ busi- 
pess than those of the Lake Superior 
mining companies. Even the newer 
mines, which are just entering the field 
as shippers, expect to return huge profits 
to their owners on the output of 1890. A 
dollar a ton is quite a reasonable expecta- 
tion among them. Of course the older 
companies, with a few exceptions, are 
looking forward to larger returns. Those 
possessing their own lake carriers will ab- 
sorb additional profits in that direction as 
compared with the usual cost of transpor- 
tation to lower lake ports. Ownership of 
a Lake Superior iron ore mine would ap- 
pear to be more enticing than ownership of 
an iron or steel plant. 

Yet these large profits, satisfactory as 
they may be to present holders of mining 
stocks, are the weakness of the ore-mining 
interests. 
in searching for new ore bodies, and sel- 
dom have more vigorous preparations been 
made by mine operators to get out an in- 
creased output than now. Within the 
next two years the number of active mines 
will be greatly increased,and with that in- 
crease a much heavier production can also 
be looked for from the old mines. Con- 
servative mine owners—particularly those 
operating in non-Bessemer deposits—have 
felt some apprehension lest more Lake Su- 
perior ore should be offered this year than 


the market can absorb. At present, it is |, 


true, the indications are that every pound 


of ore mined will be needed to supply the | Canada 


demand, but the expansion in production 
of which the Lake Superior region is capa- 
ble cannot be definitely measured, and 
those who count on a shortage of ore be- 
fore the close of the shipping season may 
find a surprise in store for them. The Lake 
Superior region is no Jonger a wilderness, 
penetrated by one or two railroad lines on 
whose grace the development of promising 
ore deposits might depend, but almost 
every part of it can now be reached by 
rail, and the railroad managers are helping 
mine owners in order to get paying traffic. 
Hence the expansion of production pro- 
mises to follow rapidly on the heels of the 
ore prospectors, and the requirements of the 
country can hardly fail to be overtaken at 
an early day. The large profits of the 
mine owners will then shrink to more 
reasonable dimensions and be less dazzling 
to the eyes of those who transmute the ore 
into forms of utility. 


————— I 


Our Petroleum Exports in 1889. 





Statistics of our last year’s petroleum 
exports are published, and by reducing 
quantities to thousands of gallons we 
have condensed the statistics to the table 
given below. What they reveal is most 
gratifying, inasmuch as it completely 
upsets the impression that had been gain 
ing ground that we were losing our foot- 
hold in the far East, a most important 
quarter, and that Russian oil was displac- 
ing ours at analarmingrate. The contrary 
is the case. The great population of East 
India takes to refined petroleum more 
kindly every year, and scon they will burn 
nothing else, because it combines excel- 


shipments from New Youak, 


Never were prospectors busier | — 





lence of quality with cheapness, Thus a 
practically unlimited market is being 
opened. The countries where Russian 
petroleum competes easiest with ours are 
the very ones where we show the greatest 
increase. By reference to the first table it 
will be found that the increase there was 
as follows: 


1889. 1888. 

Mediterranean countries....... 6,856 4,899 
British India and Siam......... 41,034 24,227 
China and Japan............... 40,470 20.027 
Sunda Islands, Straits and 

Se 38,055 21,424 

MR Sinan) scacenciviecunces 126,415 79,577 
PD ipa iene tkeuigceceases onan 59 per cent. 


It is indeed all the better for the magni- 
tude of this trade that we encounter in the 
East a well organized Russian competition 
which keeps prices at a moderate level 
and renders it accessible to the most 
modest purses in densely populated coun- 
tries, leaving room enough for both Am- 
erican and Russian refined. The petroleum 
was as follows 
in thousands of gallons : 




















Refined. 
. Calendar years. 
To eens 
1889, 1888 
England.... ... 57.820) 48,711 
OT. <sehenit: cmiieatnaabat 82,760, 88,450 
Norway, Sweden and Finland.. 4,064) 8.217 
EE gy icttihienltales iawn 2,579) 2,352 
as aca tne no kad by. ecw 28,607; 35,607 
PE .ciithicceertsehe cienee 34,619 24,422 
Mediterranean countries....... 6,856 4,899 
British India and Siam......... 41,084 24,227 
China and Japan...... aes 40,470' = 29,027 
Sunda Islands, Straits an 
Philippine Islands..... .... ‘ 38,055) 21,424 
GL ch exdtatstecns ea) eee 8,099) 3,258 
Australasia and Sandwich 
| ee 5,454 8,545 
Spanish America, Brazil, Brit- 
ish West Indies and Guiana.. 24,431, 25.3738 
Seba, So bRchben veedeenees 1,725) 1,996 
Totals........ 6.0 ceseeceeee 376,073 321,508 
\ 
Crude. 
| Ee ee ee en, eee 38,024 30,485 
Belgium niwenie- ws’ Shekaolied ieeahie 81 
Germany.._....... 1,288)... a» 
Neils S64 dat ie euvau ea moue: ait 6,524 8,222 
Norway and Sweden............ 2,026 1,99 
DE cast! Ciuewed ghana 3,426 8,289 
Other countries... .... en 
Totals. . 54,683 44,792 
Naphtha 
IN rin: cekweke: onveeaseseune 5,140 4,185 
es ebiad-bheceekuts ikebas 3,614, 2,230 
NE 2 cede doueiesaheucuet 1,661 625 
NE DEO ao sicessevncvccnss 1,119 690 
Other countries...... .... ..... 59 24 
hain cenccngetue aoa | 11,583 7,654 
Total crude equivalent. ...| 553,901) 471,628 
Philadelphia.... . ........ . .| 209,220) 166.380 
ee | 11,115, 6,836 
| BEER ES 6,107 4,604 
ee ere | 22,208) 21,612 
St. Louis by rail to Mexico.... | 2,200 2.000 
ee eee | 804,846! 673,150 
Russian from Batoum. 11 
tke) +! meneanane 308,743) 129,360 


Tae growing magnitude of our East 
India petroleum trade has the additional 
advantage of giving our large sailing 
vessels engaged in the traffic, and their 
number is great, a handy, clean article of 
freight, easily stowed, on their outward 
trip. It would, indeed, be difficult to find 
an article to take its place for the purpose. 


eR 


Pieces of tin plate made at the Pitts- 
burgh exposition building have been sent 
to each member of Congress in refutation 
of the statement made that tin plate can- 
not be made in this country. 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Monopolies and Trad¢é Combinations, 


To the Editor ; I notice in your issue of 
January 2, a criticism of my recently pub- 
lished book, ‘‘ Monopolies and the Peo- 
ple,” which seems to give a somewhat un- 
fair statement of my position regarding 
monopolies, especially those combinations 
in trade with which the readers of The 
Tron Age are most familiar. You allude, 
in the first place, to the partisan and sensa- 
tional manner in which the subject of 
monopolies has been treated by the daily 
press and by political speakers, in which [| 
fully agree with you. You imply, how- 
ever, that I have discussed the subject in 
the same spirit of uncompromising hostility 
to monopolies which actuates the editors 
and orators above referred to, and that I 
have joined in ‘‘preaching crusade” 
against monopolies. Now a chief purpose 
of my book is to prove that monopolies are 
daily growing more necessary in modern 
trade and industry, and that instead of 
punishing their makers with imprison- 
ment, as has been proposed in several 
State Legislatures, monopolies should be 
so regulated by the Government as to pre- 
serve at once the rights of their owners 
and of the public. It was my desire in 
writing the book in question to state the 
arguments on the side of the monopolists 
as fully and candidly as I did those on the 
side of the people; and of the many re- 
views which have appeared, yours is the 
first to accuse me of unfairness in my treat- 
ment of the subject. I have been really 
surprised that my defense of the unpopu- 
lar side—the monopolist’s—has been so 
generally accepted as a fair statement, 
even by the extremists. I am no less sur- 
prised, however, that my attempt to show 
that the men who are forming trusts and 
trade combinations are no worse after all 
than the average of humanity, should be 
classed by The Iron Age in the same cat- 
egory with the crusades against monop- 
olies which are preached by earnest 
though misguided men. 

In the second place I am criticised in 
regard to my statement of facts, and it is 


- intimated that those I have presented are 


gathered from the newspapers. I may 
state in regard to this that, while many of 
the facts which I have presented were veri- 
fied by personal interviews, my most re- 
liable informants, I believe, were the 
trade journals, especially The Jron Age. In 
your criticism of my book you enumerate 
coal, steel, steel rails, steel and iron beams, 
wrought-iron pipe, iron nuts, stoves, coke, 
lead and copper as articles whose produc- 
tion I have claimed to be in the hands of 
trusts, and you deny that the trade associa- 
tions which may exist in any of these in- 
dustries amount to anything, except in the 
case of rolled beams. 

If you will read somewhat more carefully 
my statement on page 23 regarding this 
matter you will see that I quoted the list 
ubove from Mr. W. W. Cook’s book on 
‘* Trusts,” and I plainly stated that, ‘‘as 
regards most of the combinations the pub- 
lic knows little beyond the fact that some 
form of combination to restrict competi- 
tion has been formed.” Iam quite ready 
to admit that in several of the above-men- 
tioned industries no combinations of im- 
portance at present exist; and that in other 
industries, such as the anthracite coal 
trade and the coke trade, the combinations 
at the present time are doing no more than 
secure the companies a fair price for their 
product. But Iam not at all willing to 


recede from my position as stated immed- 
iately following the list from which you 
quote above. 

‘The salient facts are that among the 
manufacturers of this country there has 
arisen a widespread movement to partially 
or wholly avoid competition in the pro- 
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duction and sale of their goods; and that 
in a very great number of manufacturing 
industries these combinations have pro- 
gressed so fur that their managers have 
been able to advance prices and check pro- 
ductiov.” 

Certainly, in this position The Iron Age 
will agree with me, since the records of a 
much larger number of trusts and trade 
combinations than are mentioned in my 
book can be found in its own columns. 
For instance, in the issue for January 2, 
in which appeared the review of my book, 
I tind the following notes: 

‘‘The manufacturers of white enamel 
and tinned hollow ware, such as maslin 
kettles, boilers and sauce pans have ad- 
vanced prices 5 per cent., to take effect 
January 1.” 

‘*Tt was decided at Pittsburgh, Decem- 
ber 28, that prices for the coming month 
for coke will not be advanced. A few op- 
erators, it is understood, desired that 
prices should be increased, but H. C. 
Frick was opposed to any change.” 

I will not take the space to quote longer 
extracts relating to a conference between 
the Eastern Bar Iron Association and the 
Western Iron Association to the consolida- 
tion of three competing steel companies 
at Chicago, and to the table of manufact- 
urers’ standard list prices, adopted De- 
cember 18, 1889, for bolts and nuts. 

I do not make the mistake which many 
writers for the daily press make of class- 
ing these various combinations and asso- 
ciations as trusts. I am aware that in 
maby cases, perhaps in all put one of those 
to which the above quotations refer, com- 
petition is merely restricted and regulated. 
But this restriction and regulation are 
certainly facts worthy of note by a cereful 
student of economics, especially when it 
is seen that the constant tendency is for 
the combination to be made closer and 
more binding; and what begins as a man- 
ufacturers’ association for the collection of 
statistics, like that in the steel rail trade, 
may in the end become an actual consoli- 
dation, as has been the final result with 
the Cotton Seed Oil Trust. 

As regards my statements that ‘‘ the 
“true remedy for the evils of monopoly is 
not abolition but control,” I am pleased to 
see that you agree with me as far as the 
monopolies dependeat on natural agents 
and on franchises granted by the public 
are concerned, although you dissent as re- 
gards monopolies in trade and manufact- 
uring. Doubtless without so intending, you 
give your readers the idea that I am in favor 
of Government control of trade and manu- 
facturing. I do not understand whether 
you yourself think the present state of 
affairs is all right or whether the Govern- 
ment ought to interfere to keep competi- 
tion alive, but my position in the matter is 
briefly as follows: 

It seems to me that the present activity 
in the formation and dissolution of com- 
binations is seriously injuring our standards 
of business morality. It is perhaps not 
generally realized that every contract or 
agreement to restrict competition is illegal 
and cannot be enforced at law; but it cer- 
tainly cannot be a good thing to have a 
great proportion of our leading business 
men binding themselves by such contracts 
and agreements, and deliberately breaking 
them before the ink on their signatures is 
dry. 

Now, with modern business methods 
our great need is to raise our standards of 
business integrity rather than lower them. 
We have quite enough of defalcations and 
speculation by those entrusted with other 
people’s money ; and certainly if it is to be 
taught and practiced that it is right to make 
illegal contracts and honorable to break 


them, it wiil seem to many young business | © 


men that such illegal acts as privately 
borrowing trust funds to speculate with 
are quite in accord with the popular code 
of business ethics. 


and shall be enforceable. 
nation is of such extent that you and your 
association have made yourselves a neces- 
sary servant of the public, then let the law 
provide that you shall be bound by the} ¢ 
rules which govern other necessary ser- 
vants, such as common carriers and inn 






or over 17 per cent. 
to net tons. our production in 1889 was 
8,517,068 net tons, against 7,268,507 net 
tons in 1888. When it is remembered 
that our production in 1888 was the larg- 
est in our history down to that time, the 
magnitude of our production in 1889 will 
be more fully comprehended. 





For the sake of the makers of trusts and 
combinations as well as for the sake of 
the public, therefore, I say let me have no 
more of these illegal and non-enforceable 
contracts. If you wish to make a con- 
tract in restraint of competition, let the 
law provide that it shall be made public 
If your combi- 


keepers, and which oblige them not to 


practice discrimination or extortion upon 
their patrons. 


This is the manner in which the Govern-: 


ment control of monopolies in trade can 
best be effected, it seems to me, and I sub- 
mit that the plan interferes with no vested 
rights and is far more just to those who 
manage our industrial affairs than the laws 
recently proposed by some of our legisla- 
tive solons which would make every agree- 
ment in restraint of competition a peniten- 
tiary offense. 


Very truly yours, 

CHARLES WHITING BaKER. 
\ TRIBUNE BUILDING, 

| New York, January, 23, 1890. 





————ES 


Our Production of Pig Iron in 1889. 





In a supplement the Bulletin of the 


American Iron and Steel Association pre- 
sents complete statistics of the production 
of pig irun in the United States in 1889, as 
follows: 


The total production of pig iron in 


the United States in 1889 was 7,604,525 
gross tons, against 6,489,738 gross tons in 


1888—an increase of 1,114,787 gross tons, 
Reducing gross tons 


The enormous production of 1889 was 


better distributed throughout the year 


than the public has been erroneously led 
to believe. The production of the first 
half of 1889 was 3,662,486 gross tons and 
the production of the second half was 
3,942,039 gross tons—an increase in the 
last half of 279,553 gross tons. The in- 
creased production in the second half of 
1889 was wholly due to the increased de- 
mand for Bessemer pig iron. 

The stocks of pig iron which were un- 
sold in the handsof makers or their agents 
on December 31 last, and which were not 
intended for the consumption of the man- 
ufacturers, amounted to only 277,401 net 
tons, against 336,161 net tons at the close 
of 1888. There was, however, an increase 
in stocks during the first half of 1889, the 
figures on June 30 amounting to 563,286 
net tons. There was, therefore, a consid- 
erable decrease in stocks in the last half of 
the year. In addition to the stocks above 
noted, the American Pig Iron Storage 
Warrant Company advise us that at the 
close of 1889 there were 36,200 gross tons, 
or 40,544 net tons, of pig iron in their 
warrant yards. 

The production of pig iron in 1889 ac- 
cording to the fuel used was as follows, 
compared with the production of the two 
preceding years: 


1887, 1888, 1889, 

Fuel. Net tons. Net tons. Net tons. 
Bituminous .... 4,270,685 4,748,989 5,952,414 
Anthracite and 

ee 1,919,640 1,648,214 1,575,996 
Anthracitealone 418,749 277,515 "344,358 

barcoal....... 578,182 598,789 644,300 

Nearly all the leading pig iron produe- 


ing States shared in the increased pro- 
duction of 1889 over 1888. Pennsylvania 
shows the largest actual gain, with Ala- 





bama next, Pennsylvania’s increase over 
1888 being 592,056 net tons and Alabama’s 
841,933 tons. The great progress made 
by the entire South in the production of 
pig iron in the last four years is shown in 
the following table: 


— —— ——-Net tons, ——— —-— 

States. 1886 1887. 1888. 1889. 
Alabama........ 292,762 449,492 791,425 
Tennessee... ..199,166 250,344 267,931 204,655 
Virginia........156,250 175,715 197,396 251,856 
West Virginia. 98,618 82,311 95,259 117,900 
Kentucky...... 54,844 41,907 56,790 42,518 
se0r, seseee-. 46,490 40.947 39,397 27,550 
Maryland....... 80,502 37,427 17,606 33,847 
‘exas..... .. 93,250 4,383 6,587 4,544 
North Carolina 2,200 3,640 2,400 2,898 





929,436 1,132,858 1,566,702 





Teeth i..ca 875,179 


There has been a gratifying increase in 
the production of spiegeleisen in 1889, the 
production being 86,812 net tons, against 
54,769 tons in 1888. 

Much has recently been written about 
the possibility of our overtaking Great 
Britain in 1890 in the production of Pig 
iron. It has been assumed that we woul 
certainly do this; indeed, that we are now 
producing at a more rapid rate than the 
mother country. The following compara- 
tive figures will throw some light on this 
subject: 

Great Britain. United States. 


Years Gross tons Gross tons. 
1882. . 8,585,680 4,623,323 
, Rte 8,529,300 4,595,510 
| SEEPS 7,811,727 4,097,868 
| ga 7,415,469 4,044,526 
MN this wackeae ues 7,009,754 5,683,229 
eiietdn «a 50 7 18 6,417,148 
MA wide aiken ancuds 7,998,969 6,489,738 
1889 (estimated for 

Great Britain)... 8,300,000 7,604,525 


We do not think that we will pass Great 
Britain in 1890 if trade conditions in both 
countries should continue as they now are. 
In 1889 we exceeded her production in 
1887. 


I  — 


Uses of Electricity. 





The increase in the use of electric lights 
and electric motors is shown by the Elec- 
trical World to be even greater during the 
past few years than most people probably 
imagine. The number of electric lighting 
companies in the United States and Can- 
ada operating central stations at the be- 
ginning of 1886 was 450. This number 
had increased at the beginning of 1887 to 
750, at the beginning of 1889 to nearly 
1200 and at the beginning of 1890 to 
1277, including 25 in Mexico and Central 
America. Meantime 266 gas companies 
had engaged in electric lighting, so that 
the total number of companies engaged in 
electric lighting at present is 1543. The 
number of isolated or private incandescent 
and arc light plants at the beginning of 
1887 was about 1000each. Now there are 
3925 private plants in the United States, 
175 in Canada and 200 in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, making 4300 in all. 

The number of arc lamps in use in 1882 
was 6000. This number doubled each 
year for four years and has since grown 
rapidly until there are now 235,000 arc 
lamps in use. The number of incandes- 
cent lights has increased from 525,000 in 
November, 1886, to 3,000,000 at present. 
The number of electric motors now in op- 
eration in the country is estimated at 15,- 
000, many of them from 15 to 50 horse- 
power. There are nearly 200 electric rail- 
ways in over 125 towns and cities, and 
these have in operation or under contract 
1884 cars on 1260 miles of track. These 
motors find their greatest application in 
connection with electric light plants. 
Electricians, however, look for a great de- 
velopment of electric motors for railroads 
of all kinds during the next two years. 
Electric light and electric power for min- 
ing is a new development of considerable 
promise. The electric tramway and elec- 
tric power for pumping, drilling, cutting, 
&c., havealready been adopted to some ex- 
tent with good results, 
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The Davis-Colby Roasting Kiln. 





At the Ottawa meeting of the Amer- 
‘ican Institute of Mining Engineers Dr. 
Sterling G. Valentine, of Lebanon, Pa., 
presented a paper on the Davis-Colby ore 
roasting kiln, giving a brief historical 
sketch of its development and drawings 
and a description of the kiln. 

Some analyses are appended to show re- 
sults obtained in actual practice with the 
Davis-Colby roaster. 

Excellent results have been obtained in 
werking on Katahdin, Maine, ore, which 
is very open and porous and well adapted 
to roasting. The following table shows 
its composition when raw : 


Raw Katahdin Ore. 








IV. | 





| x. | a. | mu. v. 
Trom..... ......-+-|47.75 [87 34 [44.80 [39.50 |58.50 
Phosphorus... -"| 0.017) 0.025) 0.04 | 0.085) 0.084 
Sulphur... <2...) 8.90 | 1.20 | 0.98 | 2.80 | 2.48 
! 





The roasted ore contains the fellowing 
percentages of sulphur: 


i. a ew a eR Se 
Per cent. sulphur. 0.07 0.15 0.10 0.18 0.12 0.10 
The roasted ore runs, as a rule, from 0.05 
to 0.20 per cent. of sulphur, averaging 
not over 0.10 to 0.12 per cent. 

Cornwall, Pa., ore, containing on an 
average from 2} to 34 per cent. of sulphur, 
gives the following results when treated 
in Gjers kilns: 

Cornwall Ore Roasted in Gjers Kilns. 








' 
| Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
‘os. | Sulphur | Sulphur Total 
sulphur. | as as sulphur as 
paur. | sulphate. | sulphide. | sulphate. 
1.138 | 0.283 0.850 24.977 
1.380 | 0.135 1.24 | 9.782 
1.873* | 0.096 1.77 | 5.125 
a eS a eer Moc. neeain eel 
1.410 Lcueceueipndarinapseseoesets | pachbeeennn 
MD + 4c. pihekdeapelssashuadcene S danesauaeen 
1.120 ite: ho seaeeess ee ebenlen | weenie 
* Samples of clinkered ore. 








The same ore roasted in the Davis-Colby 
kilns shows results as follows: 


Cornwall Ore Roasted in Davis-Colby Kilns. 








| Percent. | Percent. | Percent. 
Per cent. | ‘Sulphur | Sulphur ‘ut otal 

| as as ur as 

sulphur.  syiphide. | sulphate. | ‘sulphate. 

| 

ES §« Linnéceneebndbbandaecdaeeleabiened oxecan 

TN i ie Ms see egadel 

ML: ° Haemcksisautedtcentateaa his beet vanes eaten 
0.666* 0.533 0.133 19.96 
0.602 0.497 0.105 17.44 

ME. <P cacebnnnccce beeeuhin wie | cea apelin 

SS Re ae saa tela ate aid NR ties 
0.782 0.358 0.424 #=| 54.21 
0.798 | 0.480 0.318 39.85 
0.596 | v.315 0.281 | 49.14 
0.740 | 0.584 0.206 27.88 

BE: Avctrecakaxcsakicecahshcbad Avtens wesceke 


* Samples of clinkered ore. 


As being of interest in this connection 
the following results are given as obtained 
by another type of gas-fired roaster, the 
Taylor kiln, on magnetite ores from, the 
Jones Mine, Berks County, Pa. This ore 
is similar to Cornwall ore and carries 
about the same amount of sulphur. The 
analyses are by R. H. Voudy, of the 
Phenix Iron Company, and the roasting 
was done in their kiln: 


** Jones” Ore Roasted in Taylor Kiln. 














Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | a o—- 
Total Sulphur as [Sulphur as | ,,botal 
sulphur. | sulphide. | sulphate. sulphate. 
ee Pear 
1.087 0.656 0.431 | 48.85 
1.059 0.552 0.507 | 47.87 
1.045 0.618 0.427 | 40.86 
0.912 0.548 0.364 | 39.91 
0.909 | 0.444 0.465 | 51.15 


As to the ability of the Davis-Colby 
roaster to dispose of fine ore, it may be 
well to state that when properly charged 
as much as 30 to 40 per cent. of fine ore 
can be used. But fine and coarse should 
be thoroughly mixed in filling, as a solid 
mass of fine ore before a fire-arch chokes 
off the gas and prevents the heat and air 
from penetrating the ore. Kilns of the 
size shown in the illustrations roast from 
75 to 100 tons of a reasonably porous ore 
in 24 hours. Of course a hard, dease ore 
requires a longes exposure and the output 
of such ore is somewhat less. The roaster 
at the Katahdin Furnace, 20 feet high and 
15 feet in diameter, roasts about 40 tons 
per day, the entire supply for the furnace. 
The kilns at the Colebrook furnaces and 
Cornwall anthracite furnaces, as shown in 
the illustrations, roast from 75 to 90 tons 
of Cornwall ore per day. 

The occurrence of clinkers in this roaster 
causes little difficulty in working. They 
are local, seldom extending beyond the 


_|bounds of one or two fire-arches, and as 


the annular space is so narrow and widens 
downward, they are readily reached and 
broken up while hot. Indeed, with proper 
attention, there is no reason why clinkers 
should be allowed to form at all, owing to 
the easy and full control of the heat. But 
carelessness of men in charge will sometimes 
bring about that result. The upper fire- 
arches should generally be kept at a some- 
what lower temperature than the second 
set, gradually raising the ore to the desired 
heat as it descends, so that if clinkering 
does take place it is only after long heat- 
ing at a lower temperature and after atmos- 
pheric oxygen has had full play on the 
reasonably hot ore. It is seldom necessary 
to sinter an ore in roasting, but if it is 
done it should be the final act of the proc- 
ess, as it renders further effective roasting 
impossible. 

he cost per ton of roasting ore in 
this kiln varies with the circumstances and 
it is scarcely possible to give figures. The 
cost is greatly affected by the method of 
breaking and filling the ore and by the use 
of furnace or produce gas. 

New kilns with a capacity of 75 to 100 
tons per day are built by contract for 
$3000, including royalty. But the sys- 
tem can be adapted to any ordinary Gjers 
kiln, the expense varying with the size and 
shape of the original roaster. 
hE 

A committee of French rolling-mill own- 
ers has just published an interesting list of 
the iron nce for the buildings of the Paris 





Washington News. 
(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1890. 

The Committee on Ways and Means have 
fairly embarked in the preparation of the 
new Tariff bill. Thus far they are very 
closely adhering to the line of the Senate 
bill. In referring to this subject a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means 
remarked that the measure prepared by 
the Senate would be an excellent guide, 
as it had been compiled by the Committee 
on Finance after long and careful inquiry 
among the representatives of the indus- 
tries embraced in the different schedules. 
It had been framed with reference to the 
principles of the Republican party, and it 
was sustained by the dominant sentiment 
of the country as instanced in the vote of 
the National campaign of 1888, which 
was conducted upon the tariff issue and 
nothing else. The House bill, therefore, 
will not only be protective in every sense 
of the word, but will introduce a number 
of industries into the protected elasses 
which have been permitted to languish 
under the rates of the act of 1883. 

The revenue tariff champions have been 
very reticent since their experiences at the 
recent hearings. It was shown that but 
for the race question there would be a 
very pronounced protective sentiment in 
the industrial States of the South, and 
this cannot long be restrained by the ar- 
rogance of sentiment as against interest. 

any of the leading manufacturers of 
the State of Alabama, under the influence 
of the influx of Northerp capital, have 
shown pronounced sympathy with the 
measure proposed by the committee. 

No time has yet been fixed to limit the 
work of the sub-committee in the prepa- 
ration of the bill, but it may be expected 
to come up before the General Committee 
at the earliest practicable moment. The 
parliamentary tactics which so promptly 
led to the passage of the Administrative 
tariff bill are very much applauded, and 
an application of the same decisive course 
will seg the tariff and the internal revenue | 
repeal bills carried through with the same 


. 

he Naval Committee, of which Senator 
Cameron is chairman, are having some 
interesting sessions. As a result of their 
inquiries, already mentioned in The Iron 
Age, the Naval Board have made an elab- 
orate report, which has been adopted by 
the Senate committee. In it they make 
very important recommendations, based 





Rabeition : upon a policy of liberal naval construc- 
Industry Hall. 2. 27.20.20... 1-. ‘stasrerp | tion and a proportionate degree of expen- 
Pavilion of Fine Arts.............. 8,027,440 | diture. 

SE Pn ckccceecsecvenscnens 8,439,230 i ca cine 

| = =< — snipers tpevss ae The report of the English accountants 
Pavilion for Ar ntina..... scans 600; who examined the business of Fraser & 
Pavilion for Chili.............. «+. 265,000 | Chalmers, manufacturers of mining ma- 
Pavilion for Paris.................. 180,000 | chinery, at Chicago, report that the profits 
Hall for victuals..............++++. 173,358 | in 1886 were $197,225; in 1887, $225,792; 
eee eee *=0* 152,000 | in 1888, $338,162, and in the first ten 
Pavilion for Brazil.............---.  142,00¢ | months of 1889, $339,900. The assets of 


er CN 0c coneinesdeseud 
Pavilion for the iron works of the 


DA sake o banenear evn ce beaas 126,677 
Pavilion for Uruguay.............. 125,000 
Pavilion for the gas works......... 118,000 
ee ree 843,674 
Railroads on the Marsfield.......... 1,010,600 
Decauville Railway...............+ J 

PE i nicstici eri vdeenwivig 43,276,904 


This figure is of interest as showing what 
the construction of exhibition buildings 
means to the manufacturers of structural 
iron. 
OS 

In Colorado there are some 1100 canals, 
the primary canals measuring in length 
over 6000 miles, while the secondar 
canals are of still greater mileage. This 
system has brought ‘‘under ditch” 4550 
a miles, or nearly 3,000,000 acres, of 
land. 


the concern are placed by them at $1,926,- 
819.70. 





A writer in the New York Press states 
that the balance sheet of the Woodward 
Iron Company, of Birmingham, Ala., a 
few months ago showed the total average 
cost to the ccmpany, including repairs, in- 
terest on capital invested, improvements, 
&c., of producing pig iron, had been only 
$8.36 a ton for the year just then ended. 
During one month of the year the average 
total cost had run down to $7.71 a ton. 





A casting for one of the 16 cylinders 
to be made for the two new cruisers 
whose engines are building in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard has been made in the yard 
foundry, and the officers say that it isa 


very fair piece of work. 
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TRADE REPORT. 


Chicago. 


Office of The Iron Age, 50 Dearborn street, t 
CuicaGo, January 27, 1890. 








Pig Iron.—The market is hardly as 
firm as it was a week since. Makers’ 
prices have not been reduced, but a lower 
range of values is looked for if present 
conditions continue. A little stronger 
disposition to sell is manifested, while 
buyers are holding off. Yet furnaces are 
well sold ahead, and it might be supposed 
that makers would be content to wait for 
more business until the conditions were 
more propitious. It is a singular fact, 
however, that furnacemen are not satisfied 
unless they are so loaded with orders that 
they are embarrassed to make deliveries. 
There certainly seems to be no justification 
for anxiety beyond the accumulation of 
stocks at some Southern furuaces, which 
might lead to a break in prices in that di- 
rection. But the warrant system is ex- 
pected to prove its value now, in afford- 
ing Southern makers an opportunity 
to tide over financial necessities 
without demoralizing the market by large 
offerings of Pig Iron just when nobody 
cares to buy. The Pig Iron offered in this 
market by outside parties is being ab- 
sorbed gradually, but at prices about $1 
below our regular quotations. As they 
disappear and consumers find that such 
bargains cannot be duplicated, a firmer 
tone in the trade would not be surprising. 
But it rests entirely with the furnace com- 
panies themselves as to whether matters 
shall thus be shaped. Regular quotations 
are still as follows, for cash, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: i 


Lake Superior Charcoal.. . ......$23.00@ ...... 
Local Coke Foundry, No.1... . 20.00 @ $20.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 19.50 @ 20.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 18.50 @ 19.00 
Am. Scotch (Strong Soft), No. 1.. 21.25@ 21.50 
Ohio Silveries, No. 1....... ....... 19.75 @ 20.00 
Southern Coke, No.1. ............ 2.75@ .... 
Southern Coke, No. 2....... ... . 20.25 @ 

Southern Coke, No.3 ........... 19.75 @ 

Tenuessee Charcoal, No.1... .... 20@ 2.50 
Alabama Car Wheel................ 26.00 @ 27.00 


Bar Iron.—We.are able to report a 
much better condition of this branch of 
trade. Large inquiries have been received 
as usual from car builders, but other buy- 
ers have reinforced their ranks, and quo- 
tations are now being asked by wagon- 
builders, plow-makers, &c. The local 
mills are still in command of the field, 
however, as the Mahoning Valley mills 
quote 1.80¢, half extras, at mill, or 1.95¢, 
Chicago, while the local manufacturers 
quote 1.90¢, half extras, for ordinary 
specifications. The situation has so far 
improved that a large car order was se- 
cured at 1.90¢ flat, although 1.85¢ con- 
tinues to be the ruling rate. Small lots of 
Common Iron are still quoted at 2.1¢ @ 
2.2¢ from store. 


Strnctural Iron,—Architects’ offices 
are loaded with building projects on which 
bids are being asked, so that the prospects 
are bright for a heavy consumption of 
Beams and other Structural Material in 
this territory. 


Plates, Tubes, &.—The Plate mills 
selling in this market are inclined to ir- 
regularity, being stiff on some grades and 
weak on others for early delivery, while 
very firm for futures. Carload lots from 
mill are quoted as follows: Nos. 10 to 14 
Iron Sheets,2.80¢ Chicago; Steel do., 3¢; 
Tank [ron, 2.70¢ Tank Steel, 2.90¢. 
Dealers report the volume of business fair, 
but not particularly heavy. Small lots from 
store are sold at the following rates: Nos. 
10 to 14 Sheet Iron, 2.85¢ @ 2.95¢; Steel 
do., 3°15¢ @ 3.25¢; Tank Iron, 2.75¢ @ 
2.80¢; Tank Steel, 3¢ @ 3.10¢; Shell Iron 
and Steel, 3.25¢; Flange Steel, 3.50¢, Fire- 
Box, 4.25¢ @ 5.50¢; Boiler Rivets, 4¢ @ 


‘}and long lengths $21.50 @ $21.75. 


4,25¢; Norway Rivets, 40%. A heavy ad- 
vance was mede in Boiler Tubes last week, 
1% inches and smaller now being quoted 
at 45 % off, 2 inch to 4 inches at 50 p poser 4 
inch and larger at 52} %. The manufactur- 
ers have terther agreed that agents cutting 
these prices shall be refused a further sup- 
ply of Tubes. 


Sheet Iron.—Manufacturers’ agents are 
still favored with a heavy volume of busi- 
ness in Galvanized Iron, and prices con- 
tinue as previously reported, small lots of 
Juniata being quoted at 50 and 10 4 to 60 % 
off. Black Sheets have shown some anima- 
tion, but not very much. ‘Mill lots of No. 27 
Common Ore still quotable at 3.30¢, Chi- 
cago, while small lots from store sell at 
3.40¢ @ 3.50¢, according to quantity. 

Merchant Steel.—A decided improve- 
ment in trade was perceptible last week, 
which is partly attributable to the weather, 
although better buying from the railroads 
had much to do with it. Prices are very 
firm at 2.85¢, Chicago, for carload lots of 
Machinery, Toe-Calk and Spring Steel, 
and 3¢ @ 3.25¢ for small lots; Tire Steel 
and Soft Bars, 2.50¢ rates from store; 
Tool, 74¢ and upward; Crucible Sheets, 
7¢ @ 10¢. 

Steels Rails and Fastenings.—Un- 
less appearances are very deceptive, the 
railroad companies tbat have deferred mak; 
ing purchases of Steel Rails have made a 
great mistake. The local mills now ask 
$38 and make it their best rate for large 
lots. Inquiries are commencing to make 
their appearance Fastenings are in bet- 
ter demand. Iron Splice Bars are quoted 
at 1.90¢ @ 2¢; Spikes, 2.25¢ @ 2.30¢; 
Square-Nut Bolts, 2.80¢ @ 2.85¢; Hexa- 
gon do., 2.95¢ @ 3¢. 

Old Rails and Wheels.—Old Iron 
Rails are extremely quiet. Bidders name 
$25.50 as the outside price they are will- 
ing to pay, but holders refuse to come 
down so low. The Old Rail business 1s 
very uncertain, however, and “a decided 
change may occur any day. Old Steel 
Rails continue active with a very steady 
demand. Short pieces bring $20 @ $20.50 
Old 
Car-Wheels are out of fashion at present, 
being held at $20 with no takers. 

Scrap.—Nothing special has occurred 
in this line, but high-grade material is stall 
weak. Dealers quote selling prices as 
follows, @ ton of 2000 Ib: No. 1 Forge, 
$20. @ $21; No. 1 Mill, $16; Nos. 
2 and 8 Mill, $11; Horseshoes, $19; Old 
Axles, $25.50; Fish-Plates,. $22.50; Pipes 
and Flues, $15; Cast Borings, $10; 
Wrought Turnings, $14; Axle Turnings, 
$15; Stove Plate, $11:* Machinery Cast, 
$14; Mixed Steel, $16; Leaf Steel, $19; 
Coil Steel, $18.50; Tires, $20. 

General Hardware.—The demand for 
Shelf Hardware improves from week to 
week. Orders are coming in freely from 
every section of the territory served by 
Chicago jobbers. Collections are fair and 
about as good as usual at this time of the 
year. Heavy Hardware jobbers report a 
good demand for their specialties, but 
complain of the slowness of collections 
among their customers who deal directly 
with farmers. 


Nails.—The demand for Wire Nails 
from heavy buyers has very decidedly in- 
creased, while at the same time elements 
of weakness among manufacturers have 
been pretty thoroughly obliterated. Manu- 
facturers’ agents quote $3, Chicago, as 
their present asking price. Cut Steel 
Nails, are quiet, with $2.50, Wheeling, 
the regular price, which is said to be 
reasonably well maintained. Jobbers 
quote from stock at $2.70 for Cut Steel 
and $3.15 for Wire, with 5¢ off for car- 
load lots. 

Barb Wire.—A nice trade is being ex- 

rienced by jobbers, but most buyers ask 
or shipments in February, thus indicat- 





ing their anticipation of stiffer prices. 
Small lots of Painted are selling at 3.35¢ 
and carload lots at 3.25¢, with Galvanized 
at 60¢ # 100 Ib more. 

Pig Lead.—Less than 500 tons changed 
hands here last week, but values were 
well sustained at about 3.67}¢. At the 
close of the week 3.65¢ was bid. 





Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth St. + 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 28, 1890. { 


The market has not developed any im- 


provement in the Iron trade, but, consid- 
ering the dullness, it is surprising how 
well prices have been maintained. There 


is some irregularity, of course, but in a 
general way business has been pretty gen- 


erally done at quoted rates, and with a 


fair inquiry and prospects of greater ac- 
tivity after the turn of the month there is 
a feeling that the turning point is not far 


off. Still, the market will not stand much 
pressure, and unless for such orders as are 
offered it would be difficult to obtain full 
quoted rates. 
ings the market will be more fully con- 
sidered. 


Under the various head- 


Pig lron.—Foundry grades are steady 
and ini fair demand at about last week’s 
quotations. Mill Irons are comparatively 
heavy, and to do business some rebate is 
found necessary, varying according to cir- 
cumstances. There is some disposition to 
realize on Warrant Iron, and although 
several lots have been placed, it is diffi- 
cult to give exact quotations, as terms, 
deliveries and qualities may have an im- 
portant bearing on the value of the trans- 
action. There are several similar lots on 
the market yet, but they are not likely to 
be taken, unless by large cash buyers, 
to whom price is more of an object 
than quality. To some extent, how- 
ever, they have their effect on the 
general market, conveying the impression 
that there is some realizing going on, and 
that, to say the least, there is no danger 
of scarcity. Under these conditions con- 
sumers are not inclined to increase their 
lines at present, so that unless for material 
absolutely necessary there is very little 
business doing. In some cases makers 
would be willing to shade prices, but in 
the absence ot bids it is felt to be good 
policy to maintain prices at the old figures, 
say $18, delivered, for Gray Forge, $19 for 
No. 2, and $20 @ $20.50 for No.1. Most 
of the leading furnaces are well sold up, 
so that while the demand is small the of- 
ferings of standard qualities are also equally 
limited, and whatever element of weak- 
ness there is comes from outside rather 
than from legitimate sources. Every- 
thing depends on the turn of events 
within the next 30 days. As already 
stated, prices have held remarkably well 
so far, but the dullness is beginning to 
cause uneasiness, so that a renewal of de- 
mand or lower prices must be expected 
before long. 


Bessemer Iron.—There is very little 

demand at present, as consumers largely 
covered their requirements some time ago. 
But the offerings are equally light, so that 
prices are unchanged—viz., nominally $22, 
at furnace. 
Spiegeleisen.— There is a wide dis- 
crepancy between bids and offers, owing 
to a scarcity for all early deliveries. Buy- 
ers can be found at $38, c.i.f., duty paid, 
for 20 4; sellers at $40 @ $41. Ferro. 
sold in small lots at from $99 to $102 for 
20 %, with limited supplies at $100. 

Steel Rails.—There is a fair demand 
for small lots at from $35.50 to $36, and 
some inquiry from larger buyers, but the 
amount closed is not important. Itis said 
that one or two lots of from 3000 to 5000 
tons each were secured at about $35. but 
they are understood to have been resales, 
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and it would be difficult to place an 
order at any of the mills at the price 
named. The demand for Billets, &c., keeps 
the mills actively employed, so that there 
is less urgency for Rail orders than might 
otherwise be expected. 

Billets.—There is a good demand for 
Billets, and although prices are a trifle 1r- 
regular, $38.25 @ $38.50, delivered at 
mills near by, seems to be a very inside 
figure. In some cases higher prices are 
named, but sales were chiefly at the figures 
quoted. 

Muck Bars.—There is some business 
doing, chiefly at prices varying from $32.50 
to $33, delivered im consumers’ yards. 
Buyers consider these figures rather. high, 
but as yet good quality Bars have not been 
found available at less money, except in 
one special case, when 500 tons was se- 





cured at $32, delivered in consumers’ 
yard. 
Bar Iron.—Dullness is the usual re- 


port, and in some cases slightly lower 
figures are quoted. Consumption 1s large, 
but there was so much heavy buying dur- 
ing November and December that every 
one seems to be stocked up. The same old 
story of delay in specifications is heard al- 
most daily, so that while some of the mills 
have plenty of work on their books, there 
area good many that would be glad to se- 
cure orders for immediate delivery. The 
situation is therefore unsatisfactory, while 
the immediate outlook does not indicate 
any probability of important change. 
Prices are nominally 2¢ at mill and 2.2¢ 
from store, but the quotations have not 
been strictly adhered to during the past 
two or three weeks. 

Skelp Iron.—There is more inquiry for 
Grooved Skelp, and several lots have been 
taken at from 1.95¢ to 2¢, delivered. 
Sheared is irregular at 2.15¢ @ 2.20¢, but 
it is said that several orders were taken at 
a tenth less money, and at the regular 
asking prices there is not much disposi- 
tion to buy. 

Plates.—There is some demand in pros- 
pect, and a fair average business is being 
done in small lots from day to day, but 
there is nothing important going on. 
Mills are pretty well supplied with orders, 
however, and the feeling is one of moder- 
ate corfidence. Prices are a little irregu- 
lar, but on the whole transactions are 
mostly within a small fraction of the prices 
recently quoted, although on offers for 
large lots some shading might perhaps be 


done. We repeat quotations as follows: 
Iron Steel 
So iscsntesseetestl 2.35¢ 2.75¢ @ .... 
RS ee nee .65¢ 3.00¢ @ 3.1 
OO etn were a elawearatin 3,25¢ 3.25¢ @ 3.35 
Ee 3. 75¢ 3.75¢ @ 4.25 
 sxaot uaekenescs 2.30¢ 2.75¢ @ ... 
Structural Material.— There is no 


change to report in this department. Mills 
are well supplied with orders, and while 
there is some dispcsition to shade a frac- 
tion to secure additional lines, there is a 
general feeling of confidence as regards the 
ultimate outcome. There is a consider- 
able amount of business in prospect, and 
it is thought thatin a few weeks’ time a 
great deal of it will be ready for the 
market. Prices remain as last quoted, 
viz: About 2.35¢ @ 2.40¢, delivered, 
for Iron Bridge Plate; 2.30¢ @ 2.35¢ 
for Angles, with 20¢ @ 25¢ more for the 
same in Steel. Tees, 2.8¢ @ 2.9¢; Beams 
and Channels, 3.1¢ for either Iron or 
Steel 


Sheet Iron.—Business is very satisfac- 
tory, considering the surroundings, and 
mills are employed to their fullest capac- 
ity. Several orders have been entered for 
shipment to Western cities, while the 
local demand is quite large for the season. 
Prices steady, and for carload lots about 
as follows: 


Best Refined, Nos. 141020. ...........00 3.10¢ 
Best Refined, Nos. 21 to 24.... ........0. . 3. 30¢ 


THE IRON AGE, 
Best Refined, Nos, 25 to 26...........004. auee 
Best Refined. CS stake sh kia Sapee.eaeon 8.60¢ 
RE ew ec aien 3.70¢ 
Common, 1¢¢ less than the above. 
Best Soft Steel. Nos. a ee 
Best Soft Steel, Nos, 21 to 24............085 3%¢ 
Best Soft Steel, eS eee er Bue 
tO ON eee 4hc¢ 
Best Bloom Sheets, 1-10¢ extra over the above 
eg Bloom, Galvanized, discount....... 60 


Common, discount 5216 Hi 
Old Rails.—There is very httle doing in 
seaboard lots, although buyers could be 
found for desirable qualities at $27.50 @ 
$28 for T’s. Holders of lots in store re- 
fuse to consider these figures, however, so 
that there is no business of any importance 
being done. There are bids of $28 @ 
$28.50, delivered in consumers’ yards in the 
interior : 

Scrap Iron.—Wrought Scrap is scarce 
and in good demand, but Cast Scrap and 
Burnt Iron are dull and hard to move. 
Sales during the week have been at 
about the -following prices: No. 1 
Wrought, $24.50 @ $25, Philadelphia, or 
fot deliveries at mills in the interior $26 @ 
$26.50; $16.50 @ $17 for best Ma- 
chinery ane $15 @ $15.50 for ordinary, 
$16. 50 @ "diz for Wrought Turnings, 
$11 @ $1. 50 for Cast Borings, and $28 
@ $30 for Old Fish-Plates. 

Nails.—There is very little business at 
present, so that quotations are more or less 
nominal. Lots from store command about 
$2.20 for Iron and $2.40 @ $2.50 for 
Steel; carload lots can be had at $2 @ 
$2.10, but there is no disposition to buy 
beyond covering immediate requrements, 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—The demand is 
very large, some of the mills having their 
order-books full for several weeks to come. 
Discounts are quoted as follows: Butt- 
Welded Black, 474 4; Butt-Welded Gal- 
vanized, 40 4; Lap-Welded Galvanized, 
47} &; ’ Lap- Welded Black, 60 ¢; Boiler 
Tubes, 13 inches and smaller, 45 4: Boiler 
Tubes, 2 te 4 inches, 50 4; Boiler Tubes, 
44 inches and larger, 524 4; Oil Well Cas- 
ing, 524 4%. 


ee meee eee Cee 





Crane Bros. Mfg. Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., have leased the warehouses formerly 
occupied by the Reading Iron Works, Nos. 
220 and 222 South Fifth street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and will carry in stock a full 
line of goods and be prepared to quote 
prices and deliver promptly to jobbers and 
the trade generally The stock will in- 
clude Wrought-Iron Pipe, Boiler Tubes, 
Valves, Fittings, Tools, &c., for steam, 
gas and water, also Radiators for steam 
and hot water. Messrs. Samuel D. Hop- 
kins and Charles E. Small have been ap- 
pointed as managers, and from their lon 
experience and extended acquaintance will 
doubtless command a liberal amount of 
trade. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, January 27, 1890. 
[ron Ure.—There is a steady and ap- 
parently an increasing demand for non- 
Bessemer Ore. It is believed that 2,500,- 
000 tons of this grade of Ore have been 
sold at prices ranging from $4.25 to $5, 
f.o.b. vessels lower lake delivery. Fully 
1,000,000 tons of Bessemer Ores could 
have been sold during the past seven days 
if the mine owners had been disposed to 
offer the same for sale. Eastern furnace- 
men are making their presence in the mar- 
ket felt to a very considerable degree and 
are asking for liberal quantities of both 
Bessemer und non-Bessemer Ores. Fol- 
lowing are quotations: 


No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Besse- 
mer Ores, Bessemer quality Saale $6.50 @ $7.25 


No. 18 ular and _— 
N Non-beneener quality 5.50@ 6.25 


Red Hematite Ores, 

NGS Se) sbivaceedk  piumanaeeenes. shes @ 6.00 
Red Hematite Ores, Non-Bessemer 

Ea ey ee 4.50@ 5.00 
Menominee Range Ores, Bessemer 

NE io e845 5.0%500555 vaecadbindss 5.50@ 6.25 


Menominee Range Ores, Non-Besse- 
oe Er ae ee 4.25@ 5.00 
—" tomes Ores, Bessemer qual- 
5.25@ 6.25 


Pig Iron.—The market is very quiet. 
Furnacemen are too much engrossed with 
existing contracts to give much attention 
to the future. Three or four months at 
the least will be required to fill all the 
orders placed in November and December. 
There is little probability of any change 
in quotations, The furnacemen are over- 
whelmed with work and have no time to 
discuss speculative prices. Following are 
quotations, f.o.b. cash at the furnace: 
Ros. 1 to 6 Lake Superior Char- 


No. , 2 and 3 Bessemer, Oe...  xcean “50 
No. 1 *Strong Foundry, # ton. 19.80 @ 20:80 
No. 2 Strong Foundry, # ton.. 18.80 @ 19.80 
No. 1 American Scotch, Pe ton... 19.30 @ 20.30 
No. 2? American Scotch, # ton... 18.30 @ 19.30 
No. 1 Soft Silvery, # ton...... .. 18.50 @ 19.50 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley 

Neut Mill Irons, ee 18.30 @ 19.30 
Mahoning and Eenango Vv rey 

Red Short Mills, ® ton. 3 19.30 @ &.30 


Serap Iron.-—An efiort is being made 
to infuse new life into the market by re- 
ducing the quotations for Old Americans 
to $27 @ $27:50, and at the former figures 
a few scattering sales are reported. Old 
Wheels are in slight demand. 

Manufactured fron.—Common Bar at 
1.85¢ @ 1.90¢ is in great demand. Sheets 
are scarce and are commanding fancy 
prices. 





Louisville. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky,, January 27, 1800. 


Pig Lron.—There has been very little 
trading during the past week, and the situ- 
ation continues quiet but firm, Offerings 
continue very light, and there is no dis- 
position on the part of holders to shade 
prices; on the,contrary, the Southern pro- 
ducers are very firm and insist on prices 
being maintained on basis of $16 for No. 
1 Foundry on cars at furnace, When this 
has been established as a settled fact it is 
thought there will be found to be many 
buyers from among those who have been 
considered as well supplied for some time 
to come, and that the activity which was 
expected after the middle of this month 
will be restored at no distant day. Quo- 
tations are as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry 


(new classification)............... $18.75 @ $19.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 ry 


(new classification). . 18.75 
Southern Coke. No. 3 Foundry | 
(new classification)............... 7.75@ 18.28 
og SSRN RRP if. 25 « iz 
White and Mottled, different grades Ly 20 @ 16.50 
Silver Gray, different grades. .... 25@ 17.25 
Southern *harcoal, No. 1 Foundry i838 19.50 
southern Charcoal, No. 1 Mill..... 17.00@ 17.00 
Southern Car- Wheel, standard 
FS RES Ea 50 @ 24.50 
Southern Car-W heel, other brands 19 9.25@ 21.75 
— Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun- 
iia aah cle ay alin eae eae ae ae 18.50@ 19.00 
Hong Rock Charcoal, No. 1 
cs.) ces <tedelecadvast eee 22.00@ 22.50 
Hanging Rock, Cold Blast..... 24.00 @ 26.00 





St. Lowi. 


OrFice oF The Iron Age, 214 N. Sixtn st., | 
St. Louis, January 27, 1890. | 


Pig Ironu.—The course of the market 
since the opening of the year has been very 
unsatisfactory, and while the outlook has 
somewhat improved during the past ten 
days, it is far from being what was ex- 
pected. It is generally believed the next 
30 days will decide which way the market 
will turn, and agents are governing them- 
selves accordingly. Any improvement in 
the demand will greatly influence the 
course of the market just at this period, 
and on the same basis of argument, a con- 
tinuation of the present dullness is almost 

certain to result in lower prices. Con- 
sumption is keeping up remarkably,well, 
but as the majority of large buyers have 
bought sufficient to supply their needs for 
the next three months, it is evident that 
no large trade can be looked for, at the 
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resent at least. Prices are nominally as 
ollows for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $19.50 @ = 00 


Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry. 18.75 @ 19.25 

Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 18.25 @ 18. 75 

Gray Forge..........seeeeeees 17.75 @ 18,25 

CielG: BOERIROIR scabs ceccccsecs 20.00 @ 21.00 

Lake Superior Chareoal....... 24.00 @ 24.50 
Missourt. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1 —e 22.00 @ 22.50 
Charcoal Foundry, No, 2 21.00 @ 21.50 
Tennessee. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1 hheews 20.00 @ 2050 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 2...... 19.25 @ 19.75 


Connellsville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$5.25; St. Louis, $5.40. 
Bar Iron.—The car building trade con- 
tinue to be good customers to the Bar 
mills, and as the demand from this quarter 


seems in a fair way to continue mills are 


not at all anxious about the future. Prices 
are firm at about the following: Lots 
from mill, 2¢. Small lots from store, 


2.15¢. 


Barb Wire.—There is a good deal of 
inquiry and the prospect for a large spring 
trade is brighter than ever. Mills have 
very little surplus stock on hand and are 
asking full prices. For ordinary-sized 
lots the following prices are quoted : 
Painted, 3.30¢ @ 3.35¢; Galvanized, 3.90¢ 
@ 3.95¢; carload lots 10¢ ®@ 100 Ib less 
than above prices. 


—_o——— 


Cincinnati. 


Office ot The lron Age, Fourth and Main Sts. 4 
CINCINNATI, January 27, 18%). f 

Pig Iron.—The situation, at ieast so 
far as the Southern furnaces are coucerned, 
has changed but little during the past 
week. The Southern producers apparently 
are well fortified in their position, and 
have succeeded in attracting a number of 
small orders upon the basis laid down a 
few weeks ago. On the other hand, North- 
ern furnaces have been less rigid in prices, 
and have been rewarded by large orders, 
both for present and future delivery. 
There has also been more movement in 
Iron held in second hands, the holders of 
such Iron accepting prices under the ex- 
treme limits demanded by producers. The 
shipment of Iron from furnaces upon old 
contracts has been quite liberal. When 
all things are considered, it is evident that 
buyers have gained some advantage from 
Northern stacks, if not from their South- 
ern competitors. The general market, too, 
has an air of insincerity, a forced, con- 
strained attitude and an artificial spirit. 
It is known that some furnaces and 
agents are accepting lower prices— 
that is, less than the basis carved 
out by the recent sharp and keen 
if not destructive competition, which led 
to stagnation subsequently, and it is 
believed that others are making or conniv- 
ing duplicate transactions. Buyers have 
not failed to make daily inquiries, and 
when pressed for supplies have made pur- 
chases at holders’ rates, yet those stiong 
enough to withstand have not bought and 
their confidence has been emboldened by 
the concessions obtained by other con- 
sumers. The advices from the East con- 
cerning large contracts, at high prices for 
alorg time, are regarded by buyers as a 
masquerade, and as evidence rather of 
weakness than of strength, and to the un- 
interested the forced attention called to 
these reports, which have the appearance 
of having been prepared for the occasion, 
leads to the same conclusion. The only 
sale of magnitude reported during the 
entire week is that of 3000 tons Lake Supe- 
rior Car Wheel for delivery during the next 
six months. One sale of 500 tons Gray 
Forge, Northern brand, and one lot of 400 
tons Foundry Iron are reported on basis of 
quotations. Other and smaller amounts of 
Charcoal and Coke Iron are also reported, 


res Cenerentola anes aaeeoseeemeabaeaiteielimaastenadlignmlbaidieae tieaaiinmmadeiasmnennseeneiat tcc sscamaseneaeiceuncammenisemnestamniesertaapibmmssattnanstenetaeeietemanisemmnpsgieaaramamaiatisianiaieciasineniineaiannantnt 


but are scarcely worthy of attention beyond 
the fact of demonstrating that the market 
is less dull. Moderate sales of Southern 
Car-Wheel Iron have been made at full 
prices. The following are the approximate 
rates current here at the close, cash, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, but of course it is understood 
that several of the Jargest Southern tur- 
naces are demanding 45¢ more than out- 
side quotations: 


Foundry. 
Southern Coke. No.1 ............+ $18.50 @ $19.00 | 
southern Coke, No. 2........ . «++ 18.00@ 18.50 
Southern Coke, No. 3... ..- 1750@ 18,00 
Uhio soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 18.50 @ 19.00 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No, 2........ Liwk0O@ 18.50 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley. 18.00@ 18.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00@ 3.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal), No.2. . 20.00@ 22.09 
Tennessee and AJabama Charcoal, 
MG Wik cwcdgware Taschesecabakcnnas 19.59 @ 2000} 
Tennesspe and Alabama Charcoal, 
kdbaet:- . <6ek advacenses 18.50@ 19.40) 
Forge. 
ONG, ch snabeciccessadavas 17.00@ 17.50 
Mottied Neutral Coke. ........... 16.75@ 17.25 | 


Car-Wheel and Malleable wae. 


southern Car-Wheel. ............. 2 24.00@ 24.50 
Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. ....... 25.00 
Lake Superior var Wheels and Mai. * 

leable.. - 23.00@ 2. 00 


Manufactured Iron.—There has Been 
a fair degree of activity at the miils 
and foundries mainly due to old contracts, 
new orders being moderate; prices have 
remained steady and firm. 

Nails.—There has been a fair demand and 
a steady firm and market. Steel Nails are 
given preference over Iron. Iron and 
Steel Nails, 12d to 40d, sell at $2.40 @ 





$2.50 @ keg, with 10¢ retate in car 
lots, at mill; 50d to 60d at 25¢; 10d, 10¢; 
8d and 9d, 25¢; 6d and 7d, 40¢; 4d and 
5d, 60¢; 3d, $1, and 2d, $1.50 @ keg 
more; Steel Wire Nails sell at $3.10 @ 
$3.20 for 60d. 

Old Material. —A firm tone has pre- 
vailed for Old Rails, but Old Wheels have 
been dull and easy. Old Wheels vary from 
$26.50 to $27.50, cash, as to location; Old 
Wheels are nominal at $19 @ 19.50, cash, 
here. 





Chattanooga. 


Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9tb Sts., ; 
CHATTANOOGA, January 27, 1890. { 

Pig Iron.—There has been little or no 
change during the past week. Southern 
furnaces will have but little Iron that they 
can deliver before March, and are sold 
largely into May and June, and seme as 
far ahead as July to September. As a 
general thing the market remains very 
firm in tone, and no apprehension is felt 
but that our furnaces will realize an 
average of present prices during the entire 
year; in fact, a slight concession of 25¢ 
or 50¢ ® ton would close out nearly the 
entire capacity of Southern stocks for the 
present year. The sales that are now 





being made are mainly in carload and 100- 
ton lots, and some effort is being made to 
get a slight reduction in price, but so far 
with little or no success. Consumers who 
are wishing to coutract for large lots have 
not as yet made their appearance to any 
great extent, although now and then there 
are parties heard from who would take 
large lots provided a small concession 
were made. The true solution of the im- 
mediate future of prices depends much 
upon the amount of nerve possessed by 
producers. 





Detroit. 


WiuuiaM F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of January 27, 1890, say: While the in- 
quiries and transactions forces us to be- 
lieve here that the Iron market must at 
least remain firm, yet we have to report 
that in spots it is unquestionably weak. 
Particularly may this be said of Bessemer. 
We think without «loubt the weakness 
shown is attributable in a large measure 
to speculators being forced to realize. 
However, in certain sections full prices 


have been obtamed for Lake Superior 
Charcoal, and some of the largest stocks 
have been reduced, as the large inquiries 
which we last week reported have resulted 
in several good-sized transactions. While 
we reduce our quotations to agree with 
the current weakness shown, we beg to 
say that prices are largely variable owing 
to the different conditions more or less 
affecting each particular transaction. The 
lowest quotations would probably apply 
to prompt delivery, while the highest 
figure must be paid for a delivery cover- 
ing any number of months at all. There 
has been almost an absolute dearth of 
ordinary foundry trade during the past 


week. We quote the market as follows: 
a a Suewinr Charcoal, al} num- 


ceaiemh ch ame Aine aimee aeebeeraee $22.50 @ $23.50 

teens Superior Coke Bessemer. . 23.50 @ 24.0 

Katahdin (Maine Chargpal)..... 26.00@ 26.50 
ase Superior Coke Folndry, all 

poendeaskennehe 22.00@ 22.50 


Lake Superior Coke Foundry, 


CI IIIs noise xsnccsadec 20.25@ 2.75 
Standard ae Blackband... .... 21.00@ 22.09 
ee eae 20.50 @ 21.00 
Southern Gray Forge..........-... 19.00@ 19.50 
Jackson County (Obio) Silvery. 19.50 @ 20.00 
Old Car-Whee's (nominal)......... 21.50@ 250 





Pittsburgh. 


Uttice of The Iron Age, Hamilton Duitding. 
PITTSBURGH. January 28. 1890. 


f 


Last week has developed a more cheer- 
ful feeling, and the outlook for the spring 
trade has never heen beter. 


Pig Ireon.—Brokers and furnace agents 
continue to report trade as being quiet, 
but they look for an improved demand 
within the next week or two; they argue 
that as consumers generally have beeu 
buying very sparingly of late the stocks 
are being reduced and will soon have 
to be replenished. Prices remain un- 
changed, with the exception of Bessemer, 
which is lower. There were some lots of 
Bessemer in second hands which owners 
were anxious to dispose of; these have 
been sold, and there is now reason to believe 
that the market will move steadily up 
again. This Iron, instead of being placed 
in the hands of one broker, was given te 
several, and, being offered by all, con- 
sumers were led to believe that there was 
a good deal more of it than there was. 
One lot of this Bessemer Iron, which was 
bought some months ago in the Mahoning 
Valley by Eastern speculators, is reported 
to have beer sold to a Wheeling consumer 
at $23, delivered at Wheeling. Some 
Eastern Forge Iron has been on the market 
the past week at $17.75 at Pittsburgh, 
but we understand there was none of it 
sold ; consumers generally are slow to take 
hold of an Iron they know but little about, 
and prefer to pay more for Irons which 
they have been using and are familiar with. 
We quote prices as follows: 


Neutru! Gray Forge......... $18.00 @ $18.50, cash. 
i ar ctincsaie us 19.00 @ 20.00. ~ 
White and Mottled ...... 1702 175. “™ 
(gee ee 2.50@ 21.00. “ 
No.2 Founary.. . -. 19.00@ 19.50, ~* 
No. 1 Charcoal Foundry .. . 24.00 @ 25.00. ““ 
No. 2 Charcoal Foundry .... 2.0@ 2.0. “ 
Cold Blast Charcoal. ....... 2.00@ 30.00. “ 
Bessemer Iron........ ....-. 3.0@ 2350, “ 


Sales of Gray Forge Iron reported at 
$18, $18.25 and $18.50, cash; all Ore do. 
at $19 cash; no sales of Bessemer reported 
in this market and quotations are nominal; 
there is not much doubt but what it could 
be bought at $23 50, cash, and some of the 
best informed think a bid of $23 would 
be entertained. 


Muck Bar—Continues very dull, but 
the market is weak in consequence. We 
now quote at $30 @ $30.50 and $31, ac- 
cording to quality, delivery, &c. Those 
mills making Skelp Iron are the large buy- 
ers of Muck Bar in this market, and as 
soon as they start up full, as it is 
expected they will before long, there will 
be an increased demand for Muck. Some 
makers are refusing to sell the latter at 
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present prices, from which it is evident 
that they expect an advance in the near 
future. 


Manganese.—Sales of 80 4 Ferroman- 
ganese are reported all the way from $100 
to $105, according to quantity, delivery, 
&c. A good many consumers continue to 
buy in small lots in anticipation of a 
break in the market, while others, seeing 
but little prospect of a break, have bought 
pretty freely; some of them bought freely 
several months ago, when prices were 
much lower than they are at present. 


Manufactured Iron.—Some of our 
manufacturers report an improved de- 
mand, and nearly all the mills are pretty 
freely employed. The outlook for an 
active spring trade never was better, and 
our manufacturers arein good spirits. We 
continue to quote Bars at 1.90¢ @ 2¢; 
Plate Irons, 2.50¢ @ 2.60¢; No. 24 Sheet, 


3.10¢; Skelp Iron, 1.90¢ @ 1.95¢ for | Sale reported at $35.25. 


Grooved and 2.20¢ @ 2.30¢ for Sheared, 
all 60 days, 2 ¢ off for cash. 





Billets and Blooms.—There is a good 
demand, but prices are easier, in sympathy 
with Bessemer Pig. We now quote 
Bessemer Steel Billets at $36.50 @ $37. 
A number of sales have been made here 
and at Wheeling recently, to go East, at 
$36.50 on cars at works. The cost of 
transportation from both points is about 
the same. Carnegie, Phipps & Co. are re- 
ported to have made a sale recently of 


| 10,000 tons toa Trenton (N. J.) firm at 


$36.25 on cars here. Nail Slabs may be 


| quoted at $36.50 


Merehant Steel.—There is asteady de- 
mand, with prices steady as quoted. Tool 
Steel, 8¢ @ tb and upward; Crucible 
Spring Steel, 4¢; Crucible Machinery, 5¢; 
Open-Hearth Steel, 24¢ @ 3¢; Bessemer 
Machinery Steel, 24¢; Tire Steel, 24¢. 

Steel Rails— Are still quotable at $35 @ 
$36, cash, on cars at works, and a small 
5 

Railway Track Supplies.—The de- 
mand for everything in this line continues 


Nails.—Cut Nails remain unchanged at | light, as it usually is at this season of the 


$2.50, 60 days, 2 ¢ off for cash, in car lots, 
and Wire Nails at $2.85 @ $2.90 rates. 
Manufacturers here say there have been 
very few sales since the recent advance, 
and they are led to believe that some one, 
(whether the manufacturer or jobber) is 
selling below the card. It 1s most likely 
the jobber, as those having a stock bought 
some time ago could cut the present card 
and have a good margin for profit. As 
compared with the lowest point Nails have 
advanced 65¢ @ 75¢ ® keg. Wheeling 
manufacturers have been making large 
shipments for some time past, both West 
0 South, a good many of which, it is 
thought, are being placed on former con- 
tracts. There is still a good deal of rivalry 
between Cut and Wire Nail makers, and 
it is worthy of mention that there have 
been two advances made on the former 
without any change being made in the 
price of the latter. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the associationin New 
York last week prices were advanced 
about 24%. There was no change made 
in the card, but discounts were reduced to 
the extent noted. It is very evident that 
the outlook for spring trade is encourag- 
ing, otherwise the advance would not 
have been made. Notwithstanding this is 
usually the dull season, the mills generally 
are pretty well employed. The new dis- 
counts are as follows: On Black Butt, 
474 %; on Galvanized do., 40 4; on 
Black Lap, 60%; on Galvanized do., 474 4; 
Boiler-Tubes, 14-inch and smaller, 45 ¢; 
2 to 4 inch, 50 4; 4-inch and larger, 52} ¢; 
Casing, 524 ¢ off. 


Old Rails.—There have been no sales 
of Old Iron Rails reported here for a 
couple of weeks, and there appears to be 
little or no inquiry; the large consumers 
appear to be stocked; one of these, Dil- 
worth, Porter & €o., has been stopped 
for some weeks past. In the absence of 
sales we quote nominally at $28.50 @ 
$29. The last sale reported three weeks 
ago was a lot of 1000 tons sold to a 
Mahoning Valley mill at $29. There isa 
continued demand for Old Steel Rails, and 
very few to be had—market West, as well 
as here, has been cleared. We continue to 
quote at $24 @ $24.50. 

Structural Iron.—Demand keeps up 
well and continues to improve as the sea- 
son advances; prices remain as quoted in 
last report: Angles, 2.45¢; Tees, 2.95¢; 
Channels, 3.10¢; Sheared Bridge Plates, 
2.90¢; Universal Mill Plates, Iron, 2.55¢. 


Steel Plates.—There is a continued ac- 
tivity and prices are firm, but unchaaged: 
Fire-Box, 44¢ @ 4#¢; Flange, 3}¢; Shell, 
34¢; Tank, 2.90¢. 

Wire Rods.—Domestic are re 
easier, and we now quote at $52 @ 


rted 
2.50. 


year; but an improvement is looked for 
before long. Prices remain unchanged. 
Spikes, $2.15, 30 days, on cars here, and 
$2.25 at Chicago and St. Louis. 

Old Material—There is a steady de- 
mand and prices are steady. No. 1 
Wrought Railway Shop Scrap, $23 @ 
$23.50, net ton; No. 1 Wrought Turn- 
ings, $16; Old Car Axles, $29 @ $30; 
Cast Scrap, $16.50, gross; Car-Wheels, 
$20.50 @ $21; Crucible Steel, $29 @ $30; 
Bloom and Steel Rail Ends, $25.50 @ $26. 

Correction.—In special dispatch last 
week a sale of Bessemer Steel Billets was 
reported at $37.50 on cars at Wheeling to 
go East. It should have been at $36.50. 





New York. 


Utlice of The Iron Age, 66 and 68 Duane street, 
New YorK, January 29, 1890. 

There are slight indications in some 
quarters that the lull in the Iron trade is 
drawing to a close and that buyers are 
again taking hold at a level slightly lower 
than that reached by the higher prices 
largely nominally made toward the close 
of last year. 


American Pig.—The market is very 
quiet and is easier than it has been. The 
majority of sellers of Foundry Irons are 
adhering to prices fixed some time since, 
the producers of the Birmingham district 
notably so. Some Virginia and Northern 
Irons are being freely offered, and con- 
cessions can be obtained by buyers. Prob- 
ably $19.50 for No. 1 would be accepted. 
We quote No. 1 Foundry at $19.50 @ 
$20.50 and No. 2 $17.75 @ $18.50. Besse- 
mer Pig has been more freely offered, and 
makers have receded from the nominal 
quotations recently made. We note a 
sale of 10,000 tons by an Eastern furnace 
about to blow in, to an Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Rail mill. The price is reported to 
have been $21.50 at furnace. There has 
been some figuring lately in foreign 
Bessemer for open-hearth furnace use. 
Spanish Bessemer is quoted 72/, f.o.b 
Bilbao, which with moderate rates of 
freight would figure out $27, ex-ship. It 
is rumored that a round block of foreign 
has been placed, the terms beiug private. 


Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— 
A lot of about 4000 tons has been sold to 
an Eastern Rail mill at $37.50, ex-ship, for 
20 4% Spiegeleisen. Ferromanganese is 
difficult to quote. It is very scarce. What 
supplies are being offered are chiefly from 
second hands, in small parcels, For de. 
livery during the next two months $95 @ 
$97 is being quoted. 

Manufactured Iron and Steel.—The 
market is quiet, and in some lines there is 


a little more pressure to sell. The struct- 
ural mills are fairly busy. The bridge 


concerns are still taking business at figures 
which seem very low, considering the cost 
of materials. We quote Bars 1.9¢ @ 2¢ 
for Refined; Iron Universal Mili Plates, 
2.30¢ @ 2.40¢; Angles, 2.30¢ @ 2.40¢; 
Tees, 2.7¢ @ 2.8¢, and Beams and Chan- 
nels, 3.1¢, on dock. 


Merchant Steel.—The volume of busi- 
ness is quite satisfactory to the mills. We 
quote Ordinary Hot Finish Round Shaft- 
ing, 2.20¢ @ 2.30¢; small sizes do., 2.35¢ 
@ 2.40¢; Toe Calk, 2.50¢ @ 2.60¢, and 
Tire, 2.35¢ @ 2.45¢, at mill. We are in- 
formed that extras are being better ad- 
hered to than they have been forsome time. 


Steel Rails.—The amount of business 
transacted by Eastern mills during the 
week has been light. One mill only is 
now quoting $35, the others are all hold- 
ing for $36, although possibly under spe- 
cial circumstances $35.50 might be named. 
The firmness of Rails, in spite of the 
small amount of business done for some 
time past, is worthy of notice. On the 
other hand, buyers of Rails consider pres- 
ent prices too high. They will not close 
for round lots at the figures quoted, but 
prefer to take their chances. Some of 
them avow their determination to buy 
only as their requirements from month to 
month force them. The conviction that 
the Rail mills can on a spurt largely in- 
crease their make gives them the feeling 
that such a course is entirely safe. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that the 
majority of the Rail mulls are doing a 
large business in other kinds of Steel and 
that there may be some danger that they 
cannot get when they want it the raw 
material which they need. 

Rail Fastenings.— The market for 
Angle Bars is unsettled by the offerings of 
a new mill, eager to book orders. A recent 
contract was taken on the basis of about 
2¢ at mill for Iron Angles, while the mak- 
ers of Steel Angle Bars ask 2.15¢; Spikes 
are unchanged at nominally $2.25. 

Old Rails.—Business has been light, 
the majority of mills being well supplied 
for the near future. A small lot of Old 
Rails has been offered freely and widely 
at $28, Jersey City, but bids do not go 
over $27. Old Steel Rails are quoted $22 
for short lengths. 

Scrap.—There is quite a demand for 
Best Selected Railroad Scrap, with very 
little offering. 





Financial. 


In the genera) markets business is being 
done on a conservative basis. The single 
exception is cotton, which has exhibited 
phenomenal buoyancy since the beginning 
of the year, transactions being on a large 
scale and on advancing prices. The recent 
heavy exports in connection with light 
port receipts are construed as evidence of 
interior exhaustion. The values of bread- 
stuffs have declined to a point permitting 
the closing out of important export orders. 
News came that the tax on rubber at 
Para had been removed. Provisions are 
moving out freely. Ocean freights are 
firm. Five shillings could be readily ob- 
tained for speedy shipments. Dry goods 
jobbers speak of the bright outlook for 
the spring season and an improved trade 
in woolens. A further rise in manufact- 
ured cotton will naturally follow the large 
advance in raw material. 

The stock market was stronger and 
more active, reflecting easy money. The 
market for bonds was strong and State 
bonds were in demand at an advance. The 
strength of Reading was attributed to 
liberal purchases by parties identified with 
the Voting Trust and by those antagonistic 
to the present management, to strengthen 
their individual positions in the pending 
litigation. The Gould properties were 
well supported, with free — The 
Villard group, also St. Paul, scored an ad- 
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vance. On Monday the volume of busi- 
ness exceeded that of any previous day this 
year. Sugar refineries and lead trusts 
shared in the improvement. On Tuesday 
there was a halt in the upward movement. 
The notable exception was Louisville and 
Nashville, which scored an important ad- 
vance on the announcement that the issue 
of $13,000,000 of stock authorized by the 
directors had all been subscribed for at 854. 
Receivers were appointed for the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, subject to the future 
action of the court. 

Exports for the week from this port 
amounted to $6,243,000, and the imports 
were valued at $9,024,000. 

Government bonds were quiet, the 4s 
declining 4. Quota*ions are as follows: 
U. 8. 444s, 1891, registered 


of 7.9 % New York gained 5.4; 
Philadelphia, 17.9; Chicago, 17.9; St. 
Louis, 18; New Orleans, 41.7; Baltimore, 
30.9; Pittsburgh, 30.9; Cincinnati, 22; 
Los Angeles, 31.6, and Montreal (Can.), 
8.2 4%. 

The output of precious metals for the 
year 1889 is shown by Wells, Fargo & 
Co.’s annual statement. Montana heads 
the list with a total valued at $31,500,000, 
and Colorado comes next with $29, 250,000, 
the total of all the States being $123,000, - 
000. Of this sum silver contributed 
51 4%, gold 26, lead 13 and copper 10. 
The output of gold was $32,000,000, being 
the largest quantity produced since 1878. 
Copper has had aserious drop owing to 
regulatign of the output by the syndicate. 
In 1870 the yield of precious metals was 


U. 8. 44s, 1891, cn SRO: ¥éupateunns 1 i ! 
os ry rm: n> seers t= oa little over $50,000,000, and there has been 
U.8. da, 1907, coupon........00 22. ...645. 124 | & Steady increase year by year. Last year 


U.5. CUPremey G6, IBN. 2.0.05 coe crseveees 

The Associated Banks last week gained 
heavily through the disbursements by the 
Sub-Treasury for bond purchases and the | 
return flow of currency from the West. 
The exhibit shows an increase in reserve 
of $7,250,525, which brings the surplus up 
to $15,031,650 above the legal require- 
ments, the largest amount since May 25 
ee and legal tenders combined 
incr $8,280,500 and deposits $3,719, - 
000, while loans were contracted $3,719,- 
900. Money has ruled much easier, banks 
and trust companies loaning freely at 44 to 
6 @, on call. .Time money was offered in 
large amounts and from unexpected quar- 
ters as low as 3¢ for 90 days and 4 @ 444 
for four to six months on prime collateral. 
The demand for commercial paper was act- 
ive and the supply good. Quotations were 
5 @ for 60 to 90 days’ indorsed bills re- 
ceivable and 5 @ 6 ¢ for four months’ ac- 
ceptances, 

The full official returns of the foreign 
commerce of the United States for Decem- 
ber, just published, permit a survey of the 
statistics of exports and imports for the 
entire year 1889, and afford a gratifying 
exhibit, much better than was anticipated. 
December shows $100,000,000 in exports, 


showed an increase of $14,000,000 over the 
year 1888. Mexico is coming to the front 
with both silver and gold. 





Metal Market. 


Copper.—The London spot quotation 
at the time of our last report was £48.15/, 
while futures stood £49.10/; this morning 
it is £48.15/ and £49.5/ respectively ; sales 
in the meantime aggregated 1200 tons. 
The tone here has been more subdued; 
little or no new business has resulted and 
the nominal quotation for Lake is 14%¢, 
Arizona 134¢ @ 134$¢, and casting brands 
13¢ @ 134¢. The export of Pyrites from 
Spain the first 11 months of 1889 has 
been 720,625 tons, against 756,941 tons 
same time in 1888, and 701,841 in 1887. 
Of Precipitate it was respectively 31,775, 
26,458 and 25,500 tons. : 

Tin.—Tin ruled in London a week ago 
£93. 15/, spot, and £94. 12/6, futures; it 
is cabled respectively to-day £94 and £95; 
sales sum up 600 tons in the interval. 
More inclination to do business in near 
futures was shown in our own market, 
yet the actual sales of spot and futures, 
up to last night, did not exceed 150 tons, 
at an improvement in the latter of 20¢ 































against $63,000,000 of imports. The com- | a 
; : ° # 100 tb, spot, and winding up to-day at 
pasisen for two yours — ‘gap | 208¢ @ 204¢.' Under date December 17 
rts merchen- , : Messrs. Gilfillan, Wood & Co., Singapore, 
Wid xs chast 652% $691,761,050 $827,250,373 | ¢Xpress themselves to the following effect 
Exports specie ..... 406, 91,623,632 |in their semi-monthly circular: ‘‘The 
ly does not increase to any appreci- 

Total exports, 12 ——' 

’ able extent, but reports from all the 
estes $756,167,002  $918,874,005 | districts that supply this market go to 
Imports merchan- prove that the arrivals will be large next 
Tees cccestt $725,411,371 $770,302,657 | month, to fall off again in February, when 
mports specie. ..... 26,868,742 $2,218,275 the Chinese New Year holidays are 
Total imports, 12 s being felt.” During the first 11 months 
snonths........ $752,280,113 $802,520,982 the traits Settlements shipped to the 
——_— ——______ United States 129,138 piculs last year, 
Balance of trade. $2,887,789 $116,353,073 | against 55,027 in 1888, 65,570 in 1887, 


66,873 in 1886, 37,058 in 1885, and 
55,279 in 1884. At the Metal Ex- 
change 120 tons February-March Tin 
were still sold at 20.85¢ @ 20.95$. 

Tin Plates.—Our dealers continue to su 
sly the moderate demand at prices a shade 

low the cost of importation, presumably 
relying on lower prices later on to replace 
what they are realizing now, and from the 
decline in the Iron market this does not 
seem improbable. The total export of Tin 
Plates from England last year has been 
430,623 tons, against 391,291 in 1888 and 
853,506 in 1887. Out of the amounts 
named the United States received respect- 
ively 336,692, 292,623 and 268,355 tons. 
We quote at the close, per box: Sie- 
mens-Martin Steel, Charcoal finish, $5.50 
@ $6; Coke finish, $5.20 @ $5.25; 
Coke Tins, Penlan grade, $4.75 @ $4.80; 
J. B. grade, $4.85 @ $4.90, and Wasters, 
$4.65. 

Lead.—Some 800 tons Common Domestic 
were sold in the open market at 3.85¢, 
8.824¢ and 3.80¢, the feeling at the close 
being one of apathy and dullness at 3.80¢ 
bid and 3.85¢ asked, while the West 


As appears from the foregoing, the bal- 
ance of trade 1s $116,353,073 in favor of 
this country, against only $3,887,789 for 
the year 1888, and is the best showing for 
many years. The Bank of England main- 
tains the minimum rate for discounts at 
6%. This fact, together with easy money 
here, affected the foreign exchanges and 
rates were advanced to $4.84 for 60-day 
bills and $4.88 fordemand. The stability 
of the European money market is by no 
means assured, owing to the necessities of 
the Argentine Republic and the uncertain 
future of Brazil, following closely upon 
an enormous expansion in speculative 
schemes, The refusal of the Rothschilds 
to negotiate a large Russian loan is re- 
gene as significant. A failure in Buenos 

yres with about $2,400,000 liabilities in 
gold at the present rate of exchange directly 
affects no one of the New York firms in 
thetrade. The Brazilian Minister at Wash- 
ington refers with satisfaction to the fact 
that $100,000,000 capital for the National 
Bank was promptly subscribed. 

The clearings of 46 cities for the week 
ended January 25 showed an increase 









has been tolerably active at 3.60¢, St. 
Louis, and 3.65¢, Chicago. Spanish ex- 
essay during the first 11 months has 
n 120,518 im 1889, against 118,737 in | 
1888, and 121,637 in 1887. 
Spelter—Has remained inactive at 
5.874¢ @ 5.40¢. Common Domestic Sile- 


sian, having given way from £24. 7/6 to 
£24, in London, cannot now be quoted 
here any better than 7¢ @ 74¢ nomi- 
nally. Spain exported during the first 11 
months of 1889 22,653 tons of Calamine, 
against 24,643 in 1888, and 21,873 in 1887. 


Antimony—Is in good demand at 31¢ 


Cooksons’s and 404¢ Hallett’s. 





New York Metal Exchange. 
The following sales are reported : 
THURSDAY, January 23. 


10 tons Tin, October........- -s00 --++++- 20.65¢ 
Fripay, January 24. 
10 tons Tin, February............-------- 20.60¢ 
SATURDAY, January 25. 
10 tone Tim, Marolt...........ccod- cee. - see. 20.60¢ 


MONDAY, January 27. 


20 tons Tin, January....... ....---+---++- 20.70¢ 

500 tons Iron, February.........---------- 18 50¢ 
TUESDAY, January 28. 

10 tons Tin, oe ive cesiauanr wacaacerddes 20.75¢ 

25 tons Tin, February.......... .----- 20.80¢ 


Coal Market. 
The derangement of the Anthracite Coal 


trade, arising from a winter of unparalleled 
mildness and consequent reduced con- 
sumption, is too radical and deep-seated 
to be appreciably affected by any possible 
change of temperature during the remain- 
der of the season. 


This fact is fully ac- 
cepted and acted upon by Coal operators 


in effecting sales. Even the severely 


shortened production, now being enforced 
by the shutting down of colleries, fails to 
prevent a continued accumulation of Coal 
at shipping points. Under the circum- 
stances, the price of Coal, excepting those 
sizes in demand for manufacturing pur- 
poses, is determined simply by negotia- 


tions—in other words, by the neces- 


sities of the consumer. An anomaly in 
the situation is the scarcity of Coal in the 


midst of abundance, manufacturing sizes 


being very active. 

As remarked in a Philadelphia trade re- 
port, ‘‘ The demand for Pea and Buckwheat 
Coal is so far in excess of the supply that 
orders are filled with difficulty, and prices 
are advancing almost daily. Pea Coal is 
very scarce in New York, and this size, 
which sold in that city two weeks ago at 
$2.25 @ ton brought $2.75 two days 
ago, while some fancy lots were sold as 
high as $3 on board. The Reading Com- 

y are moving their large accumulation 
of Pea Coal from Port Richmond to New 
York and selling it at prices that yield a 

rofit after paying the double freight. As 
Pea Coal is only a waste product from the 
larger sizes, it can be had only when the 
other sizes are being mined; consequently 
the continuance of the stagnation in the 
trade in family sizes will make Pea and 
Buckwheat Coal even more scarce than at 
present.” New York sales agents agree 
that the demand for steam p 1s the 
sole stay of the market. Of the 59 col- 
lieries operated by the Reading Coal and 
Iron Company in the Schuylkill Anthra- 
cite region 18 are absolutely closed, and 
the remainder are running on half time or 
less, 

Delaware and Hudson Pea in New York 
is about $3.10, f.o.b., and ordinary Lehigh 
Pea $2.70 @ $2.75, f.o.b; Buckwheat, 
$2.10 @ $2.25, f.o.b. 

Bituminous Coal is active and in demand 
at full prices. A Philadelphia corres- 
pondent says the price of Bituminous Coal 
is $1.10 @ ton at the mines, and a sharp 
advance is looked for unless receipts are 
increased. Inadequate means of trans- 
portation are a standing source of com- 
plaint in New York. 
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PP John H. Jones, Chief of Bureau of An- 
thracite Coal Statistics, furnishes the fol- 
lowing statement of shipments of Anthra- 
cite Coal for the week ending January 18, 
1890, compared with the same period last 
year: 














Jan. 18, Jan. 19, Differ- 
Region. 1890, 1889. ence, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Wyoming 219,486 295,685 Dec. 76,199 
igh.... 101,084 122 "887 Dec. 21,8038 
Schuylkill. 170,074 188 487 Dec. 14,418 
Totals... 490,594 603,009 Dee. 112,415 
Year to oo 
date... 1,482,400 1,648,355 Dec. 215,955 


Andrew Langdon & Co., of Buffalo, 
Coal miners and shippers, have brought a 
suit in the Supreme Court, in this city. 
against the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western Railroad Company, laying their 
damages at $2,613,000. Among the alle- 
gations it is claimed by the plaintiffs that 
the Erie company, whose road affords the 
enly communication between Buffalo and 
the Coal fields, discriminated against them 
and in favor of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company and the Hillside 
Coal Company by certain concessions and 
drawbacks from the public freight rates, 
whereby the plaintiffs lost about 65¢ # 
ton, or $506,198.45, on the Coal handled. 

The Coal trade of Norfolk, Va., is stead- 
ily wing in volume, reaching last 
month a total of nearly 100,000 tons. The 
terminal facilities of the railroads are to be 
largely increased. The Lehigh Valley are 
providing increased shipping facilities at 
tidewater on New York bay hy extending 
their line through Newark. 


Imports. 
Hardware, Machinery, «ec. 
Boker, = & Co., an es., 15 
Field, Alfred & Co., M 6 
Graet Gutioey Co., Cutlery, = "Bs Hdw., cs., 21 
Hartley & Graham, Mdse. is es., 5 
Henderson Bros., Nai ae “100 
Johnson, John & Co.. ach’y, pgs. and pes., 156 


Qn" ese., | 
Moseman, C. M., Horse Cli ne 8 

Pim, Forwood & Co., Mach’y 

Pearson, 8. & Son, Steelwor io a pgs. 
Richard & Co., Mach’y, cs., 1 

Sumner, Chas. P, & Co., Mach’y, 

Ward, Jas. E. & Co., Mach’ y> ion bdls., 50; 


Wiebusc a fae. Mdse., cs., 45 


Witte, John G. & Bro., Cutlery, cs., il 
Young, E, A.. Steel Shoes. 60 
Order—Mach’ Y, pgs., 7; do., es., 1 





British ivan and Metal 
Markets. 


[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.| 
LONDON, WEDNESDAY, January 29, 1890. 


Little change has taken place in the Pig 
Iron market apart from a decline in Hem- 
atites. The downward movement of prices 
latterly is attributed to operations of 
Glasgow merchants who are under engage- 
ment to complete quite extensive contracts 
at much lower prices than those now 
ruling, and therefore ‘‘ bears ” on the mar- 
ket. Consumers as well as speculators are 
shy and timid about buying any class of 
Pig Iron extensively at present prices. It 
is stated that there are 380,000 tons of 
Hematites in stock held by South Wales 
parties, who have formed a combination to 
control the market and protect themselves 
against alleged manipulation of the mar- 
ket by Glasgow speculators. 

In Copper there has been a moderate 
business, and prices have continued to 
show a drooping tendency, although some 
purchases have been made to support the 
market. Deliveries continue large, and 


the statistical exhibits for the month, it is 
believed, will show a further improvement. 
The deliveries, however, have been largely 


on previous purchases, and there is a dis- 
inclination among the trade to engage in 
fresh business on an extensive scale at the 
present time. This has a rather unfavor- 
able bearing upon the market. 

Tin has ruled irregular under the weight 
of pressure at intervals to sell both cash 
lots and forwards, caused by heavy ship- 
ments from the Straits during the month. 
There has been a noticeable absence of de- 
mand in this market from the United 
States, and it is reported that no purchases 
for America were made direct in the prim- 
ary market during the first half of the 
month. More activity has been shown in 
this market during the past 24 hours, and 
it is reported that 200 tons have changed 
hands chiefly at £95 for forward. 

A Franco-English syndicate has been 
formed to work the Torre de Capdella 
Copper mines. These mines are among 
the best in Spain. 

The Tin-Plate situation is practically the 
same as last week, with business moderate 
and buyers and sellers considerably apart 
in their views on prices. 

Seotch Pig.—Business has been rather 
quiet, and all brands are offered more 


cheaply : 

No. 1 Coltness, f.0.b. Glasgow ‘et sedate 80/ 
No. 1 Summeriee, BY ar. ‘yin Naa ilels 78/6 
No.1Gartsherne. “ ep hemeeeen 78,6 
No. 1 Langiloan, - o peeneians 77/6 
No. 1 Carnbroe, “xy a eae . 61/ 
No. 1 Shotts, 7 os Tee. ....6..; 80/ 
No. 1 Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan. .. ..... 78/ 
No.1 = nee a ee Oy eles 70/ 
No. 1 Eghnto: PP 8 Bal diated 63/ 


Steamer freights, Gi 
Liverpoo! to New York. 


Cleveland Pig.—The market rather 
dull, and prices have further receded. 
Makers quote No. 3 Middlesborough at 58/ 
for prompt. 

Bessemer Pig.—Demand has slackened, 
and prices are rather weaker. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, now quoted at 
82/, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Splegeleisen.—There is still a good 
demand, Sellers are very firm. English 
20 @ quoted 135/, f.o.b. at works. 

Steel Rails. —Inquiries less numerous, 
but makers are very firm on prices. 
Heavy sections quoted at £7. 5/ and light 


” to New York, 2/; 


sections £7. 12/6 @ £8, f.o.b. at N. W.| 


England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms.—A fair business doing, 
and prices gp We quote £6. 
17/6 for 7 x 7, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping sale, 








15/, spot, and £49. 5/, three months’ fu- 
tures. Best Selected, £56. 
Manufactured [ron.—Business in this 
department has been smaller, but prices 
are firmly held. We quote, f.o.b, Liverpool : 


£s. a. £ 8. ad. 

Staff. Morbed Sage mere -10 00@0 00 
Com ae BS 9 5 0 
Staff. BI'k Sheet, sin oe ee ll 00 
Welsh Bars (f.0.b. Ny ua. = 8 B 6 


Tin.—The market fairly firm and rather 
more active. Straits quoted at £94. 2/6, 
spot, and £95 for three months’ futures, 

Spelter.—There has been a further 
slight decline in pmees and demand is 


moderate. Quoted at £24 for Ordinary 
Silesian. 
Lead. y quiet 





and is barely steady. 
Soft Spanish. 


MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
Pittsburgh. 

While business in Pig Iron continues 
light, there is a better feeling. A sale of 
Bessemer is reported delivered at Wheel- 
ing equal to about $23.65 here, but it 1s 
doubtful whether it could be sold here at 
over $23, as there are very few buyers at 
present. It is believed that about all that 
was in the hands of speculators has passed 
into the hands of consumers, and it was 
the speculative lots that caused the recent 
break in Bessemer. Muck Bar is very dull; 
offered at $30, cash, without finding buy- 
ers. The low price of Muck Bar is hard 
on Old Iron Rails, as at present prices the 
former is much cheaper to the consumer 
than the latter. Old Steel Rails are very 
scarce and in demand Steel Billets con- 
tinue in demand at $36.50 for round lots. 
Wrought-Iron Pipe mills are reported very 
full of business for this season of the year; 
the more favorable weather is having a 
good é. ect. 


Quoted at £13. for 





Cincinnati, 


The deadlock in prices of Southern Iron 
remains unbroken, but there are some indi- 
cations that furnaces may relent. Buyers 
refuse to buy except at concessions, and 
have been enabled to buy Northern grades 
on a little lower basis than Southern Iron. 
Specul itive holders, too, have been more 


| inclined to meet the views of buyers, but 


Stee] Billets.—The market steady with | there has been no pressure to sell even the 


demand fair. 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 


Bessemer, 24 x 24 inch, £7, | outside lots, 


No large sales of any kind 
are reported, but small amounts are fed to 


Steel Slabs.—Prices without change | needy consumers on a basis of quotations 


and the demand moderate. 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Rails.—There is a fairly active 
demand; holders are very firm. Tees 
quoted at £4. 2/6, and Double-Heads, 
£4. 5/ @ &A. 10/, f.o.b. 

Serap Iron.—Supply moderate and 
holders very firm. The demand fair. 
Heavy Wrought quoted £3. 10/ @ £3. 15/. 

Crop Ends.—The demand fair and 
prices firmly held. Bessemer quoted £3. 
12/6 @ £3. 15/, f.0.b. 

Tin Plate.—Business has been moderate 


and the demand at present is light. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool : 

iC Charcoal, Steel, Coke fh eperre pee 17/6@.... 
IC Bessemer Steel e Anish: eae 16/6 @ 16/9 
[IC Siemens “ - 17/ 

SO SS A rere eer 16/ 16/3 
Charcoal Terne, Dean grade........... 14/6 @ 15/ 


Copper.—The market quieter and prices 
rather lower. Chili Bars quoted at £48. 


Bessemer, £7,| which are about 50¢ below the pegged 


rates of Southern stacks. The sale of 
8000 tons Lake Superior Iron reported in 
letter was on the basis of $24, cash; 700 
tons Southern Car-Wheel sold at $24.45, 
cash. Eastern agents are taking the tem- 
perature of the local market. 


Chicago, 

The situation presents many encourag- 
ing features to-day. The demand has 
greatly improved this week. Orders for 
Plates, Heavy Sheets, Nuts and other 
finished products have been received from 
all over the Northwest. From 5000 to 
6000 tons Bar Iron have been sold in this 
territory the past week. Even Pig Iron 
shows more activity and inquiries are 
increasing. Consumers manifest much 
interest in the course of the market 
and many of them must appear as 
buyers in the next 30 days. It looks 
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as though February would be a very 
active month. With so much business 
in progress it will be strange if prices 
are not strengthened. Large inquiries are 
reported for Steel Rails, but mostly from 
new enterprises not yet financed. Old 
Material is a little stronger. Sales of Rail- 
road Wrought Scrap have been made at 
$22, Iron Rails at $26 and Fish-Plates at 
$23.50, but not in heavy quantities. Wire 
Nails are active, but Cut Nails quiet, with 
reports of slight shading in the latter. 


St. Louis. 

There is no change to report in the Pig 
Iron situation, which, however, notwith- 
standing the dullness, continues to main- 
tain a firm undertone. Under date Febru- 
ary 1 Barb Wire will be advanced 10¢ 
# cwt., making the price for small lots of 
Painted 3.45¢ and Galvanized 4.05¢. 
Carload lots at the usual discount of 10¢ 
# 100 tb. 





Foreign Markets. 








EQUIVALENTS. 
Cents. 
BR, PORGOR OF BA cocccccncccccctasaccesecscdcces 19.8 
EE cowena 006s0seeccccsavesessesendel 40.2 
Es a bron dcenaucnsieseeseouseendues cecal 
Rn dncesedeccesccccecccccecencseedd $1.08. 
PUL, .calndadeunde. cd4ccceteatesonccescvannl 54. 
See ID we cecductdendsencenesntcaveceiaccanent 
Pounds 
Ki A incccddiennns: eondchusscadncas siccccdecead 2.205 
Wiss vedsddbexmussies | éathmxannsscescouall 134. 
BRAZIL. 


Para, January 24, 1890.—India Rubber— 
The provisional Government at Rio has 
abolished the export duty on Rubber that had 
been decreed in favor of the Companhia Mer- 
cantil by cur provincial authorities. Here 
250 tons have been taken for ative ac- 
count. The January receipts will amount to 
2250 tons, against 2¥50 same month last year. 
The crop is estimated to fall short of the pre- 
vious one only 1000 tons; market unsettled ; ex- 
change declining, holders refusing to name 
prices.— Per cable direct. 


CHILI. 


VALPARAISO, November 22, 1889.—Copper.— 
The advance in London to £48 has stimulated 
dealings but little, owing to the reduced stocks. 
Sales for the fortnight amounted to 18,118 

uintals at $18.35 @ $19, equaling £46. 15/, 
.0.b., per steamer, Coal—Remaining firmly 
sustained at 46/ @ 48/ afloat from Newcastle 
and 86/ @ 38/ Australian on the spot. Ezx- 
change—254d @ 25%{d.— Weber d& Co 


EAST INDIES. 


PENANG, December 10, 1889.—T7in. — Re- 
ceipts reached during the fortnight 4200 piculs. 
Sales amounted to as much on the spot, and 
besides some business was done for forward de- 
livery, Euro ; being the purchasers. The 
market on the spot opened at $34,224, ad- 
vanced to $35.124¢ and closed at $34,32,— 
Schmidt, Kustermann & Co. 


CoLomMBo, CEYLON, December 5, 1889,.— 
Plumbago.—A moderate trade has been trans- 
acted at following quotations in rupees # ton: 


Large Lumps, 220 @ 250; Ordinary Lumps, 
200 @ 230; Chips, 150 @ 135, and Dust, 85 @ 


100. Shipments since October 1 have been dis- 
tributed as follows: To England, 21,602 cwt.; 
to Hamburg, 600; to Antwerp, 589; to Bremen, 
368, and to the United States, 81,009, together 
104.168, against 39,191 in 1888, 48,000 in 1887 
and 38,386 in 1886. Hachange.—Six months’ 
sighton London, 1/5%¢.— Volkart Bros., Ceylon 
and Malabar Coast, through their agent 
in New York, Mr. John W. Greene, 82 Wall 
street 


SINGAPORE, December 17, 1889.—7%in.—Our 
last report was dated 3d inst. Since then Tin 
advanced to $35 # picul, but closes a shade 
weaker at $34.874¢. The supply does not in- 
crease to any appreciable extent, but reports 
from all districts that supply this market go to 
prove that the arrivals will be la next 
month, to fall off again in February, when the 
Chinese New Year holidays are being felt. 
Gum Copal.—There is a good demand, 
though at slightly forward prices. Native 
‘cra is ing for, and contracts for for- 

delivery are readily made by buyers. 
Gum Damar.—There have been no arrivals to 
speak of. Tonnage.—London steam rates are 
a shade easier; the available quantity of room 
is ample for the cargo offering. For New 


York the Penobscot has cleared, and will be | 


followed by another vessel, the name of which 


has not yet been made public. For Boston it 
is possible that the Antioch, to arrive, will Fe 
put on this berth, Exchange—lIs steady at 
3/24¢ for six months’ sight credit drafts on 
London. Shipments from the Straits Settle- 
ments to the United States during the first 
11 months of 1889-1884 have been as follows: 
129,138 piculs, as com with 55,027 in 1888; 
65.570 in 1887; 66,873 in 1886; 37,058 in 1885, 
and 55,279 in 1884. The steamer Rashgar took 
from Penang for New York 1682 piculs; the 
Sarpedon, 1683; the Sachsen hence, 1682; the 
Claymore, 3566, and the Glamorganshire, 
840.—Gilfillan, Wood & Co., through their 
agent in New York, Mr. Charles Nordhaus, 
89 Water street. 


SPAIN. 


BILBAO, January 4, 1890.—Iron Ore.—Sev- 
eral large contracts have been made during 
the week; among others one for 15,000 tons 
Campanil at 10/7 and 25,000 Rubio Superior at 
9/5. Inferior Rubio was done at 8/3 @ 8/6. 
The tendency is upward, the most current fig- 
ures paid being 10/3 @ 11/ Campanil, and 8/5 
@ 8/10 Rubios Superiores. Shipments are 
proceeding on a large scale, there being steam- 
ers awaiting cargoes of a joint capacity of 
155,000 tons. Pig-Iron.—There were ship 
coastwise 2271 tons and abroad 1074.—Bilbao 
Maritimo u Comercial. 


BELGIUM. 


BRUSSELS, January 18, 1890.—/ron.—Some 
large works in the Hainault and Charleroi 
basin have temporarily shut down for the 
want of fuel. On the ist inst. out of 48 blast 
furnaces in er 33 were in operation and 
15 blown out. Our market remains firm at 8 to 


$5.9] 11 francs Pig, 18 @ 20 Merchant and 19 @ 19.75 
6 Beams, # 100 kg.—Moniteur des Interéts Ma- 


teriels. 


I 


The Proposed North River Bridge. 





Gustave Lindenthal, the projector and 
engineer of the proposed North River 
Bridge between Hoboken, N. J., and 
Fourteenth street, New York, has pub- 
lished an account of the undertaking, from 
which we take the following data: 

It will have six tracks and will be built 
strong enough for ten. Less than six 
tracks will not accommodate the business. 
One thousand trains and 60,000 passengers 
pass in and out of Jersey City every day. 
The plans have all been prepared. It will 
be the largest bridge in the world. The 
English Channel bridge, which is talked 
of, will not compare with it, for its long- 
est span will be 1700 feet, while our span 
will be 2850 feetlong. It is the length of 
the span which decides the size of a 
bridge, and not the length of the bridge it- 
self, from an engineering standpoint. 

It is proposed to build this biidge from 
Hoboken to some convenient point near 
Fourteenth street, New York City. This 
is the narrowest part of the Hudson in a 
length of over 50 miles, or from Peekskill 
to the Battery. It is cheaper to bridge the 
river here in a single span than with a pier 
in the river, because it is 200 feet down to 
the rock formation. The bridgespan will 
be 2850 feet long and 150 feet above the 
water, 15 feet higher than the Brooklyn 
Bridge. There was a time when it seemed 
as though the physical obstacles to the 
construction of such a span would be in- 
surmountable, but they do not exist to- 
day. It can be built with as much assur- 
ance of success as the Brooklyn Bridge or 
the Firth Bridge, now almost finished at 
Edinburgh. The bmdge will not carry 
teams, because of the great cost of build- 
ing the necessary approaches. 

The following table shows how tke pro- 
posed bridge compares with the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 


North 
Brooklyn River 
Bridge. Bridge. 
Length including anchor- 

Qi Aid adc ccccqewoed 3,700 6,500 
Hight of anchorages, feet. 85 210 
Weight of each anchorage, 

WOR do. ode xeckeccecadabacs 60,000 660,000 
Length of each land span, 

i dei nkainkkcceu’ a eehs 930 1,500 
Length of middle span, feet 1,600 2,850 
Siae of towers at high-water 

ee OS Sree 140x 59 340 x18) 
Hight of towers from high- 

water mark, feet .... .... M2 500 
Hight of tuwers from deep- 

est foundation to top, feet 350 690 


189 
Width of bridge, feet ..... 85 86 
Hight above high water, 

RT Mr wad cat gaged 5 -13%5 156 
Number of cables .... ... + 4 
Length of one cable, feet.. 3,580 6,100 
st diameter of cables, 

ME icathd a o ate anh aan 


Number of railroad tracks. 
Grade of bridge, per cent.. 
Allowable speed of trains, 
miles an hour ....... ... 
Cost from anchorage to 
anchorage, exclusive of 
land damages...... ..... - $5,600,000 $16,000,000 

‘In spite of the enormous size of our 
bridge,” continued Mr. Lindenthal, ‘‘ we 
can complete it m three or four years’ 
actual working time, without deduction for 
bad seasons or other causes. 

‘‘ While the art of bridge building is 
ancient the science of bridge building is 
modern. The longest span of a scientific- 
ally proportioned stone bridge, the Cabin 
John Valley Aqueduct Bridge, was built 
in 1870, by General Meigs, and had a span 
of 220 feet. The bridge over the Adda, at 
Trezzo, built in 1380, had a span of 251 
feet, and yet it was erected before the 
time of mathematical mechanics. Nothing 
in the way of modern bridges up to 50 
years ago equaled the wooden arch bridge 
of the Emyeror Trajan, A. D. 104, over 
the Danube, below the rapids of the Iron 
Gate. At this time we can closely calcu- 
late the necessary sttength of a bridge for 
any condition of loads, tell how much it 
will deflect under certain loads or temper- 
ature effects and determine its rigidity 
and its oscillation under defined speeds of 
railroad trains. The Britannia Bridge, in 
England, built in 1850, was the first great 
iron bridge. Now bridges of large size are 
made of steel, and although greater in 
size than the iron ones, they cost less. Of 
course we will build a suspension bridge. 
The East and North rivers will never be 
bridyed in such a way as to require piers 
in the stream. The ribs of our suspended 
arch consist of steel wire cables with brac- 
ings. These bracings consist of the inser- 
tion into the cables of the stiffening trusses, 
which are usually independent of the 
cables, but which are heavy and unne- 
cessarily weigh down the cables. By this 
plan of insertion the cables act as the 
cords and form a curved stiffening frame 
or suspended stiffened arch ribs. This is 
a matter of higheconomy. These stiffened 
cables will be 50 feet apart and will pre- 
serve their form without a change notice- 
able to the eye, even in the case of six 
processions of engines advancing on the 
bridge on all six tracks. 

‘* There are only two arch ribs on our 
bridge, although there are six tracks. The 
two supporting trusses are only strained 
to full capacity when six trains meet, 
which is not a frequent occurrenee. Of 
course a long-span bridge cannot be loaded 
so heavily as one of short span, but we 
have provided for ten double-headed 
freight trains running on parallel tracks— 
five in and five out—all meeting on the 
middle span, without doing the bridge a 
particle of harm. Long-span bridges out- 
last short ones because of the lessened 
frequency of maximum loads. This is 
shown by the Wheeling and Cincinnati 
bridges, which are as good as new, while 
shorter bridges near them, of greater rig- 
idity and built after them, have had to be 
replaced.” 


2 6told 
34% 15-10 
10 30 
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A second attempt has been made by the 
Aluminum Bronze Company, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., to cast a spare propeller for 
the Petrel, of aluminum bronze, and Chief 
Engineer Towne has been sent to Bridge- 

rt to examine the casting and test the 
qualities of the metal. 





Freeman Wire and Iron Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., whose works were burned out 
a few days since, have made arrangements 
to promptly fill all orders received by 
them. ey will begin operations toward 
rebuilding their plant immediately. 
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Hardware. 


Business continues fair and in somewhat 
increased volume. Most of the manufact- 
urers are well occupied with orders and 
some of them have sufficient on their 
books to keep them busy for several 
months. The extent to which the large 
trade purchased during the past few 
months has probably the effect of diminish- 
ing their orders at this time, and in a num- 
ber of leading lines it is thought that many 
of the principal jobbing houses have pur- 
chased enough to carry them well through 
the spring trade, unless it should prove to 
be exceptionally heavy. In prices there 
is comparatively little that is new, some 
advances, prince vr in unimportant lines, 
having been ma 


Barb Wire. 


There is a somewhat improved demand 
in this market and prices are steady at 
former quotations, as follows: Carload lots, 
4 cents; 3-ton lots, 4.1 cents, and small 
lots, 4. 3 cents, with the usual deliveries. 


Wire Nails. 


There has been but tittle change in the 
Wire Nail market during the past week or 
two, quotations remaining steady at a 
basis of $2.90 to $3, in carload lots, at 
factory, smaller parcels being sold at fig- 
ures more or less nearly approximating the 
above. The demand is fair but not especi- 


ally heavy, many of the leading buyers 
having purchased largely at the prices 
which prevailed a few moaths ago 


Cut Nails. 


The New York market is fairly active 
and steady at $2.10 for Iron Nails, in car- 
load lots on dock, concessions being made 
only in exceptional cases. The demand 
for Steel Nails in this section is falling off 
very considerably in view of the large dif- 
terence in price between the Iron and Steel. 
There has been some talk among Eastern 
Nail makers to call a meeting with a view to 
advancing prices. It is claimed that the 
advance in Nails thus far does not corres- 
pond with the advance in raw material. 
Thus far nothing has come of this move- 
ment. 





Miscellaneous Prices. 


The market for Wrought Butts is some- 
what stronger, the manufacturers having 
reached an understanding which has the 
effect of withdrawing the extreme quota- 
tions which have been outstanding. This 
agreement is not of the nature of a com- 
bination, but still is regarded as likely to 
give a better tone to the market. 


There is some irregularity in the prices 
at which Chisels are offered by leading 
manufacturers, but the market is slightly 
firmer and a shade higher. 


The improvement in Files, to which we 
referred in our last issue, still continues, 
and most of the makers of recognized po- 
sition are naming somewhat higher prices. 
The demand is referred to as very satis- 
factory. 


The manufacturers of Planes have suc- 


ceeded in putting this line of goods in a 
very much improved condition. The 
prices which are now ruling are under- 
stood to yield a satisfactory profit. There 
also exists between the different makers 


such an anderstanding as makes it prob- 
able that prices will be maintained and 
possibly advanced, some measures being 


under consideration which if carried out 
will result in a strong combination or con- 
solidation of the different interests. The 
existing understanding, by which the 
goods are sold f.o.b. at the different fac- 
tories without delivery or freight allow- 


e 


ance, has a tendency to build up business 
for the manufacturers in their own ne 
as they are thus placed at a disadvan 
with regard to distant trade. Most of t . 
factories are well filled with orders, the 
trade having purchased freely in anticipa- 
tion of the successive advances which 
have taken place. 

Fry Pans are regularly held at the 
slightly advanced quotations recently an- 
nounced by the manufacturers. This line 
of goods is regarded as satisfactory, and 1t 
is anticipated that the market will remain 
in good condition. 


The prices of Strap and T Hinges are 
regularly maintained by the manufactur- 
ers, but several of the leading jobbing 
houses in the principal Hardware centers 
are selling the goods at prices as low as 
those at which they can be purchased di- 
rect from the manufacturers. The stocks 
in jobbers’ hands are understood to be 
quite heavy. 


Some efforts have recently been made to 
put up the price of Wrought-Iron Goods, 
but they have been thus far unsuccessful. 
It is found difficult to secure the requisite 

co-operation of all the manufacturers in 
this line, especially in view of the fact 


by the National Cordage Company and of 
smaller lots by the different manufacturers 
direct. In this condition of things it is 
thought probable that the present com- 
paratively high prices will be maintained, 
with a good prospect of a further advance, 


Sargent & Co., New York and New 
Haven, Conn., have issued their discount 
sheet No. 4 under date January 20, 1890. 
It relates to their catalogue of 1888. In 
the introductory notice they call attention 
to the fact that January 1 of last year they 
discontinued their former custom of al- 
lowing a discount for cash, so that their 
goods are now invoiced at net prompt cash 
rates. A conservative course has been 
pursued in announcing changes in price, 
and many leading lines are unaffected, 
some of the changes being in unimportant 
goods, In giving their discounts they have 
for the convenience of the trade indicated 
in heavy-face type the —— which have 
occurred since the issue of discount sheet 
No. 4. These revised discounts, which, 
it will be observed, cover a large variety 
of goods, are the following: 

Page. Dis. per cent. 


242, 2 No. 20, Narrow Fast Joint Butts. “i ee 
242, No, 20, Broad . 























9, Loose 

that opposition would be encouraged by | 544 - Joint eg Fb Bi ne Soe 
even a moderate advance in prices. os! No. 486, Boston Finish Butts... |... 85 
tien tuitiiniainies idles si 4 Door | 248; Ne. ¥456, Yeddo Bronzed Butts... . 75410 
e Automatic Coin Operate oor 248}4, No. 458, Boston Finish Butts.......... 85 
Lock, which is put on the market by the ‘ No. ¥458, Yeddo Bronsed Butts. .75&10 
Automatic Coin Operated Door Lock Com- 250, No. 875, Bronze Metal Butts ....... 70& 10 
any, 293 and 295 Broadw ay, New York, oa oo » Loose Pin Butts cece sere scesecee = 
is sold at $10, subject to a discount of 25 257. No +7 ‘ “ by cthg sn a 
and 10 per cent, A fully illustrated cir- | 967 No, 143.“ BE rk ae ee 70 
cular explains the construction and use of | 257, No. 146,“ DS  deeanenas sane 
this Lock. 258, No, 148, * re oe 663, 
258, No. 149, Ole eek oh eu.s ein 66%, 

Wm. H. Jacobus, 90 Chambers street, | 261, No. 136, Rnie Finish Butts....... .... 85 
New York, is agent for Fox’s Combined | 261. No. Y¥136, Yeddo Bronzed Butts... . .75&10 


\ K442A and Y442A, Br’ zed Butts. 80& 106 


Square and Miter, which is manufactured 263, No. K46A and Y446A. "90810 


by Hatch & Holmes Mfg. Company, | 964° No. ¥438A Bronzed Butts.......... 80&10 
Bridgeport, Conn. The price of this tool | 2644, No. Y431A, Yeddo Br’zed Butts. .80&10 
is $12 per dozen, subject to a discount of | 264B, No. K431A, Tokio . -B0&10 
35 per cent. 265, No. K436A, % s -80&10 


266, No, 836A, MS836A, Br’ze Met. Butts. 70&10 


The R. Loveland Axe Company, Lamar, | 267, No. 834, sates = 
Pa., who are not in the Axe combination, 272, Mayer's SRL cicacinen sien eke ch oven 7 
ke the followi tati thei 272, No. 290, Parliament Butts.............. 70 
make the following quotations on thelr | 991, Ratchet Surface Spring Hinges........55 
Axes to the retail trade: 282) 283, Mortise ecmeiaelaee 
Loveland’s Excelsior, single bits......... $6.75 289A, Chic Screen Door Checks. ........ .- +0 
Loveland’s Jewel, all steel bits........... 7.50 | 202, Strap and T Hinges ........ ..... 70& 10 
Loveland’s Excelsior, double bits........ 12,00 | £83, Crate Hinges..........-.+++++-+++++ 10810 
Loveland’s Jewel, double bits............ 13,00 | 293, wa Cake ae = 
Another advance was made, 22d inst., in aoe No. 160, Plate Hinges.............. '.. Net 
the prices of Wrought-Iron Pipe, the fol- 5, No. 162, Plate ieee. ithe Se hawe cation os Net 
ing ae the present discounts: 296, No. 88, Hook and Eye Hinges..........55 
206; No. 568, Huok Hinges................. Net 
Butt, Black. theese eee e eens eneeeeeeeens 4746 & 296, No. 9&8 ‘Hook Hinges. TE eee Net 
PD 0s ibvavenvsbescssebccdl % | 207, Nos. 78, 79, Welded Hook Hinges. ..... 85 
Lap, ens ot eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeees aus 208; Rolled Blind | nin avensaneneentel 50 
Boiler Tubes, 1% inches and smatier..-.-.49% | 310, Gate Becket LTT 
ONIN con cssosdéecsasdnacuscscco ee 311, Piente Gate ‘Latches lee 60 
SERED GRRIII GEE ic cies ccveiisucde 521g @ 312) EE. cine.) Ent as belt hemeiaabinnatecanel 60 
I ok. 5d 600 sinks eoakohacieeesdpa anes 52h¢ % 312, sav uhnenal'cubnedl 60 
Cleveland Block Company, Cleveland, 313, Gate cone. Nos. 7, 8 and ¥........... 60 
314, Barn Door Duce tetiscpauaahsaust 
Ohio, have issued a revised price-list, | 314’ Oo Qemmme.. oi) otal 60 
which goes into effect February 1. It is | 315, New England Barn Door Hangers. -608&10 
subject to the discount of 50 per cent. SS ieee 60 
315, Wood k ag erty ania 60 
The Cordage market is strong, with an | 317, Wrought Sliding Door Rail, No. 175... .60 
upward tendency. This condition results = ee Bolts... ..0000eeeeeeeeeeeeeecees - 
)) MAMET YT TETTLE PETIT LO 
ao gree, past Bem She Sask Chek The o- e a, aat, Med: Babi... os. sveon cu 60 
tional Cordage Company have drawn into | 397’ No. 320)... ss seve ee eee 60 
their association the eompanies which | 330) Shutter Bolts, i ON eS Be st 60 
have heretofore been outside, and the/SB1, nee ce www eee ee coceess 60 
organization are thus much strengthened = Nos. 00, 391, Foot Bolts.............. Sas 
by the accessions of manufacturers in hong SRL dae heehee 8 
, ° : 339, Chain Bolts, BO BGs biie'c se sctvenven 6634 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston, and 339, Nos, 381, 382........000. 663, 
at the same time their organization is such 340, Extra Heavy | Chain is anestanel 66% 
as to control the market both in raw 35285, EE ER drs cikatkcicesbutaeae 45 
material and in the finished product. The | 410 2 Door Peis peer ire ne choles UE mend 65 
| ee eS ee «> 0+ - 2 > asa 
company were in fact originally organized | 469’ Flush Barn Door Pulis.........---. 60810 
for the purpose of controlling the market | 490, Shelf Box Handles...................... 5 
496, 497, Clothes Line Hooks............ 60&10 


in Manila and Sisal Hemp, and in connec- rs 
tion with the success which — aintekten.................. 


60 

their effort in this direction the scope of | 599’ p as iia Meio... |... 2 
60 

60 


the organization was enlarged, rendering | 
it practically a trust of the manufacturers 


of Rope, by which their product and 


503; 504, Coat and Hat Hooks, to screw..... 
504, Coat and Hat Hooks, to drive. . ada 
504A, Wire Coat and Hat Hooks............ 


rices are controlled. This arrangement B00" Coat and Hat Hoo — Foe, a i a 8. > 
is regarded as working very satisfactorily, 513’ Coat and Hat Hooks, Nos. £7 and 257. .60 
the sale of large lots being made directly 524) 525, Wardrobe Hooks..........6..00+: 55 
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527, Ceiling en ba Nos. 32, 132, 33, 133... anen 55 | 981, Tinned Belt Rivets and Burrs.......... 4 
543-555, Bright Wire Goods............ 15 931, Black and Tinned Rivets, - ere 40 
560, Nos. 10, 11, “1, ~t wegpeaneaiiien 931, we | MEP 40 
582, Shutter Bars, Ty in winind hs) Koes ie mie 931, a Rivets dipihackdeesvg leds anaeed 40 
1 “Th Re Mien cce creas 60& 10 | 931, Iron Rivets in bulk.... .........-.2-+6- 40 
38a) - s  Nos. 107, BK versa the 60& 10 932, Copper Wire..........0000 eeeeeemeeeee 25 
583, Shutter Bars: 932, Wire Clothes Lines : 
Nos. 115, 116, 117 and 114... 60810 No. 18 19 0 igs 
Nos. 67 SOONONS 00 ces snc sexes 60&10 Per dozen, $7.00 6.00 5.00 § 
Now THSSA to 1135 ‘A. Change | 934, Iron Jack Chain..........2.. 0 ss.z0002 7 
List of K 113A and Y1135A, 60&10 DOT ee das cmated W&71¢ 
inch to $2.40, 234 inch to $2.50 .... *f oa. * tate (hei 70873 
588, Shutter Bars, Oi BE OU Ep ccccevees 663 | 936, Stocks and Dies.................... 3316 & 
wae ta AP 70 936, Saat nasa scss sae 
Window Springs, |. 0s. 19, Peesavesiue ets 60& 10 938, No. 77, Coe’s Pattern Wrenches... .75410 
ChE, BR Bs sc Civ och ee ~ EKwE Kae 55 939, Coe’s Genuine Wrenches........-. .. 50&5 
616, Axle Pulleys ME Wine iad in oc ek ban cao 939, ** Knife Handle Wrenches.......50&5 
616, - (a Sf Reece rey 40 949, 8. & Co.’s Solid Steel Hatchets........5 
ht 68, ere it Grub Hoes, Ma tocks, Picks. S 
620, Hot House NN ctvealkasccsunakeses 60 | 979, ened Wie vadivckck batneckexes’ 
621, Saye Ds cai eacericvecevcavesane’ ot hes ee ‘$8 
ee ar. elds iopengeeeksacanne ae 60 | 979, “ Polished Planes, Beechwood..... .! 5 
eo reer 60 | ™ - Applewood......i 35 
24, Incased Screw Pulleys...........+.. oe Ld oe 2 ere eee 
625, Swivel Pulleys............. a 979, Miscellaneous U. 8. Planes...... ...... 45 | 
625, Clothes L. Pulleys, No. 63 (3 in. $2.25). .60 | 980, 982, U. S. Molding Planes....... ....... 45 
‘Nos. 1638 (8 in, $3.25). 6 | 983, U. S$. Grooving Plows.................: 45 
626, Clothes Line Pulleys. ......0---eeeeevevet | 989, Lutkin Rule Co.’s Board and Log Rules.50 
628-630, Tackle or Awning Pulleys.......... 60 994, 995, U. S. Augers and Bits: No. 33 
636-639, Foot Scrapers (List of No. 7 is $2.75) .50 | Augers, 284 in. and larger..........-...--.4 
43, Shelf Brackets, No. 44.................. 60 | 996, Add the Copper Co.’s Augers and Bits: 
(46, Shelf Brackets, Japanned, Tuscan, Ber- | Augers, 2 inch and smaller........ 70&10| 
BGA és S>aKbeuteshcneneateaccanpenwaes 60& 10 | = 24% inch and larger........... 60 
646, Hand Rail Screws......... ...-.--eeee- 70 | Auger Bits, same list as No. 50... .708&10 
GEM, Ve PORE PIII oios conse diss cvcc SOGERD | WOOD, TA BOG is oo oka c cceheecisedivvcccds 60 
653, Wrought Hooks and Staples........ 80&10 | 1008, Barbers’ Braces, ee; 10 60 Vhs. .0 ase: 50 
654, 655, Hasps and Staples.............. 80810 Nos, 21 to 23.......... 55 
655, Wrought Staples [= Pe cisasaws 80&10 | . $ Ne FE 00 Tn 0 5 nase. 50 
655, Wazon Bow Sta — a ee are SORID | 1006, Drill Brees... .cccccccvesccccces 25&10 
658, S Hooks, &c., whole page. ......... 80&10 1033, Add New on Tron — ) 
659, Corner Irons .................. «--. 70&10 WR ica ~ 50 
680, Awnt z Boots Md cancadinegae nian aoe Per doz. .83. 60 4. “00 4. "40 ) 
G60, Sign Hooks. ............+2. +. s+++ 10 | 1034, Blacksmiths’ Bellows. ................- 60 
661, Pipe Hooks. . wher ethod st gicinie tate ate:. 80610 1037, Morton’s Heel Stiffeners ............. 
661, SEES 80&10 1052. Burnished Fry Pans sae 
662-665, Meat Hooks...........0 0.02000. fOR10 | song Traces Whedls............0...... 40 
BN I esissnivinsescénenatas 80&10 — Mag nme <P ileal 9 
, 1057, Streeter’s Sensible Sad Irons.......... 25 
670, Trap Door Ss cccchaccéundieteus 80& 10 | 1063. Brass Curtain Rings... .........++++. 60 
= * ‘and Staples........ 80& 10 | 1063, “ Screw Rings 60 
673, Hitching Post Caps................- 75&10 | 1066’ Hotchkiss’ Mouse Bene seoes ieee eee 
678, 679, Covered Spring Snaps (Change list | j9g¢17 Easy-Setting Choker Traps. pueda 
of No. 161 to $14) evecoeneececoseseeseesece 663¢ 1070 Petroleam Faucets: 
689, Ox Balls (Change list of No. 30 to $30). . .55 ’ 7 . 
Haydenville Mfg. Company’s......... 60 
639, Prize Ox Balls (Bronze Metal)..........55 Landers. Frary & Clark’ 60 
691, Kentucky Cow Bells..............0.0+0+ 7 She gy Ponggye-; Senta he ela 
* | 1089, Giant Nail Ly eae ‘Chanee list : 
691, Ww estern Cow Bells Saves hide dake wade af No. 1 to $18, } 2 to $15) els mee 10 


692-694, I Si a's via nev as xe Ge ae ee 
707, Cork Pressers 
708, Garden Hooks 
711, Shoe Hammers 
721, Hale Meat Cutters. ..........ccccccess 
724, Stebbins’ Genuine Gates, Nos. 41 to 55. 


725, Stebbins’ Pattern Gates................. 75 
Sas I a bo hsv aa'ckia nas Cadeeeweagaateet 
Fees GN I ncccccvdecwcasss = Ges akira: 
738, Brad Awl Handles. .............0000000050 
738, Handled Brad Awls.................00. 55 
736, a ere rrr ere ¢ 60&1 
757, No. 40, Carpenter's Pinc Went craccunet 60 
757, No. 42, Avnet ecan< qa 
766, Nos. 5, 6, Blacksmith’s Drills........... 55 
788-790, Store 'T: uck Casters................ 50 


792, No. 847, Store Truck Casters ...........50 
906, Royal Sliding Door Hangers........... 
914A B. (Make void pages 914-917.) Re- 
vised list of Tacks, &c., October 19, 1889. 
Cut Tacks: 
American Iron 
Quarter Weight in Assorted Boxes. . 
Swedes Iron 
Commercial Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks. 


Large Head Carpet Tacks : 
American Iron, Plain and Tinned. . 
Commer’! Swedes, ™ 

Steel ee Tacks 

Leathered Carpet Tacks 

Gimp and Lace Tacks 

Looking-Glass Tacks 

Large Head Miners’ Tacks 

Copper Tacks 

packs by Ce pound 

Chair Nails % 

Common and Patent Brads 


eee eee eee ee) 


eee eee eee 


Cee ee eee ee ee eee 


Ree 





Finishing Nails (Except Copper) beveneeees 65 
Trunk Nails axitWents 663¢ 
Clout Nails g Pease 66%, 
SN RG fickn ce <kkck bee cktieztanatis Net. 
ee ee ee Net. 
Round Head Hungarian FRO sé casneun 624¢ 
_4inc Glaziers’ Points,................+---- 
918, Ja med Lining Nails ioaria and Sane satel 30&5 
918, so ee OSE bie wencaane 40&5 
918, Japanned Saddle “* .........eeee wee 30 
918, Silvered s ot Fiseckavueies 40&5 
918, Iron Escutcheon Pins.................. 50 
927, OU DOIN otitiavextys cvyeuesenacs 6214 | 
928; Common Carriage Bolts.......... ie 
928, Philadelphia Pattern Carriage Bolts 
929; Bay State Tire Bolts...........+.++++ 8174 
929, Norway Philadelphia Tire Bolts........ 7 
929, Coach ws, Revised List of Jan 1, 90.75 


930, Copper Rivets and Burrs 


eee eee ee eee eee 


Other correspondents, 
‘to its difficulties and disadvantages, 
| and one or two of them allude to it as a 





The last half of oi ‘oie is devoted 


| to their Door Locks, Knobs, Escutcheons, 
| &c., of which a condensed price-list, nu- 
| merically arranged, is given. 
70810 | 


This list is 
the same as that printed under date Janu- 
ary 1, 1889. It is subject to a discount of 
60 and 2 per cent. 


Selling Goods not Carried in 


Stock. 

Since our last issue we have received 
several communications on this subject,and 
in most of them our correspondents agree 
that this is a kind of business which Hard- 
waremen can advantageously give some 
attention to, and at the same time some of 


| them give practical suggestions in regard 


to the best way in which it can be done. 
however, refer 


troublesome, unsatisfactory and unprofit- 
able business. It is evident that the ex- 


| tent to which this kind of trade can be 


carried will depend very much on the cir- 
cumstances of the merchant, and still more 
upon his make-up and his ability to ob- 
tain and use information in regard to out- 
side goods, and the tact and facility with 


which he can serve his customers in this 


regard. Some of our correspondents who 


make something in the way of profit on 
such sales apparently realize as much if 
not more advantage trom the reputation 
which they establish in the community of 
being well informed in business matters 


| and able to supply anything that may be 


wanted. This is referred to by some of 
them as more than justifying the trouble 
of keeping posted and attending to such 
business, apart from any profit which may 


55 | be made on goods thus sold. 


On this subject we have received another 
communication from our Massachusetts 
correspondent whose trade dialogues on 
other subjects have entertained and in- 
structed our readers. In his letter he 
states that it is found that many dollars 
can be saved in the course of a year by 
sending for outside goods, besides accom- 
modating customers, which is alluded to as 
no small item in securing trade for such 
goods as are carried in stock: 


Scene.—Country Hardware Store under 
more pleasant circumstances. Drama- 
tis persone. — Veracity, Keenscent, 
Hasty & Co., and Occasional Cus- 
tomer. 

O. C.—Good morning, Hasty. 
keep Magic Lanterns ? 

H.—We do not keep them in stock, but 
can get them for you. 

O. C.—What will be the expense? I 
want a good one, not the 5-cent counter 


Do you 


50 | style. 


‘H.—Ask Keenscent. He has got the 


‘grippe” on all outside goods. Keen- 
scent, tell this gentleman what a Magic 
Lantern will cost him. 


K.—You can get low-cost Lanterns at 
the notion store across the way, I think. 

O. C.—Yes, I know. I have looked 
them all over, but they have none that I 
want and are unable to tell me anything 
about tne better grades. My boy is crazy 
on this Magic Lantern business and I have 
concluded to humor him. Now, what can 
you tell me about them ? 

K.—Here is an illustrated catalogue 


giving all the grades, and the prices range 
from $12 to $275, according to the com- 
pleteness of the outfit and grade of Lantern. 
We can get you any Lantern you may 
select at 10 per cent. off this list, delivered 
here. 

0. C.—Can you tell us how to operate 
then ? 

K.—Oh, yes! We will give you full 
directions with the Lantern. 

O. C.—What outfit should you recom- 
mend ? 

K.—If your son intends to make a busi- 
ness of it in a small way this No. 2563 
will please him. With the extras and a 
liberal supply of slides it will cost upward 
of $75, here. We can get you slides on 
almost any subject, and if you desire can 
get the apparatus for making and oper- 
ating the oxy-hydrogen hght, which you 
can attach to this Lantern for exhibitions. 

O. C.—I do not think he will want to go 
into the exhibition business unless it be in 
a very small way. What will the cheaper 
Lanterns cost ? 

K.—Here is one for $12 for the 
Lantern only, which will give good satis- 
faction for home entertainment, but if he 
should desire to give a public exhibition 
it will not be as satisfactory. Read the 
description. 

O. C.—I am of the opinion that the No. 
2563 will be the best for him. You may 
send for that one and also the slides which 
I have marked on the catalogue. 

K.—Very well. You may expect it 
about the 28th. 

O. C.—What are those pamphlets you 
have in the binding case with the Lantern 
catalogue ? 

K.—Those are ali catalogues, and in ad- 


dition that row of binding cases marked 


from A to M are all filled with catalogues 
and price-lists of goods which we do not 
carry in stock, but order as we have calls 
from our customers. Each case contains 
from 12 to 25 catalogues, and this index 
tells me just where to find the description 
and price of any article which we have an 
account of. Those large cases contaia 
catalogues of larger size, and in these 
pigeon-holes are very small catalogues and 
circulars. The circulars we place in en- 
velopes, marking the name of the article 
described on the outside, so that we can 
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find it readily, and all these different cir- 
culars are found by the use of this same 
index, which refers me to the pigeon-hole 
containing the circular wanted. 

O. C.—That explains the matter. 
Neighbor Jones told me that you could 


give information about almost anything | 
It) 


made, and I now see how you do it. 
must be a great deal of work, I should 
judge. 

K.—Yes. It takes time, but it accom- 
modates valued customers like yourself, 
and it also pays in the longrun. We en- 
deavor to keep fully posted on everything 
called for from Art Brass Goods and Elec- 
tric Supplies to Horse and Dog Powers, 
Bell Punches and Pickle Testers. 

O. C.—Do you order anything any one 
wants and take the risk of its suiting 
them ? 

K.—We take no risk. If a customer 
desires us to order any article we guaran- 
tee it to be just as represented, and fur- 
ther than that our responsibility ceases. 
If a stranger gives us an order for outside 
goods we require him to make a deposit 
in sufficient amount to guarantee us against 
loss should he fail to call tor the goods. 

_ 0. C.—I believe you got those Tree Pro- 
tectors for Johnson, did you not. Do 
you carry them in stock ? 

K.—No, we have not put in a stock of 
them. They are a new thing and we have 
only the sample around that post. We 
take hold of new and novel articles cau- 
tiously, for ten will be found unsaleable to 
one which supplies a ‘‘ long-felt want.” 
We endeavor to keep fully posted regard- 
ing new articles, and put them in stock as 
soon as the demand will warrant it, but 
not until then. 

O. C.—I am much obliged to you for 
this explanation. Back here in the coun- 
try I am frequently puzzled to know where 
to go for some odd article, and I shall call 
upon you again in the future. Good day, 
sir. * 

K.—Good day. Send in your neigh- 
bors when they are looking for something 
they do not know where to find. 


As giving arguments on the other side 
of the question we give the following 
letter from a well-informed Indiana Hard- 
wareman, in which, in addition to the 
views expressed as to this kind of busi- 
ness, practical suggestions are given in re- 
gard to the method of accommodating 
price-lists and trade literature so as to have 
the information ready for use when re- 
quired. The point which is made in re- 
gard to the distribution of circulars and 
quotation of prices by manufacturers to 
consumers will also be appreciated by 
many of our readers, who experience no 
little difficuity from this source: 

Your remarks a short time since on 
‘-Selling Goods not Carried in Stock” 
led me as an old Hardwareman, in the re- 
tail business, to think you had never re- 
tailed goods over the counter. I[t has 
always been my practice to keep a huge 
scrapbook, and upon receiving circulars 
or small paper-covered catalogues to put 
them in the front of my scrapbook, mak- 
ing discount or net prices in my cost mark. 


Then on some rainy day I would paste in | 
those I thought would be useful and in- | 


dex them, so in a minute I could turn to 
any one for information desired. I have 
always made it a rule not to burden my 
mind with anything I could commit to 


paper, as there is no room in any one’s | 


head for rubbish, so prices and any infor- 
mation in regard to such goods are kept 
together. I am writing about my ex- 


perience in a Western town, east of the 
Miszissippi River, so my remarks will not 
apply to far Western or Southern places. 
While I have spent much time in keeping 
up my scrapbook, and gotten considerable 
satisfaction from doing so and the knowl- 


ber of having fmade a cent directly from 
ordering any goods not kept in stock not 
| belonging properly to the line of goods I 
'carried, The reasons for this are as fol- 
/lows: A very large per cent. of people 
who talk about buying some kind of ma- 
chine or article of large value take it out 
in talk. They are enthusiastic when they 
come in to inquire about it and the price, 
but when it comes to ordering there is 
often a lion in the way. 


Some ‘‘ other fellow ” was talking about 
going in with them and had backed out, 
orthey could not raise the money to buy 
it now, or their arrangements had been 
changed, so they did not want it. After 
seeing me and getting my price they had 
shopped around, told what I wanted for 
the size or number, and my competitors 
thought if I could afford to sell at such a 
price they could doa dollar better and gain 
this man’s future trade. Thus they bene- 
fited by my labor and trouble. They 
reasoned that they would not have to carry 
it in stock, so could afford to sell it close 
and a little closer thanI would But if the 
bargain was made by the customer and 
myself, some money paid down to insure 
his taking it and the article ordered, the 
end was not yet. When it comes it looks 
to him so different from the cut 
that he don’t want it or he has not got 
the balance of the money to pay for it, 
and as I don’t want to trust him, feeling 
sure I will never see the money and know 
it is not collectable by law, I make an 
enemy of him by holding it, until I finally 
send it back. But the greatest trouble is 
with the manufacturers themselves. They 
are so eager to get these goods on the mar- 
ket that they buy a state of names from 
an advertising agency aud cast their bread 
upon the waters, knowing this is the 
cheapest way of reaching three or five 
thou:and people who will be most likely 
to use their goods. If they do not print 
net price or mention discount they urge 
their prospective friends to write them for 
prices. When a granger draws on you 
with a Cider Mill and Press catalogue and 
shows you a type-written letter from the 
manufacturer quoting him a price withio 
5 per cent. of the price given you, your 
index scrapbook is a horrid dream and your 
labor naught. If he wants a Gun he can 
get catalogues from houses that furnish 
none but consumers and at but a small 
advance on the wholesale price. I notice 
each year the manufacturer is getting 
nearer to the consumer, avoiding the mid- 
dieman and getting cash with order; or if 
my customer goes to the city he can have 
a large stock to select from and little more 
to pay for it than tome. The name of 
having bought the thing in the city them- 
selves is worth a little extra to them. 
When consumers are far away from a mar- 
ket or merchants are carrying them on 
books or are satisfied with their notes 
these troubles I mentioned may not be ex- 
isting. 


| edge I gained myself, I don’t ever remem- 


In connection with this subject I want 
to say I have found it very unsatisfactory 
selling goods by cuts. While a Hardware 
man knows just how a thing looks from 
the cut, the average customer does not, and 
by the time the article arrives and they 
|are not very anxious about having it the 


| appearance or size will be made an excuse 
|for not taking it. But if a merchant grew 
| despondent because of all the little troubles 
| and annoyanccs in business he would soon 
| give up in disgust; so I advise merchants 
'to keep circulars or catalogues of odd 
| goods in asform for ready reference, as it 
| gives one a prestige to know about every- 
thing and may lead to some money mak- 
ing. A thorough keeping of prices on all 
goods that are in stock will give you a 
great advantage in buying. 
Other correspondents also criticise 
this kind of trade and allude to it as 


entirely unsatisfactory, but several of these, 
it is to be observed, do a wholesale busi- 
ness, and refer to their experience as being 
that it is undesirable for travelers to at- 
tempt to sell anything outside of their 
regular line. Thus a well known Ohio 
house refers to the matter as follows: 

Our experience in taking orders for 
direct shipment has never been satisfac- 
tory. To confine the business to legiti- 
mate or reasonable bounds might do, but 
the average salesman is very apt to go too 
far and tries to believe that direct busi- 
ness can be done without profit, and the 
first you know he is neglecting his own 
stock of goods, which ought to be sold, 
and running up large accounts payable 
with very little profit. He virtually be- 
comes traveling salesman for the manu- 
facturer instead of his own house. We 
all carry too much variety. The agent 
with one book, as we observe it, is gener- 
ally the most successful. 

An enterprising New England whole- 
sale Hardware house states the difficulties 
of selling goods outside of the regular line 
in the following terms: 

To the jobber it is either profitable or 
unprofitable, and herein lies a solution of 
the subject. As far as our own experience 
goes we have found it unprofitable. Pos- 
sibly the sale of outside goods would be 
satisfactory where orders could be 
promptly filled and a reasonable commis- 
sion paid to the seller, but we believe it 
will result unsatisfactorily for any firm to 
dabble with a line of goods they know 
nothing about. You ure never sure that 
you have purchased the goods at the bot- 
tom, not acquainted with the competition 
you may have to meet, and in many in- 
stances your customer can buy the goods 
lower than you have purchased them for 
him, thereby creating suspicion and a lack 
of confidence im your whole dealing with 
the man, and more important still, you 
require all your capital for the push and 
prosecution of your legitimate line. We 
pay our travelers to sell nothing but what 
we carry in stock. 


New or Old Nail Card? 


The following question is submitted by 
a well-known Southern house in regard to 
the extras on Nails - 

We entered an order for 500 kegs at $2, 
the old card of extras being in effect, and 
received one-half of the Nails oa this 
card, The company now claim that the 
new card is the one by which we sbould 
settle. Are they correct ? No mention of 
extras was made at the time of entering 
the order. 


Unsettled Condition of the 
Cutlery Trade. 


From a well-informed representative of 
the Cutlery trade we have received the 


following trade note : 

Owing to the strikes of the grinders of 
Scissors in Germany, manufacturers are 
asking more for their products and will 
take orders only at advanced prices. 
Manufacturers of Cork screws in Germany 
have also given their trade notice that 
hereafter they will advance the price 15 
per cent. In England the Grinders’ Union 
have advanced the scale of wages for 
grinding, and the Pocket-Knife makers 
have also given their employers notice 
that they would advance their wages 
scale 10 percent. Of course on the higher 
grade of Pocket Knives this would not 
materially affect the price, and being in 
the minority of the class of goods brought 
to this country, it would further affect the- 
market here very little. The great bulk 
of Pocket Knives which the American 
houses import are of the cheaper class, 
say Knives ranging from 90 cents to $1.35, 
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per dozen delivered here, duty paid. 


With such an advance on these goods as 
indicated it will be seen that the price is 
quite considerably affected. German im- 
porting houses are in an extremely un- 
settled condition, owing to the tariff 
question which has now come up in Con- 
gress. They do not know which way to 
move, 8 it seems possible that the duty 
on Cutlery may be increased, but the ques- 
tion will be undecided for some time. 
They would be satisfied if they could 
settle down on a solid basis at once and 
know what to figure on. If the increase 
in duty is made which is threatened, it 
will cut out all the line of Jackknives 
now imported, but the German manufact- 
urers will still have a fighting chance, as 
will also the English manufacturers, on 
the finer grade of Pen Knives, which have 
had an established trade here. 


items. 


The Rector & Wilhelmy Company, 


wholesale Hardware merchants, Omaha, 
Neb., have recently completed a very fine 


building, erected with a special view to 
its adaptation to their business. It is 
described as unusually convenient for re- 
ceiving and handling goods. We have 
been promised a full description of the 
building in the near future. 


Westphal-Hinds Hardware Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, have sold their suock and 
good will to Schreiber & Conchar, and the 
jobbing Hardware business heretofore con- 
ducted by them will be continued under 
the style of Schreiber, Conchar & West- 
phal Company. This consolidation of tke 
stock of the Westphal-Hinds Hardware 
Company with their own is referred to as 
enabling them to offer an exceptionally 
complete assortment, and they express 
the hope that by the continuance of care- 
ful attention to the wants of the trade, 
which has characterized both firms in the 
past, they may receive the generous patron- 
age heretofore bestowed on their prede- 
cessors. 
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The Iron Clad Mfg. Company, No. 22 
Cliff street, New York, have just ready a 
line of Enameled Ironware that cannot fail 
to attract wide attention. It has been an 
open secret for some time past among 
those best posted in the trade that this 


company, noted all over the world for 
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soever. In preparing this line of goods 
the company inform us that they have 
given great care to the matter of design 
and form of the different articles, thus se- 
curing what they believe will prove more 
saleable for the dealer and more acceptable 
to the uousekeeper than anything ever be- 
fore put upon the market. The company 
have ready a catalogue of new goods, bear- 
ing date January, 1890, which contains 
illustrations of this Ware, with price-list, 
dimensions, &c. ‘ 


Jobn Chatillon & Sons, 85, 87 and 89 
Cliff street, New York, whose new price- 
list we noticed in our last issue, advise us 
that a list of smaller size is now in press 
and will soon be issued. 


The Ehman & Simon Mfg. Company, 
manufacturers of Wood Mantels and Man- 
tel Tops, have removed to their new fac- 
tory, which is located on the northwest 
corner of Elizabeth and Fulton streets, 
Chicago. They now enjoy double the 
amount of room they had in their old 
quarters, and have greatly increased their 
facilities in the line of machinery, as well 
as in the convenience of their arrange- 
ments, so that work can now be turned 
out more promptly and the interests of 
their customers better served than ever 
before. Their large line of designs has 
been increased by the addition of 56 com- 
binations, so that they now claim to have 
on? of the most complete assortments of 
Wood Mantels and Mantel Tops in the 
country. They are further prepared to 
make estimates on any special work in the 
Mantel line from sketches or designs of 
architects 


From the illustration given by Fore- 
hand & Wadsworth, Worcester, Mass., in 
their advertisement on page 69 it will be 
seen tha; they have made a change in the 
design of the handles or rubber stock; of 
their automatic Pistols. These are re- 
ferred to as improving very much the ap- 
pearance of the Pistols and making them 
more attractive and desirable. Other ad. 
vantages possessed by this well-known 
Pistol are alluded to in the advertisement. 


A. Baldwin & Co., dealers in Hard- 
ware, Machinery and Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Camp and Common streets, 
New Orleans, are prevaring to issue a 
cdtalogue of the specialties handled by 
; the m. The work has fallen into capable 


enterprise and high quality of goods, have | hands, the compiler of the catalogue be- 


been preparing for the announcement | 
which this week goes forth. That they 
have not been ready sooner bas been due 
to the fact that in bringing out a new line 
of goods of any kind many unforeseen 
difficulties of both a mechanical and legal 
nature are to be overcome. Various ob- 
stacles have been surmounted in this case, 
and now the company announce that they 
are ready witha very complete line of Enam- 
eled Ware made under theirown patents and 
which they are prepared to offer with un- 
reserved and unqualified guarantees. From 

es before us we can perhaps describe 
the Ware i in a way to give the reader a 
fair conception of it. In general appear- 
ance and color it is not very different 
from the well-known Agate and Granite 
Ware with which it will come in direct 
competition. There is an absence from 
mottles, however, which will be at once 
noticed and there is a special bnilliancy 
and gloss to the enamel. In a handsome 
poster or banner which the company are 
now sending out there is presented in large 
type this statement: ‘* Absolutely free 
from mottles and rust spots,” which indi- 
cates one idea of the merit the Ware pos- 
sesses. The company inform us that they 
are guaranteeing these goods to be ab- 
solutely pure and durable. Their guaran- 
tee, they say, is good not only as far as in- 
dicated by the special terms used in its 
expression, but also as against the coating 
containing any deleterious materials what - 


ing W. St. John Wolseley, who has had 
much experience in such matters. 


Oscar G. Thomas, manufacturer of Stoves 
and Ranges, Taunton, Mass., issues a 
handsome and unique calendar in which 
attention is called incidentally to his 
manufactures. 


Our readers will observe among the 
special notices on page 53 one signed 
** Canadian,” who desires an engagement 
as salesman in the wholesale trade. This 
gentleman, we understand, is familiar 
with the Hardware business and has the 
best references as to ability and character. 
It is also stated in the announcement that 
he has some capital, which he would be 
pleased to invest in a manufacturing or 


mercantile business in this State or 
vicinity. 
Announcement is made that the busi- 


ness of Richard Thompson, 105 Chambers 
street, New York, has been transferred to 
the Richard Thompson Company, Limited, 
who state that they have purchased the 
assets and assumed the liabilities of Rich- 
ard Thompson and will continue the busi- 
ness as heretofore. 


At the annual meeting of the Moore & 
Barnes Mfg. Company, Phenix, N. Y., G 
T. Moore was elected president, E. H. 
Hastings vice-president and R. G. Barnes 
secretary and treasurer. We are advised 
that the annual report made a satisfactory 
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exhibit of the business of the company 
during the past year. The company pro- 

se to increase their capital stock to 
$30, 000, a change which their increasing 
business demands. 


The firm of Alderman & Yarnelle, whole- 
sale Iron, Heavy Hardware, Wagon and 
Carriage Wood Stock, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was dissolved by mutual consent on the 
17th inst., Mr. Alderman retiring, having 
sold his interest in the business to W. E. 
Mossman. The business will be continued 
at the same 'ocation underthe firm name 
of Mossman, Yarnelle & Co. 


Some of the Bells manufactured by the 
New Departure Door Bell Company, Bri:- 
tol, Conn., are illustrated in their adver- 
tisement on page 73, where an announce- 
ment is also made in regard to the patent 
under which these Bells are manufactured. 
John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers 
street, New York, are general agents for 
their sale. 


St. Louis Screw Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., are putting on the market a new Hog 
Ring and Ringer which are alluded to as 
possessing valuable features. 


Edward Darby & Sons, Pennsylvania 
Wire Works, 231 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
owing to the necessity of better facilities 
for the handling of their increasing job- 
bing trade in Wire and Wire Goods of 
every description, have taken the entire 
adjoining building 233 Arch street, which 
will be utilized in connection with the old 
stand as showrooms and warehouse, thus 
doubly increasing their present capacity 


Crowell & Worthington Company, 
Hardware and Jewelers’ Supplies, 72 
Weybosset street, Providence, R I., have 
issued an exceptionally neat calendar for 
the present year. The artistic photo- 
engraving which constitutes its pictorial 
part renders it much more attractive than 
many of the more showy calendars which 
are issued. 

Surpless, Dunn & Alder, 97 Chambers 
street, New York, have been appointed 
exclusive agents for the sale of the Gates’ 
Solid Steel Wrenches, manufactured by 
Lorain Wrench Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Their announcement in regard to this and 
other agencies appears in their advertise- 
ment on page 70. 


We have received a call from F. K. Sib- 
ley, Waltham, Mass., who is in the city 
endeavoring to make arrangements with 
some one of the Emery Cloth manufact- 
urers with a view to consolidating inter- 
ests. Mr. Sibley is the inventor of Emery 
Cloth, and, having an experience of 35 
years, during which time his Emery Cloth 
has attained an established reputation, de- 
sires to combine his experience with some 
reliable house for whom he will act as 
superintendent oragent. Parties desirous 
of securing Mr. Sibley’s valuable services 
and experience will do well to address him 
upon the subject. Mr. Sibley has recently 
been the recipient of a unique testimonial 
in the form of an elegant watch and chain, 
presented to him by some of his leading 
customers. The front and the back cover 
are medals which have been given to him 
for the superiority of his Emery Cloth. 
The massiveness of the watch and chain is 
indicated in the fact that they weigh 154 
ounces and cost more than $500. 


Sizes of Wire Nails. 


The Wire Goods Company, Worcester, 
Mass., for whom the 8. A. Haines Com- 
pany are seHing agents, 90 Chambers 
street, New York, issue the following cir- 
cular in regard to the size and quality of 
Wire Nails: 

A valued customer a day or two ago 
wanted a lot of 8d Nails and we bid $3.85 
per cask. By shopping around he got a 
price of $3.68, delivered, and he placed 
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the order, thereby saving, as he said, 17 
cents per cask. When the Nails came in 
the writer went and examined them with 
the customer. We found that they were 
made of No. 10 Wire, while the established 
gauge is No. 11. We also found that they 
contained a large percentage of bad Nails — 
defective from various causes—crooked 
heads, poor points, bent Nails, &c. We 
counted 1 pound and found it con- 
tained 92 Nails. The customer then opened 
a keg of our make of 8d Nails. We found 
that they were made of No. 11 Wire, 
which the schedule calls for, and that they 
had been carefully inspected. We counted 
1 pound and found that it contained 121 
Nails. 

Throwing aside all difference in quality 
we found that we gave 29 more Nails to 
the pound than did the competitor who 
sold our customer. In other words a keg 
of our Nails would go 30 per cent. further 
with a carpenter than would those our 
customer bought. Now, if we add 30 per 
cent. to the price our customer paid for 
the fraudulent Nails, we find that they 
actually cost $4.79 per keg for the same 
Nail that we had offered to supply at $3.85. 
While the customer thought he had saved 
17 cents he had actually lost 94 cents per 
cask by placing the order elsewhere. Our 
customer found some consolation in the 
fact that it would make no difference to 
him so long as he supplied an 8d Nail as 
called for and these would fill the bill, but 
on second thought he remarked that some 
of the carpentsrs had traded with him for 
years and had relied upon him to take care 
of them, and he would not be a party to such 
a fraud upon them as this examination had 
Anvilapel. Now, we mention this particular 
case Only to call attention to every size in 
the list. We are frequently told that our 
prices are higher than some of the quota- 
tions afloat.. But it is manifest that we 
cannot make an 8d Nail of honest size 
and compete in price with some one who 
is supplying a Nail which is branded as 
an 8d, but which is in fact a 10d. 


Exports. 


PER SHIP MOUNT CARMEL, DECEMBER 30, 1889, 
FOR SYDNEY, N. 8S. W. 


By Fairbanks & Co.—432 pounds Money 
Drawers. 

By Strong & Trowbridge.— dozen Emery- 
Wheels, 6 dozens Rakes, 20 dozen Axes. 
191¢ dozen Meat Choppers, 42 dozen Hand- 
les, 2 cases Hardware, 1 case zers, 2 
dozen Locks, 12 gross Fasteners, 2 pack- 
a Hardware, 4 packages Pumps, 1 case 

ammers, 2 cases Grindstones, 1 case Hard- 
ware, 4 dozen Hardware, 1 case Axle 
Washers, 1 case Tacks, 1 case Hardware, 
1 box Die Plates, 1 package Die Plates, 1 
case Fifth Wheels. 

By Ilsley, Doubleday & Co.—1 case Wire 
Goods, $ gross Hardware, 3 cases Hard- 
ware, 13 dozen Stencils, 1 case Tinware, 
112 pounds Glue, 4 dozen Brushes. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—2 packages Blocks, 
21 cases Edge Tools, 10 cases Hardware, 500 
yards Wire Cloth, 21 Corn Mills, 14 pack- 
ages Hydraulic Presses, 1 case Iron Castings, 
4 packages Stepladders, 8 packages Fishing 

terial, 2 cases Bolts, 15 Chucks, 27 pack- 
—e Lampware, 1 case Hardware, 6 Corn 
Shellers, 112 pounds Nails, 1 dozen Forks, 249 
dozen Handles, 19 cases Lampware, 9 pack- 
ages Hardware, 1 case eee Saas, 1 
case Stamped Ware, 2 dozen ingers, 4 
cases Nails, 2 cases Bolts, 2 dozen Rakes, 1 
case Broilers. 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—8 dozen Braces, 
60 dozen Handles, 10 boxes Carpenters’ Tools, 
20 dozen Handies, 6 dozen Lanterns, 8 cases 
Hardware, 1 dozen Corn Shellers, 2, dozen 
Churns, 112 dozen Handles, 303 pounds Iron 
Bolts, 1 case Plated-Ware, 16 packages 
Hardware, 10 dozen Glue, 1588 pounds Iron 

Bolts, 12 dozen Whip Sockets, 4 dozen Dash- 

ers, 34 dozen Sockets, 40 dozen Handles, 30 
dozen Handles, 31 packages Stoves and 
parts, 3 cases Hardware, 42 packages Car- 
Ieee alia S pechnges tag Raias, 16 Boag, 

nm Nails, 4 packages Hay es, 10 For, 
2 dozen igslahders, 4 cases Lamp Goods, ¢ 6 
dozen Hoes, 9 dozen Forks, 22 dozen Rakes, 
18 Hardware, 8 dozen Wrenches, 58 
dozen Brushes, 3 cases Hardware. 

By McLean Bros. & Rigg.—5 dozen Planes, 6 
dozen Locks, 48 dozen Tacks, 41 cases Agate- 
ware, 3 dozen Cork Pullers, 6 dozen Cutlery, 


21¢ dozen Brushes, 40 cases Axes, 10 cases 
ks, 4 Wri 6 dozen Hatchets, 2000 
Handles, 24 dozen Handles, 36 dozen Machine 


Oilers, 3 packages Plated Ware, 8 dozen 
Braces, 3 dozen Churns, 10 Washing Ma- 
chines, 24¢ dozen Churns, 10 packages Hard- 
ware, 4 cases Hardware, dozen Meat 
Choppers, 2 dozen Hammers, 1 dozen Jacks. 

15 Washing Machines, 24 dozen Handles, 135 
dozen Files, 1 dozen Tills, 12 dozen Wrenches, 
27 dozen Hay Forks, 6 dozen Gate Latches, 
12dozen Axle Grease, 2 dozen Braces, 4 dozen 
Axes, 400 pounds Nails, 6 dozen Saws, 12 
dozen Washboards, 6 dozen Curry-Combs, 
6dozen Washboards, 10,000 Cartridge Shells, 
5 cases Lampware. 


PER BARK CARTE BLANCHE, JANUARY 13, 1890, 
FOR ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 


By Mailter & ereau,—4538 pounds Wire, 
60 dozen Axe Handles. 

By McLean Bros. & Rigg.—12 Mangles, 24 
Wringers, 3 dozen Wrenches, 1 dozen Screw- 
drivers, 12 dozen Mouse Traps, 9 dozen 
Plumbs and Levels, 7 dozen Wrenches, 6 
dozen Hammers, 1 case Plated Ware, 00 

unds Nails, 3800 feet Wire Cloth, 2 dozen 

aws, 122 pounds Whetstones, 3 Rifles. 3 

Sheene ~_— Pulleys, 2 — gz a 

, 4 dozen Meat pers, ozen 

Hoes, 3 Wringers, 1 dozen Wasen-Jeahe. 6 

gross Carriage Knobs, 4 dozen Saws, 1 Wash- 
ing Machine, 12 dozen Lemon Squeezers. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—488 pounds Twine, 
12 Perambulators, 500 Handles, 4 cases 
Hardware, 3 crates Stoves, 30 dozen Handles, 
6 Perambulators, 10 cases Crayons, 3 dozen 
Hose, 5 packages Hardware, 1 case Stove 
Material, 1 case Stone, 4 cases Velocipedes, 
7 packages Plated Ware, 7 packages Hard- 
ware, 8 cases Lampware, 3 dozen Strops, 30 
cases Hardware, 162 dozen Handles, 2 pack- 
ages Lampware, 66 Perambulators, 1\¢ 
dozen Wringers, 1 case Mica, 51 cases Hard- 
ware, 5 dozen Crucibles, 4 cases Iron Cast- 
ings, 5 cases Agateware. 

Meriden Britannia Company.—3 boxes 
Plated Ware. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—8 Stoves, 7 dozen Tin- 
ware, 17,¥20 pounds Wire. 

By H. W. Hartman.—%896 pounds Nails. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—5'¢ dozen Wring- 
ers, | box Hardware. 

By Edward Miller & Co.—2 boxes Lamp 


By Meriden Britannia Company.—5 pack- 
ages Plated Ware and Glassware, 1 box 
Plated Ware. 


PER BARK MARIA, JANUARY 13, 1890, FOR 
PORT NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—1 case Lampware, 
200 Plows. 

By B. 8. Pray & Co.—1 case Cultivator Fit- 
tings, 34¢ dozen Meat Cutters, 80 dozen 
Wrenches, 5 cases Hardware, 40 dozen Axes, 
80 dozen Hatchets, 42 dozen Handles, 38 
cases W ashing Machines and Wringers, 30 
dozen Hatchets, 9 dozen Picks, 1 dozen A 
4 dozen Tills, 16 dozen Handles. 

By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy.—3 dozen Axes, 1 
gross Polish. 


PER SHIP CITY OF ATHENS, JANUARY 14, 1890, 
FOR MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


By Sargent & Co.—45 Hardware. 

By Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company,—21 
cases Carpet Sweepers. 

By Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company. —451 
pounds Household Utensils. 

By H. Disston & Sons.—916 pounds Hard- 


ware. 

By Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.—7 packages 
Britannia Ware. 

By Edward Miller & Co.—25 packages Lamp 


By o ae —- Tools. ai 

y Meriden Britannia Company.—4 packages 
Plated Ware. : 

By W.K. Freeman.—19 cases Hardware. 

By J. A. Gifford.—18 boxes Axle Grease, 4 

xes Saddlery Hardware. 

By Healy & Harl.—1 rack es, 2 boxes 

tove Castings, 1 case Grain hinery, 1 
Trip Hammer, 3 cases Wood-Working Ma- 
chinery, 6 boxes Grain Mills. 

By F. B. Wheeler & Vo.—9 cases Hardware, 2 
pack Hardware. 

By L. Gershel & Bro.--50 Air Guns, 30,000 
Cartridges. 

By Weish & Lea.--510 dozen Handles, 46 cases 
Axes, 4 casks Pumps, 1 case ps. 

By R. W. Cameion & Co.—5 cases Hardware, 
2 cases Tools, 26 Stoves, 3 packages Stove 
Parts, 8 boxes a. 

By McLean Bros. & ig 
dozen Locks, 15 dozen ay 
Hay Rakes, 72 dozen Handles, 6 dozen Bench 
Screws, 20,000 Shot Cartridges, 8000 Metallic 
Cartridges, 2 gross Mouse Traps, 12 dozen 
Locks, &c. ; 

ereau,—86 dozen Axes, 


By Mailler & 
By monty, owbridge.—9 dozen Axes, 3 
dozen tchets, 5 ozen Hatchets and 
Hammers, 1 dozen , 2 dozen Forks, 2 
dozen Meat Choppers, 14 Emery-Wheels, 30 


- dozen Jacks, 40 


dozen Tacks, 100 pounds Washita Stone, 54 
dozen Axes, | case Ice-Cream Freezers, 1 


’ 


case ware. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son,—12 packages Hard- 
ware, 36 dozen Axes dozen Hoes, 
25 packages Kitchen Utensils, 12 dozen 
— es, 6 dozen Spade Hand- 
28, 


8 dozen Meat Cho a k- 
Sos 


Hardware, 30 gross ils, 15 dozen 


Rakes, 7 cases Hardware 9 packages Hard- 
ware, 71 pounds Rubber, ots. ds Car- 
riage Bolts, 12 packages Steam erators, 6 


es Seed Sowers. 

B . BE. Peck.—19 cases Windmills, 1 case 
petri rators, 7 cases Hardware, 4 poe 
sidgen, 3 porimans Fished Ware, 9 pathages 
ridges, 2 packages Pla are, 7 packages 
Platedware, 4 cases Platedware. 

By W. H. Crossman d& Bro.—6 cases Hard- 
ware, 200 ——— Nails, 96 dozen Handles, 
468 dozen Handles, 5 cases Hardware, 3 boxes 
Hardware, 2800 pounds Nails, 13 cases Hard- 
ware, | gross Handles, 2 dozen Wringers, 2 
cases Hardware, 6 dozen Handles, 82 cases 
Hardware, 2 cases Hardware, 4 dozen 
Wringers, 5 dozen Axes, 74¢ dozen Strops, 2 
cases Hardware, 14 cases Hardware, 4000 

unds Nails, 200 Wicks, 900 pounds 

ails, 15 packages Sicaware, 12 dozen Bush 

Hooks, 200 pounds Stone, 6 Boring Machines. 

PER BARK VEGA, JANUARY 18, 1890, FOR 
CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By W. B. Fox & Bro.—2800 pounds Axle 
Grease. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—\{ dozen Saws. 

By M. Berliner.—82 Stoves. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—5 dozen Axes, 6 dozen 
Fly Traps, 6 gross Axle Grease, 4¢ dozen 
ao 

By W. H. Peabody & Co.—10 Plows, 61 pack- 
ages Carriageware. 

By Strong & Trowbridge.—140 dozen Axle 
Grease, }¢ dozen Scales. 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—5 cases Hard- 
ware, 1 case Wheels, 3 pac Hardware, 
4 cases and 16 bundles Carriageware, 314 
dozen Churns, 4200 pounds Nails, 5000 
pounds Nails, 10 dozen Tools, 3 dozen Car- 
riage Hardware. 

By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy.—1019 pounds 
Jute Rope, 74 Axle Grease, 12 dozen 
Handles, 15 dozen Hatchets, 2100 pounds 
Barb Wire, \¢ dozen Stuffers, 270 pounds 
Washita Stone, 25 dozen Hardware, 4 dozen 
Mouse Traps, 44 dozen Meat Cutters, 1}¢ 
dozen Ladders, 2 dozen Axes, 129 pounds 
Carpenters’ Tools, 1 gross Axle Grease, 2 
dozen Traps, 3 dozen Hand Screens, 12 dozen 
Handles, 1 dozen Sausage Stuffers, 16 dozen 
Tools, 4 dozen Meat Cutters, 10 dozen Axes. 


PER BARK ABIEL ABBOT, JANUARY 22, 1890, 
FOR ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro,—2240 pounds 
Nails, 11,206 pounds Barb Wire, 5 dozen 
Perambulators, 15 dozen Lanterns, 186 
dozen Lamp Goods, 180 pounds Nails, 1 
Chue 


——— 


REVIEW OF THE WHOLESALE MARKET 
IN PAINTS AND OILS. 


It should be understood that the prices 
quoted in this column are strictly those cur- 
rent in the wholesale market, and that 
higher prices are paid for retail lots. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a con- 
siderable range of prices. 


Paints and Colors. 


Trade has been very fair again in most 
lines of Paints and Colors. While not 
favored with anything in the way of large 
sized orders, manufacturers and importers 
state that their sales have been rather 
above the average for the last week of 
January, and jobbers, without exception, 
express satisfaction with their experience. 
In nearly all branches there is remarkable 
steadiness to prices so that altogether 
matters seem be in rather better shape than 
usual at this time of the year, and the 
opinion is general that the outlook for 
spring trade is flattering. 


White Lead, &c.—The corroders iden- 








Forks, 12 dozen | tified with the ‘‘ trust ” report very good 


orders, both for dry Lead and Lead in oil 
from out of town as well as local buyers. 
No change whatever in prices has been 
made, and jobbers, it is stated, are ad- 
hering closely to the official rates. Outside 
manufacturers of good, bad and indifferent 
Lead continue to canvass actively for buy- 
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ers for their goods and meet with a good 
measure of success, but this competition 
does not appear to have reached propor- 
tions sufficient to._prompt the ‘‘ trust ” and 
kindred concerns to resort to aggressive 
measures. Red Lead and Litharge are 
momentarily quiet, but prices are firmly 
held by manufacturers and jobbers alike. 
Zincs.—American Oxide is moving to a 
very satisfactory extent, manufacturers’ 
deliveries being free and well absorbed, 
while jobbers report a good distribution. 
Foreign Zincs are in only moderate de- 
mand but very firm at 7{¢ for Paris Green 
Seal; 74¢ for Paris Red Seal; 6$¢ for Ant- 
werp Red Seal, and 74¢ for Antwerp Green 
Seal, with the usual quantity discounts. 
Colors.—House-Painters’ Colors in gen- 
eral have been selling to a fairly good ex- 
tent and the market retains a steady tone, 
with prices the same as quoted for some 
time past. Grinders’ Colors are also far- 
ing remarkably well and, for the most 
part, at steady prices. English Vermilion 
is noticeably frm with indications of an 
advance should there be any further rise 
on Quicksilver. Paris Green is still in 
an uncertain position and showing no signs 
of immediate improvement. 
Miscellaneous.— Chalk is without the 
slightest change. Whiting and Paris 
White are moving fairly at previous 
prices and Barytes remains quite firm. 


Animal and Vegetable Oils. 


Very little change has’ taken place the 
past week in the market for any line of 
oils. Transactions of other than routine 
character have been few and far between, 
and values have fluctuated within narrow 
limits. In point of fact, the entire mar- 
ket has shown remarkable steadiness 
throughout the week, and, while strictly 
of routine character, the volume of busi- 
ness is fully up to the average amount for 
the season. ere is at the present time 
nothing indicative of any ical chan 
in values in the immediate future. The 
relation of supply and demand appears to 
be normal, the position of the markets for 
raw materials and inferior greases without 
change and speculative interest tame. 

Linseed-Oil.—Reports from the West 
are to the effect that prices there are rela- 
tively higher than in this market, quoting 
raw Oil at 60¢ in Chicago. The receipts 
here of out-of-town brands are light, and 
local manufacturers find a good outlet at 
full previous prices, or, say, 60¢ for do- 
mestic seed and 62¢ for Calcutta seed 
product. 

Lard Oil.—City pressers have kept 
their prices steady at 58¢ for _— qual- 
ity Oil, and out of town brands where up 
to the standard test bring about the same 
price. Business has been very fair in 
volume, although transactions of other 
than a jobbing character are still the excep- 
tion. Raw material continues very firm 
in price and relatively higher than the Oil. 

botton Seed Oils.—Crude product has 
remained very steady at 28¢ for prime 
quality, and at that price transactions have 
been fairly numerous. Summer Yellow is 
a shade firmer, with 34¢ a strictly inside 
price for good quality, and 35¢ generally 

uoted for prime. Within that range 
there has been a fairly active movement, 
in part for export. 

Olive Oil.—Italian Oil in barrels has 
undergone a further improvement in price, 
the bottom figures being 85¢ for stock on 
the spot, and 86¢ @ 87¢ generally asked. 
Supplies here are moderate and in few 
hands. The cost in the toreign market is 
still higher than current lecal selling 
prices. 

Sperm and Whale Oils.—There has been 
no movement of crude Oils in the New 
Bedford market and the position there is 
the same now as previous to the holidays. 
The manufactured Oils have been selling 
very fairly in a jobbing way in the local 
market at previous prices. 








Menhaden Oils.—For crude product 
prices remain the same as quoted for some 
time past and the market is steady though 
rather dull. Pressed and bleached Men- 


haden and Tanners’ Oils continue to be 


taken in jobbing quantities at previous 
prices, 

Cocoanut Oil.—There have been quite 
liberal arrivals of Ceylon Oil, but the 
greater portion was sold previously and 
prices for spot stock remain quite firm. 
Cochin and American are unchanged. 

Red Oils.—Western saponified is slow 
and rather weak. Elaine is lower and 
= now at 34¢. A carload of saponi- 

ed was sold at 33¢ # gallon. 

Palm Oil.—Transactions have been less 
extensive this week than last, but prices 
are firmly held, with 5$¢ considered a close 
rate for prime quality. 


I 


Danger from Outside Electric 
Currents. 





The Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company have issued a circular 
entitled ‘‘Hazard from Outside Electric 
Currents.” As this is a subject in which 
all are interested we reproduce the cir- 
cular, as follows: 

Electric light was first introduced in a 
very few risks insured by this company 
before the year 1881; in that year, and in 
the first six months of 1882, it was adopted 
in a very considerable measure. In this 
period of its early introduction, prior to 
April 1, 1882, we received notice of 23 
fires which had been set by the electric 
current in only 61 mills which had then 


been equipped. No claim for loss was | P° 


made on any of these fires, but they dis- 
closed conditions which were very alarm- 
ing to us. An immediate investigation 
was made, under the direction of Mr. 
C. J. H. Woodbury, and certajn rules 
were adopted for putting up the appa- 
ratus, insulating the wires and ing 
against the dangers disclosed in these 23 
fires. These rules were ‘mmediately sub- 
mitted to all the electric light companies 
or manufacturers of electric lighting appa- 
ratus who had any standing in the com- 
munity, and were at once adopted by 
them, as well as by all insurance companies. 
They have not been changed since that 
date except so far as new inventions have 
called for modifications. 

Since April 1, 1882, a period of nearly 
eight years, we have received no notice of 
any fire which could be attributed to 
electricity in any risk insured by this com- 
pany, and of course no claim has been 
made upon us for a loss which could be 
attributed to this cause. Our experience, 
therefore, justifies the conclusion to which 
we came after the first two years of electric 
lighting, that under proper safeguards it 
is the safest method of hghting that can 
be introduced. Electricity has also been 
applied in some of the works insured by 
us as a motive-power, and electricity is 
now applied to lighting or motive-power 
in over 600 risks which are insured by. the 
factory mutual companies, 

Attentior, however, has lately been 
called to the danger of wild currents of 
electricity generated on the wires which 
may be in use for hghting, for power and 
for railway service in many cities. There 
appears to be very little doubt that the 
recent destructive fire in Boston originated 
in the diversion of a high-tension current 
of electricity from its own wire to an 
electric-clock wire, on which it was 
carried to the building in which the fire 
originated. There appears to be little 
doubt that this conflagration may be at- 
tributed to the lack of precaution in 
guarding against an outside current of 
electricity. Such currents may be carried 
from their proper wires to other points in 
all cities or towns in which electric light or 


power is widely distributed on the public 
streets or over private buildings. 

In order to guard against this hazard, 
the owners and ers of milis and 
works insured are advised to establish the 
following rules for the protection of their 
premises. These rules, after having been 
drawn by us, have been submitted to ex- 
perts in various branches of electric 
science who are of the highest authority 
The forms have been modified by them, 
again considered on our own part, and are 
believed to be suitable for what may be 
called an emergency : 


RULES. 


1. No foreign wires of any kind shall 
be attached to buildings insured by this 
company for the oe of carrying elec- 
tric canes across the yard to any point. 

2. All electric wires which may be re- 
quired by the insured shall enter the prem- 
ises at one point near the headquarters of 
the night watchman, where they can be 
kept under supervision; each of the said 
wires shall be guarded by a protector 
against strong currents operating by 
opening the circuit and by a lightning ar- 
rester. 

3. Such protectors against strong cur- 
rents shall be located in a dry, accessible 
place inside ere and as near the 
peint of entrance of wires as possible, and 
shall be without ground connection; such 
—- shall be mounted on non-com- 

ustible and insulated supports, which 
shall be provided with a receptacle for the 
burning or melted parts of such apparatus. 

4..The oe on all wires 
must be placed between the protector 
against strong currents and the electrical 
rtion of the apparatus within the build- 
ing to which such wires are connected. 
No ground wires for such lightning ar- 
rester shall be attached to gas-pipes within 
the premises of the scale ag 

5. All electric wires which may enter 
the premises of the insured must be in- 
sulated, between the line wire on the in- 
sulator attached to the buildings outside 
and the protecting device within, with the 
best quality of water®proof insulation. 
Moreover, such wires must enter at a dis- 
tance of not less than three (3) inches 
from any other wire er any conducting 
material. 

6. If apy wires carrying high-tension 
or strong currents are to be carried over 
or under other wires on the property of 
the insured, they shall be attached to 
poles so near to each other, with oue wire 
so far above the other, that if a break 
should occur the pendant wire between 
these poles may not be long enough to 
come in contact with the wire below, or, 
if not carried on poles, these wires shall 
be so placed or protected with guard- 
wires as to render a contact between dif- 
ferent wires impossible. 

7. If the high and low tension systems 
are in use in the same yard, even when 
developed within the works, the wires 
must be kept separate and so wide apart 
that no contact or cross are can be made. 





Weare informed that the Bessemer Steel 
Company, Limited, owners of the basic 
patents, intend to issue licenses as soon as 
possible. In the meantime they are ex- 
perimenting at two ot the works, in order 
to determine what will be a fair royalty. 
The license will be put low in proportion 
to the cost to the owners of the process. 
The terms will be made public as soon as a 
fair figure has been determined upon. 





The shops of the Union Bridge Com- 
pany are to be removed from Buffalo and 
concentrated at Athens, Pa. A nine years’ 
lease of their premises expires on April 1. 
The capacity of the shops at Athens will 
be doubled and the force of men increased 
from 400 to 800 or so.. 
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Swift Double-Action Automatic Re- | 
volver. 





* The‘’accompanying illustration represents 
a revolver which has recently been put on 
the market by John P. Lovell Arms Com- 

y, Boston, Mass. The most important 
Improvement in it consists of the barrel 






catch, which rests firmly on the hammer 
when the pistol is discharged. As a re- 
sult of this construction the barrel can be 
thrown open by pressing down on the 
catch, and the point is made that it is im- 
possible for it to be opened when ob- 
structed by the hammer, thus preventing 
the danger of the barrel opening when the 
revolver is discharged. It is claimed that 
an objection to their automatic shell eject- 
ing revolvers 1s thus obviated. The manu- 
facturers also call attention to the beauty 
and symmetry of the revolver and the ex- 
cellence of the workmanship and material. 


Bench Stop and Knife. 





This article, represented in the accom- 
panying engravings, is manufactured by 
Terrel & Vroom, 368 Eighth avenue, New | 


mit its removal. The manufacturers 


claim that it is the only bench stop that 
has a back holdfast, and emphasize the 
rapidity with which it grips the work and 
holds it tight to the bench. Used as a 
bench knife it is easily adjusted and re- 
quires no claw-hammer to draw it from 
the work or bench, 


It can also be used 


Swift Double-Action Automatic Revolver. 


to hold wide lumber straight on side of 
bench. The convenience and utility of 
this article and the low price at which it 
is sold are referred to by the manufactur- 
ers. Three styles are manufactured, either 
of which can be used as a bench stop or 
knife. No. 1 is beveled on the under side 
and is intended for light and thin work; 
No. 2 is beveled on top and is designed 
for general use; and No. 3 is beveled on 
top and has larger and longer prongs and 





Fig. 1.—Bench Stop and Knife. 


York, ffor whom Harmon & Dixon, 118 | 


Chambers street, are sole agents. 
the invention of Isaac H. Terrel, of the 
above firm. In Fig. 1 a view of the srti- 
cle is presented, Fig. 2 showing its appli- | 
cation. It is constructed of a strip of 
steel;with one end sharpened and ‘turned | 





is for heavy work. We are informed that 


It is | this was the only bench stop awarded a 


medal at the recent industrial exhibition 
at the American Institute. 


EEE 
The hight of ocean waves has recently 
been measured in a very ingenious way 





Fig. 2,—Bench Stop and Knife in Use. 


ing kitchens and other a 
is herewith illustrated. 


The Colby Combined Ventilator and 


Stove-Pipe Thimble. 


The Colby Hardware and Electric Com- 
any, 35 and 37 Clark street, Chicago, 
ave just brought out a device for ventilat- 

rtments which 
he operation of 


this device depends chiefly on the fact 
that the heated air of an apartment which 
collects near the ceiling will freely seek 
exit through any suitable opening com- 
municating directly with a hot-air or 
smoke flue. The Colby ventilator is so 
constructed and connected with the flue 
that the current of heated air shall enter 
the flue at a point above the entrance of 
the smoke and fire gases and be deflected 
upward, so that it will not obstruct the 
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Colby Ventilator and Stove-Pipe Thimble. 


upward current of the smoke. It consists 
of a cast-iron frame set into the brickwork 
and connecting with the flue in such a 
manner that no portion shall project into 
it, but be flush with the masonry. The 
face (which can be made as ornamental 3n 


‘finish as may be desired) is set flush with 
| the plaster. 


The lower portion of the 


down, thus forming a back holdfast. The by floating a sensitive aneroid barometer, | frame is furnished with a colla: for the 


two prongs are riveted on top and collared 
on the under side. 


It is obvious that no | 


to which a recording apparatus was fitted, 
on the surface of the water. 


|insertion of the stove-pipe. The upper 
It has thus | portion, which is provided with an up- 





mortising, screws or nails are required to | been proved that the waves attain a hight | wardly-directed mouth, is the ventilator 
attach the stop to the bench, a light tap| of 40 feet from trough to crest in a fairly| proper, and the face of this portion has a 
of a hammer placing it in position, while| heavy sea, and probably very much more | flap, which is opened or closed by means 
a light pry under the front teeth will per-| ia violent gales. of the depending rod. The face of the 
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ventilator is formed of a single plate hav- | The former construction of the lock neces- 


ing aseries of rectangular openings, behind 
which falls the mechanical device for 
opening and shutting off the draft of the 
ventilator. These ventilators are equally 
well adapted to be placed in any situation 
trom ceiling to floor, wherever it may be 
found most desirable to locate them. A 
special feature of the Colby ventilator is 
the cam-shaped device used for holding 
the stove-pipe in place. The pipe cannot 
slip, fall or be taken out of the thimble 
without pressure being applied to the knob 
of the pipe-holder. As this ventilator 
does not project into the flue, it causes no 
obstruction to the draft of the chimney. 
This method of -ventilating has been in 
use since 1886 and bas proved itself en- | 


tirely practicable, enabling architects to | 


dispense in many cases with the separate | 
flue for ventilating, so frequently found | 
necessary. It is claimed to bea reliable | 
means of removing excessive heat, smoke, | 
steam, cooking odors, &c. 


used. 


me 


New Automatic Yale Rim Night- 
Latch. 





The trade are familiar with the Yale No. 


42 night-latch, which has been a standard | adjustment of the escutcheon or key cyl- 





Fig. 1.—New Automatic Yale Rim Night Latch.—Manner of Connected Escutcheon. 


latch for many years and has been im- 
proved in form and construction from 
time to time, the aim of the manufacturers 
being to adapt it as perfectly as possible 
to the requirements of the trade. Since | 
the adoption of a corrugated key escutch- 





Fig. 2.—Connecting Bar. 


eon several years ago no important change 
has been made in the latch, because it 
seemed satisfactory as giving everything 
that was required for security, conven- 
ience and durability. Those, however, 


oO 


maid 


ig. 3.—Connecting Screw. 


who have attached the latches have from 
time to time complained that the adjust- 
ment of the lock to the door and the fitting 
of the cylinder in proper relation to the 
case was not an easy matter, especially to 
one who was not experienced in such work, 








| times allowed the working parts to fall 





The Colby | advertisement on page 59 and in the ac- 
ventilator is made in various styles and | companying cuts, Figs. 1, 2 and 3, which 
sizes, the No. 5 being the style generally | show the method used for conuecting the 


| to the different thicknesses of doors, and 


‘adjustment. Fig. 1 shows the manner in 
| which the lock is attached to the door, A : 


such a way that its removal does not per- 
mit the lock mechanism to fall out or be- 
come disarranged. {[t will thus be seen 
that in the matter of attaching this lock to 
the door an important saving in time to 
locksmiths and others is caused, and it is 


sitated taking off the back plate from the 
case, which when carelessly done some- 


out of the case. The company accord- 
ingly set themselves to perfect the lock 
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Brass Grille. 


anticipated that this improvement will add 
to the already wide favor with which this 
latch in its former construction was re- 
ceived by the trade. 

rr 


Brass Grille. 


and remedy this objection, and the result 
is the lock which is illustrated in their 


escutcheon to the lock case proper. This 
lock is referred to as so easy of adjust- 
ment that the company have designated it 
automatic, because it practically adjusts 
itself. In attaching it in place a straight 
hole is bored through the door, and the 
fitting of the latch to the door and the 





The accompanying illustration shows a 
polished brass grille made by Ludlow- 
Saylor Wire Company, St. Louis, Mo. — It 
was designed by them and intended to be 
placed above the folding doors between 

arlors. The company are making a spec- 
lalty of this class of work either from 
drawings supplied or from original de- 
signs of their own. The _ increasing 
demand for work of this character is 
evidence of the tendency toward the use 
of more artistic Hardware and metal 
manufactures. 

rt 
Planet, Jr., Grass Edger. 





Among the implements put on the 
market by 8. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, 
is the grass edger illustrated in the ac- 
companying cut, which, it will be ob- 
served, shows its construction and indi- 
cates some of the new features possessed 
by it. The manufacturers call attention 
to the fact that the operator, owing 

.|to the length of the handles, being 
quite a distance behind the working 
parts of the tool, can readily detect 
and rectify irregular or crooked spots 
in the edges. It is pointed out that the 
edger can be run quickly along the edges, 
cleaning the walk to the proper line, the 
sharpened wheel merely clipping the 
grass, while the hoe cleans the path neatly. 
By removing the wheel the koe may be 
used in the vegetable garden, first cutting 
away from the crop and then returning 
the earth. The accuracy with which this 
tool does either straight or curved work, 
edging at the required angle, is also 
pointed out. It is intended to retail at $4. 

LL 


The Virginia Nailand Iron Works Com- 
pany, of Lynchburg, Va., blew im their 


inder to its place is exceedingly simple 
and indicated in the illustrations given 
herewith, Figs. 1, 2 and 3. It will be ob- 










served that the connecting bar, shown in 
Fig. 2, and the connecting screw, shown 
in Fig. 3, are made with grooves or 
notches cut in them, permitting them to 
be broken off so that they will be adapted 


when made the proper length can be used 
in attaching the lock without any further 


' 


being the back plate and BE the escutcheon | 
and lock cylinder containing the tumbler | The Planet, Jr., Grass Edger. 
mechanism. Referring to the illustration | 

on this page, it will be seen that the back| Nanmie B furnace on the 24th ‘inst., 


plate A fits into the back of the lock in| making a very satisfactory start. 
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PERSONAL. 





After a tempestuous journey on the 
Servia, R. H. Johnson, who has been con- 
nected as secretary with a number of wire 
associations, returned from a brief business 
trip to England. He reports that Mr. Oak- 
man, of the Russell Cutlery Company, has 
just completed the construction of a 
Loomis fuel gas plant for the Friths, of 
Sheffield, the plant being practically a 
duplicate of that which has been in opera- 
tion tor some time past at the Disston Saw 
Works, at Tacony, near Philadelphia. 


D. B. Cobb, of South Brooklyn, builder 
of the famous Lighthall Condenser, is 
seriously ill with pneumonia. 


Among the candidates proposed for 
membership inthe American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers are Ensign A. A. 
Ackerman, U. 8. N., T. C. Clark, W. W. 
Dashiell, W. Gregory, John H. Harris, of 
the Worthington Pumping Engine Com- 
pany; T. A. Hilles, of Hilles & Jones 
Company, Wilmington; John H. Jones, 
of Iron Mountain, Mich.; D. G. Moore, of 
the Crescent Iron Works, Elizabeth; J. A. 
Price, the well-known stove manufacturer, 
of Scranton, Pa.; P. M. Sharples. of West 
Chester, Pa.; E. G. Spilsbury, of Cooper, 
Hewitt & Co., Trenton, N. J., and J. W. 
Tynan, of Savannah. 


George H. Webb, superintendent of the 
Pawtucket Mfg. Company, will leave for 


England about May 1, for the purpose of 
starting up the bolt machines recently 
sold to the Dobcross Iron Works, near 
Oldham, and making the first bolts by 
them. 


The many friends of A. R. Whitney in 
the iron trade will learn with pleasure that 


he is improving steadily and is on the 


road to complete recovery. 


Commander William M. Folger has been 
appointed Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy Department. 


George L. Hogan, formerly with the 
Scovil & Irwin Construction Company, 
and J. F. Falconnet, engineer on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
road, have formed a copartnership as civil 
and mechanical engineers, and have opened 


offices at Nashville and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Gram Curtis, for some years chief en- 
gineer for J. P. Witherow, the well-known 
contractor and engineer, of Pittsburgh, 
has opened an office as consulting mechan- 
ical engineer, at Room 611, Lewis Block, 
Pittsburgh. His. specialty will be the 
designing of steel works, rolling mills and 
heavy machinery. 


A few weeks since N. C. Stiles, treas- 
urer and general manager of the Stiles & 
Parker Press Company, of Midd'etown, 
Conn., returned from Europe, 

George F. Simonds, of the Simonds 
Rolling Machine Company, who has been 
in Europe since last May, is not expected 
to return until May or June. He went 
abroad partly for his health and also to 
look after his interests in Europe. 


—_—_—— ESE 


Immigration for 1889.—The Bureau 
of Statistics reports the arrival of 426,738 
immigrants from over the water during the 
12 months of the year 1889. Of this num- 
ber 335,553 landed at New York and 
entered the New Werld through Castle 
Garden. The figures show a falling off 
from last year, when 518,526 immigrants 
reached our various ports, and not less 
than 405,000 passed through Castle Gar- 
den. The total ot immigration for 1889 is 
less by about 1000 tnan the total for 1854, 
35 years ago; and of the past ten years 
there have been five when the figures ex- 


ceeded those of the year just closed. The 


highest point was reached seven years ago, 


works has been o 
past (24 hours a 

200 horse-power standard engine, which 
is one ef a dozen or more of the same kiud 






when the total of arrivals from Euro 


of nationality. As compared with 1881, 


the immigrat‘on from Germany, from the 


Scandinavian countries and from Ireland, 
England and Scotland has greatly fallen 
off, while the immigration has greatly in- 
creased from Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Poland and Italy. The quality deterior- 


ates. 
ste 


Quick Change of Engines.—Just what 


it means for an engine to be self-contained 
and shipped completely erected, tested and 
ready to put into operation is not always 
appreciated until practically illustrated. 


A recent occurrence at the Baldwin Loco- 


motive Works proves this in a forcible 


way. The Hamilton street shop of that 
rated for several years 


ay) by a Westinghouse 


in use in this establishment. They have 
recently been replacing their larger en- 
gines with Westinghouse compeunds for 
the purpose of gaining the greater economy 
due to the use of the latter. They recently 
had occasion to make a change from the 
200 horse-power standard to a 250 horse- 
power compound, without stopping the 
works, The standard engine ran the 
shop up until 6 o'clock p. m., when 
it was stopped, disconnected, removed 
from the foundation; the 250 horse- 
power compound Westinghouse 
put in its place, connect 
run, and was in operation at 3.30 a. m. 


This is probably as quick a change as was 


ever made with engines of such a size. 
That this is only possible with a self-con- 
tained engine, which can be completely 


erected and tested in the shop in which it 
is built, is evident, and even with the ad- 
vantages offered by such an engine for 
quick erection, itis a smart job of work to 


perform in such a limited time. 





of the system of welding by electricity, an 


to report upon the adaptability of the proc- 
ess for welding boiler flues, &c., for use on 


the men of war. Chains used on naval ves- 
sels are all made at the Boston Navy Yard, 


and it is thought that the new machine 


will find employment at that station, as 


the welding can be done much stronger 


by that means than by methods heretofore 
in use. 
experimental ‘‘ wire wound guns ” can be 
much more effectually joined by electrical 


welding than by any system of soldering 


so far tried. 





The Iron Range Railroad is making ex- 
tensive preparations for handling the ore 
tonnage of the Vermilion district of 1890. 
The road bed has been strengthened and 
the many cuts along the line have been 
widened, while the grades have been re- 
duced. Large sums of money have also 
been and are being spent in bettering the 
condition of the rolling stock, Seven lo- 
comotives, 275 ore cars and five caboose cars 
have been purchased, making the follow- 
ing amount of rolling stock now in use on 
the entire line: 750 ore cars, 34 engines, 
300 flat cars, 80 box cars and 11 passen- 
ger cars, a total of 1141 cars. Extensive 
improvements have been made at Two 
Harbors. A new yard has been built, and 
the ore dock’s capacity increased 7000 
tons, making a total capacity for handling 
at one time of 40,000 tons, against 33,000 
for 1889 and 25,000 tons for 1888. Last 
year at these docks about 850,000 tons of 
ore were handled, while from the outlook 
for this year, in view of the steadiness and 


and 
Asia was 646,764 in the statistical year 
ending June 30, 1882. Significant changes 
have taken place in the character of the 
immigration, as indicated by the statistics 


was 


up, pipes 





The Navy Department has ordered a 
board of officers to visit Boston some time 
next month to examine into the oe 


The wire used for wrapping the 





upward tendency of prices and firm and 
increasing market, it is probable that 50 
- cent. more, or at least 1,250,000, will 
e shipped over this line. If any new 
mines are opened beyond Ely the line will 
be extended to them. A road will be 
built to the Mallman mine on the Mesabi. 





A press dispatch from Joliet, [ll., dated 
January 25, says that the secretary of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers announce that they have 
settled with the management of the [}lnois 
Steel Company, at Joliet, on the basis of 
20 per cent. advance over last year’s prices. 
The news is hailed with great delight by 
the business public. 





The Philadelphia Testing Laboratory, 
Salom & Westesson, 208 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, was transferred on 


January 1, 1890, to Jos. Westesson, who 
will continue business as before, with 


specialties of analysis of ores. metals, &c. 
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BAT SEDt'S...0.0+--+20++ 000000 + 08368108 | Trop, Steel Points 20000 02002002 BD 3G | Remsen a eoseesennees sox | Upton's Ligu a. ere esas 
Peck, Stow & W. Co.......... rst Curry Combs— Fenn’sGork Stops... eae 33 Le Page & Co.'s Improved Process i 
Shate~ ila statin Waciaenadsidvestass Seccumat! Glue Pots— 
Trace, 63¢-10-2, exact, / Rubber per doz $10.00 rari 8 Pat. Petroleum.......... s0R5a2¢ 
¥ pair, - Maspemape 5OKLO@S50&10K5SS | Perfect....... cee ceeceeeces cone West’s Lock Open and Shut Key...50% | p 
pair 02¢...........-.50&10@50&1085¢ | Curtain Pins— Star, Metal Plug, new list........... 40g | amity. Howe's * Eure 
5 eects Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced 1 itst: 00% Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ” 
Trace, 7-10-2, exac a INN a ooci ce caens <iccceenbeenne net | Metallic Key, Leather Lined.. 0 
# pair $1.11........... 50&10@50&10&5% | White Enamei : a: Seale Grindstones— 
Nore.—Traces, “ Regular’ sizes, 3¢net| “= iii ee Cork Lined 7 foklUs 104 Small, at facto 
» sy om = —_, cena Cutlery— Somtivetel tee REO . actory.. ..¥ ton $7.50@9.00 
retcher, and other fancy Cedar, bbi lots. :* "50 
Sai, List Nov, Tas s0k10@50R10855 | Wostenholme.. nnn. 22.8098 John Sommers’ bi Tota sbki0g seenuaaepeet scent 7081 
f ostenholme............ os-000- 7.75to£| Peerless Best Block Tin Key... .....40¢ | Reading Hardware Co." 
American Coil, in cask lots, — it int Best Bock Tia Key... ....- 40x | Reading Hardware Co../0.0.0...: 50k 108 
3-16 5-1 % 7-16 % 54 34 D tetnaed ‘da tock y, Cor eee BE Sp Oe WF oD. i ic vencncncovseeses) nck 50&10 
$8.00. 5.70 4.80 4.20 3.90 3.75 3.65 3.55 ampers, &c— Perfection Fla. Red Ged ne Hr 
Less than cask lots, add 4¢@4¢e? Db. Dampers, Buffalo........... ....+- 40&10¢ | Goodenough Cedar manned a Hacx Saws. — 
German Coil, list of June 20, 1887 Buffalo Da'nper Clips........ ....- 40810g | Boss Metallic Key... 2.2702°72.7..7"7"b0e , 
ae “ 50&10&5@60% | Crown Damper.........---+---.+es0+ «+ 40% | Reliable Cork Lined... 2777..07°7°°"'"" 60g | See Saws 
German Halter Chain, list of June 20. | Excelsior ........ ..csssesemeeeeees 40&10% | Western Pattern Cork Lined. .....") a 
Sill cctaaasienennessects- 50 BOS LORD LON Self-Measuring %* | Halters— 
ae Dividers— err, ¢ doz $50.00. 20&10% | Co Rope, 
IE TERIOR us oa snnnonepscosssenss . s5@2% See Compasses. Lane’s, ¥ Joz $36.00...00005.222) i vert’s, yin. Jute......... 50&2% 
Oneida Halter Chain..... "6060854 Victor. ® doz $36.00 3 Covert’s, Rope, rin. Hemp........ 50&24 
Galvanized Pump Chain #25@5K%¢| Dog Collars— oF FOE FOUN. esse seveees 25 £10% | Covert’s Ad dy, Ro Halters ........ 40&2% 
1) 75@75&5% Felloe Plates....... @ w aacigg | COVEtt® Hemp Horse and Cattle Te 
0&5@70810¢ | Embossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven’s list | J... . , 
aa alitade = 30&10% Fifth Wheels,.— Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 
ather, Pope & Steven’s list.......... 40% 5 . 6081 
seeeeeeee seen teeeee ec oeees % gr 50¢ | Brass, Pope & Steven’s list.............40% oot Cincinnatl......... ....50855| Hammere— 
i chcnichenbnake pbeee: eeskahite 8 gr 70¢ e eececceceses escececessessOOMOn Handled Hammers— 
TAPE SARE ee. ®er8¢| Door Springs— Files— 
"ais pens. Maydole’s, ist Deo. 1,785... 25& 106358 
Chalk Lines— Zervey*s, Red, eguiee ias....0 don Gi.20 a Buifalo Hammer ©O...-) List Jan. 15, 87 
See Lines. oretncd e eer $20.00... peek 1 een embeds Atha Tool Co...... ey «-. 5 segeenass 
Chisels— Warner’s No. 1, # doz, No. 2, | Nicholson (X. F.) Files........ 0@00e ee Fayette R. Plumb.............. 0@50% 
+ a SN cauneciiesehsminvaalginkea’l 40&10@50s | Nicholson's Royal Files (Seconds)... "'754 | ; Hammond & Son. .List, Oct., Mert) 50% 
P.saWw 9 . Gem (Coil), list April 19, 1886.......... 10% (extra prices on certain ‘sises) ST svasinidyscvaneraminndendtcakie 5% 
Af AA eaeenenenenen uae Oem at Apel 10, 1008 Other makers, Dest brands...» gowzos | Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1 2,3, #1.25, 10 
‘herby. 75 @ 75810. | Champlon (Cali. dieii@onkaeiog | Secomd aualliy. O0i0Gi0@70R55 | Neison ‘ool Works....0.. 100000222 
fore trakasbackeavebh Phil elph 5 1n., $5.00; 8 in. $7.75... x | Nicholson's Horse Rasps.” Goetkoonn” | Warner & Nobles........... 
Ohio Tool Go... rsarsass | CONE? u'No. 1, # doz, $18.00; No.2, PS... .BOS10@O0% | Peck, Stow & Wilcox 00. 408 
TPT TT Tee ee Fe ee TE TL DR eee eee eee HOHE HEHE eee Ee oe’ + 
Jonnathoan coomguneneeeiaiealll pense complete, @ don, 84.50. sékaoe | Eenete Hoses Reses... .. SORTH@EORIOS Heavy Hiammers ind Sisdgeee 
es idee G0KIO@OORI0KST | Hercules... -....c+seceesveeece ose eeses 50% | Chelsea Horse Rasps, Hand oe “-Sosiog | 3D and under. .... #D4d0¢ 
ee 30@: Shaw Door Check and Spring.35@30@ 354 — Ut...50&108 | 3 to 5 >. i icacstesnvaed PD I6¢ > 70@70&104 
‘ ed and Miscellaneous. eciamen Shieh Moss & Gamble....List, A 1, 1883, 154 oe 
need EEROTB. 620+ cnnes = A081 « - Butcher............5 ‘Butch t) on | © iikinson's Smiths, LOM“F@ LIEV D 
IT <csnppivpreseuceseiul $4.75@85.00 | y stherb I  cckshuesivciceal Stube fist, 26 ‘4 Handcuff: 
Spear & Jackson’s................ Boe | SE oe Turton's.......,....turton’s lst, andcuffs and Leg Irons— 
Buck Broe...........2s0+-scvesceresce’ ee eee 75 @ 75&10 % | Greaves’ Horse Rasps..American list On R.1. Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00: gos 198 
CeRE GREER, B Ba000 0 cocccccvce -16@19¢ N ae ¥ acs 
Set IND. snadeweumndnis luti RK I. gg Co., Leg Lrons, $25.00 
Chacks- NEE ccscnaciel uxagueae 60810@6081085% Fiating Machines— TOWERS, «0000 one aes sec nanos ate ts tse wo 
Beach Pat............. Do' las. LEGER CAE ari 75&5% | Knox, 43¢-Inch Rolls ..... . Dyer 8 improved Handcuffs : 5 fica 
Morse’s Adjustabie,each, oh, $7.00 00, “piaaoRse ee cana. 158% 25% | Knox, inch Rolls. ..... $3.60 each | me ieped, Shands, "Po ‘lished, se dos 
Danbury............ 00; 30@30&5% | L- a1. 3; White pitekodebadenseyynenie 5g | Eagle, 31¢-Inch Roll. $2.15. ++ 85S wir. OO Ni Ache bel 
8 ee ae 254 BIE is sickens vain cntenevapgaaiil 5¢ | Eagle, 54-inch Roll, -. 89% ckeled, $84.00........... re 
Skinner’s Pat. Drill Chucks........... Ad ustabie ceca cake coee 25@33i4% | Crown, 4 » $3.50; eit in. in., Handles— 
Skinner’s Independent Lathe Checks, son Wilkinson’s Folding...... ..... 25@2585% 50 each 0010600000 00s0 000000106 35% 
Skinner’s Pat. Comb. Chuck.. 40%! pri dé Drill Crown Jewel, 6in......... $3.50 each, 35% fron, Wrought or Cast— 
Union Mfg. C san rill Stocks— Amastoan. 6 in., $3.00; 6 in., ‘3. 40; 7 in, Door or Thumb. 
SLE cebivbscnebcneual $8.50, 254 | Blacksmiths’.................... Seah B06 brake Pienee 70700999 89° seal as NOB. ...+4+. 1 2 
Combimation........cccsccscesere Domestic Fluter . .. «. +... . 
Serta ne BS Ui aya pee Geneva Hand Fiuter, Wiiite Metal’ 0 | Ter SOP 0:00 1.00 18 1.5, 0 
TR ccscscpassanenixesvabotel 4:% | Breast, Wilson’s..............++-cs+. Crown H doz $12, 25% | Roggin’s Latches.......... ¥ doz Seta 
Siaaee- Breast, Millers Falis oat, jena Ya Nos, i $15.00; 2, | Bronze Iron Drop Latches. ‘ doz 7 cae 
R. I. Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron......... 254 | Breasts Bartholomew’s #000 4 iptese. eas eae Ja : hy at ye ya Nuts, $1.62; 
Adjustable, Cincinnati. .......: 15810 | Ratchet, Merrill’s.......... ..  DO@2ORSE | epee se ccecceeee cone tices wa Barn Door, ¥ doz $1.40...........5 ioaios 
sgrereante Hammers. 00.0.0... alte net inet... stepard Hand Fluter, No. 110° # ‘doz | Chest and Lifting.......0000000.0050.....708 
Stearn's ‘Adjustable Cabinet and Cor. pascey Grhitney*s g20kos shepard iiaadl Fiier, No. 65° W dos oe agama 
seach emestarnvensaes opsxehidl 104 . Wet... teceese-seessssetsetserneesess res OS | SAW and Plane..........40%10@408108 
Cabinet, Sargentis. 2. 070.0°0.0) 10% pes Moore's Triple Action. 200.304 Clark's Hand Wiuier’ don ¥15.60;..."30% | Hammer, Hatehei, Axe, Sledge, 80. 04 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent) a Se 10% | Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 30 < Combined Fluter and — Iron, Bra AWM), 20 000- cccccscocesccese $2.00 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8. & W. Co’ 40810¢ | Whitney's Hand Drill, ‘Piain, “$11, 00; doz $15.00... Hickory Firmer Chisel, ase'd.@ gr 1.50 
Eberhara Mfg. es yas ob eekel 40&5@40& 104 Ad justable $12.00 *  20& Log Buffalo .......-..0065 # doz $10.00. Biehory Firmer Chisel, | 8 gr 5.00 
Sap dhenes ‘ee ‘ans. -40&10@408 10&5¢ | Ww ilson’s Driil StOCKE. neni, adalaa i Sci Apple — Gieel pae ass’d...# gr 5.00 3 
Carpenters’, Cincinnatl............... 225 |e Se Oe. -- he éG81.85 | Fluting Sclssors—.............. 45% | Socket Firmer Chisel, an “Wr 3.00 3 
Clips— . Twist Drilis— Fodder Saueezers— Socket Framing Chisel, ase’d..# gr 5.00 
Norway, “lc, 5 & 5-16.. gibmeas | seen 2"? oe" MG iss sepuanesnuclind a 00 | File, asso ao 
2nd grade Norwa y Axle, i4 & 5-16 — eee (Metai list) Blair’s “ Climax”... ...... 0. : des $03 pron reese f 5.00 a On 
Norway Spring Bar Clips, 5- -is.. CORDES | CVO. «..-++-00 +» Forks— CoP haat Wee... oe ne 
Wrought-Iron Felloe Clips.......% , 54g¢ | New Process... .... Hay, Manure, &c., Asao List... 705 | Pat. Auger, Dougiass’..."...." # set $1.25 
Steel Felloe Clips............ eceves # bb, soccer eee ee SORLORSS Hay, Manure, &c., Phila, List. 60@80&5s | Pat Auger: Swan’ _ Epp ca set " 
Raker Axle lips... ........ ..-sse0e 20 RES Drill Bitn.—See Augers and Bits Plated, see Spoons. Hoe, Rake Shovel, ¢... |: i 
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cross-Cut Saw Handles— Me asso’. OS en 50¢ | New Haven..28 26¢ sg 904 24¢ 23¢. Ventilator Cord, Samson 
Atkins’ No, 1 Loop, ® pair, 28¢; Ni. 3, Clark’s, Nos, 1, 3, 5, 40 and 50 25&10&10% White or Drab Gotton..#® doz $7.50. 
18¢:No. 6, 16¢; No.2 and No. 4 Rever- 75&10&5@80% | Saranac...... 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 10 8¢. ..30&10% 
sible, 18¢. Clark’s Mortse Gravit LP baamant oe ana Champion ...25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 20¢. Lecks, &c.— 
Boynton’s Loop Sav; Sand'es, o90.. - 60% | Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, 5, 11, 13 10&10&104 Deep Zain, Eatin Oe 
Champlon.......cccceee cee es eaee 15¢ i5&10@55 &10&5% | Capewell.....28¢ 26¢ 5¢ 24¢ 23¢. Ren ett ote 0, ‘ 
Bee es old patterns...00&10810@706 | Readings Gravity... 76kid@ioRIORSE | St as¢ 2 19, — eer &10&10 % 
r, old patterns. ng’s Gravity...... 75 i oe S¢2le v gp BBD. oe ewe eeeeececsecences 
Barn Door, New England. ,60&10810@70¢ iecaste _ wove 196 186. 9 Mallory, Wieeler & Uo., ist | | Much 
Samson Stoo} Anti-Friction..... - Noseless Dracaena 75&10% Ap chor....... 23¢ 4 20g ig oa oe 04 . & Oo. list Aug, 188 yalees 
I xan acik u sababenn nad r PE scicccexente : estern.... 21 bed en Sarge: . 
Hamilton Wrou ht Wood Track. 5Bs Buf alo. wa .80% | Empire ae ~ qcadameaeacaaee 48D. Renting Bs Hardware Co.., list — 
OOM TACK ... 6c cee eeecnnee . *s Genuine Pattern... ......... ff Dp. oer eneers seers - made. 
Rider and wi coabes Medina’ Wits 608108 0. S., Lull & Porter 768) 0g | Horse Shoes—See Shoes ao Perkins seals WOE ccnacaenaes 60&25% 
er an ooster, na 0.’3 cme, L rter. sy ote sone nesses escesersscusesese i 
ones: venice spegeuucne-creeee tees - epee 708 " Queen ih Heversibi so he a somes BR once en roesog7se10854 F y~4 s “ Extension Cylinder ”’ $10.50 
it) Pree eee eee eeeeee a! ul rter, % te m re ae ae * 
atone Deel Beaeeten nt Wosd rai 358 | rk’s Lu ‘orter, Nos oaaics oo - eens, ee 70@70&10% TEES, OOo cncccoccocnesed mae 
Zenith for W ee Track..... ‘ 55% | North's ‘Automatic Blind Fixtures, Tt; FMM ntscasoses -cZpsanaiioenses C@OOKIOS | DOE: Misanagccrss=secensorseneres net prices 
Challenge Steel Arm............ coceees 2, for Wood, $10.50; No. 3, tor ae N.Y. B. & P. Co., Para.....00: +2006 20&10% L&C. Ro € Sono ares plcencowore- saad i 
Barn Door ..........++.° ss. WMG oc. ic canaccdesccsescatne N. Y. B. & P. Co., Extra..... ahanammaal 208 | 1" & tK € ii Oooo ete 
Bterling’s ws imp, ved ¥ me Fein ts penal N.Y. B. & P: Co.. Dundee...... 60810858 | 1. & C. Flat Key Latches... . 
ctor, No. 0.2 sea enn On an ee ae din. scat dea 
ME siccdiscecksiiass .wosatuhe 5082 Handled— Huskers— Shepardson or U. oat ncaa 
cae... eee pcuuenaiis .50&10% | Garden, Mortar, &¢...........s00000 .-.70% | Blair’s Adjustable......... .... gr $8.00 | Sore NY tae beck a 
Kidder’s............. teen sees .50&10@60% | Planter’s, Cotton, &¢......... -.s..s... 70% | Blair’s Adjustable Clipper... ..# gr 7.00 a So SEED SOE... ences teeceee 
Rds aces dipathennaceaballl 60&10% 2  aeeage 2 neisielnaetal Hubbard’s Solid Steel.......... ¥er 4.50 Cabinet— 
Best Anti-Friction.............-.-.- abeinbee De i cunt edcedned ® doz $4.00 Eagle, Gaylord Par-} List March, 84, rev- 
Duplex (Wood Track).........-- &10&54 Fye— Indurated Fiber-Ware—25%. ker and Corbin.. Jan, 1,85 ” 33 N6& on 
ss shemale huapecntebanncimg % ‘pobads | D.& H.Scovil.... oo. ..oc.-cecseess. Spittoons, No. 2, ¥ doz.............+- Deitz, Nos. 36 to 39. 
Terry's See! Anti: Friction Leader 50&10x | L80€'# Crescent Planters Pattern. .45&5% Basins, s, Ringed. 3 # ,doz., No. 1, $4, z 
Terry’s Steel Anti-Friction Ideal..50&104 Maynard, 8. & O. Pat ame EE eee | NOs By OF.20; NO. D....scresecseeress ao 
Cronk’s Pat., No. 4, $12.00; No. 5, 14. 40; Sandusky Tool Co., = “£0. ‘Pat. 7 Cra Washinbs, Nested, "Nie: 0,1, 2 and 3 4 “ ion ”’ Misti Lai ..40% 
we No. 6, 8 Se sccxtnccesadeas *2 50&15@60% x oan B a Sram thes. ; ios 
rack Iron Clad, ¥ ft. 106; vcainog | Hubbard & Co.,S. & O. Pat. 60&5@O0810% pieces ® nest Eagle and Corbin Trunk.......... a 
Carrier Stee! Anti-Friction......50@5085% Chattanooga Tool Co.. 8. & 0. tesoaros | Duet Bowls 16, 17 and iin ene, Oe aan Cann 
epg SPER rene ron ane tno ek aa io oinckcsxavrcestamnaea 60@60&10% Liquid Measures, ae “qt. andfun- | Romer’s........... ... aici <oenel 
Ps Oe BOE Mans cnsacucecahanseenais Hog Rings and Ringers— oe places © o wwe ase Padlocks— 
Feavse ensenecaceiuasd 30@30&10% | Hill’s Improved Ringers. ..¥ doz $4.25 » I, List Dec. 23, °84. . ce cececeesTS@75&106 
Lane’ Steel Anti-Friction............. 50% | Hill’s Old Style R er a "75 | Pieces), # set..... teeeneeeeneeee ++2+-$3 00) ¥. lee ae 
Ball Bearing Door Hanger. .20&10@25810% | Hill's Tongs) en ¥ doe 1:50 | See also Pails. Se Lock Hite. os me aebed ae eaae 
Warner’s Pat, 20@20&10% | Hill’s Rings... ...... #® doz bxs $2.15@2.25| Jack Screws—See Screws. Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.. 
Stearns’ Anti-Frictio Perfect Rings....... # doz bxs $1.60@1.70 Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 91..........+++++ a0 
Stearns’ Challenge. Perfect Ringers. ..# doz $2.15@$2.25 K Romer’s Scandinavian, &c., Nos. 100 
eee Blair’s Hog Ringers......® doz $2.25@2.50 ettles— = agmest. a 
American, . Blair’s Hog Rings.......- # doz 96¢@$1.00 | Brass, 7 to 17 in., MN, ioc dina Sidias dcceanuie 
Rider & Wooster, No. 1, 6244¢; No.2, | Champion Ringers....... ... # doz $2.00 larger than 7 in., Champon Padlocks............ 40% 
i eee bee teeeeerseesses 4 Champion Rings, Double......# doz $2. Disracamnssenoe.eseten 26¢ 223e¢e iss. "304 
Paragon, Nos. 1,2and3........... 408:10% | Brown’s Ringers.......... .... # doz 6 | Enameied and Tea Kettles. 45% 
aeennet a Certs =e ” Brown's Rings.... .-@ doz 81, 2541.30 a See Hollow- Ware. 
SE . cataccaceen] éigoosio: | Hoisting Apparatus— : . ™ 
Nickel, Cast iron... sees. 50% | Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Re a pe 
Nickel, Malleable Tron and Steei..": "40% Sk ac scnteenahen shaven aka ouenwe..6¢ 3 Eagle, Cabinet, &...........c000.: 


Scranton Anti-Friction mnaie Strap .33h% 
Scranton Anti-Friction Double Strap. .40% 








Universal Anti-Friction............... 4 
Wild West, 4 in. Wheel, $15.00; 5 in. 
a ey s00senccanecascecdanaal 
| err sevens 408 10@40& 10854 
ida encKeceidcndenetecees 50&5@50& 10% 
ec acceccesesccecsces 40& 108 
Harness Snaps— 
See Snaps. 
Hatchete- 
= Jan. 1, 1886, 
ee oa 35@404 
Hunt’ ss sunanng, Lath and Claw. .40&5% 
, "=e 40% 
Buffalo Hammer Co...... ..40&10@50% 
CO re 40&10@50% 
Fayette R. Plumb.............. eeaiiaoe 
Wm. Mann, Jr., & Co........... 5UG@50&5% 
Underhill Edge Tool Go... ..40&5@40&10% 
Underhill’s, Haines and ‘Bright... 334s 
C. Hammond & Son... ........ 108 10@54 
F a 
ee 
We — 
30% 
Ten kyon kage Toot Ce. 408 10@408 10855 
Sauuite, EME, B GOL. ccanccesex jog doass 


aiay and Straw Kuaives— 
Lighteies: . Mfrs’. price ®# doz $18.00, 25% 
But jobbers cut this price freely. 





OE on co kncgsrvescsvéevecsengasan # doz $10 
Wadsworth’s.............. 40&7 408106 
Carter’s Needle ® doz $11.50@$12.00 
PS cnsvacaxpetceen ® doz $13.50@14.00 
Auburn Hay, Com. and Spear Point. ~~ 
BUTE, BOTGW oo 0c cccccceccccs copeceses 40% 
SEE. cuccvccuscccsecces ¥ doz $10.00 
Hinges— 
Wreught Iron Hinges 
Strap and 1,... “¢° Sis ihe eS ete 
Screw Hook and | ,° 0 17 in., ¥ D .4 2-10¢ 
to 20 in. PR D.3 7-10¢ 
Strap.......... (22 to 36 in. ® 321 ¢ 
oO n., 2-10¢ 
Heavy Welded ) 14 ¢6 20 ins ® 2:3 7.10¢ 
Peeacccccces 
ai tata ie was ¥ pst 10¢ 
Serew Hook n oz $1. } 
cod Hye ) i> & doe 43 tox 
Rolled Blind Hinges, "Hos. 32 and 34 
50&10% 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 234 
55& 10% 
ee Wianicves cbtetecietedestdia 70&10% 
I «inh be scenienn mae: bie 0&10% 
Plate Hinges (8, 10&i12in., #D..... 5¢ 
“ Providence ” over 12in., ® B. ...4¢ 
gg and Bla 
Geer’s pring and Blank Butts........ 40% 
‘Tee Spring Hinge Co.’s list, Merch, 
Dp eduabatnauheasiassneveebdun-Shane " 
seme. penehgecce: bese rwpsesneneuntenalienl 3U% 
Mniesienscth: aycivtectevernnantt 25&10% 
Empire BE CRIGR, 2 vrevsccgccsvesscces 20% 
Hero and Monarch ..... ...........000. 55% 
American, Gem, and Star.. ........... 20¢ 
iiccvundha pecksnectaversn’ din 0. aleael 20% 
darker’s aw Acting. .......%. 20&10% 
ER CMe. cin nancusasacanbeukeanwe 25% 
DT, <ccce Gueveesutucns. eeceaskiiel 30% 
Buckman’s.............+ cekeneceudus 15@20% 
ve vtesss nncnseee Sceccccoccccecccced 30% 
WEEE vpcccsccseces nbn asvénceupsdieadl 10% 
Rn ccqnnnestecendeee cudbwaeacned 40% 
TE tc sls cainpeckenesneiiaee Sauimkohielll ny 4 
Mn.» sddinstuikeceuckeuini avast 60% 
cic nnesbovseand voned<verakeuenhh 60% 
Caampica ida ccamemenbecndds tananenedssed 60% 
ate Hinges— 
WENT cc. cc cececccess % doz $4.40, 0« 
LTibdncevcsuc.  setecéeccee % doz $7.00, 55« 


® doz $5.20, 55&104 
BOK 10&5% 


nm, E, Reversible...... 
Clark's, Nos. 1, 2. 3 











N. Y. State... # doz $5.00, 55&10% 

automatic .... .¥ doz $12.50, 50¢ 

Oommon Sense ¥# doz — $4.50, 50% 

Seymour’ 8. 45&10% 

She pard’s “B0&10&5% 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges. # doz $12.00, 
50% 

Blind see 
arker.... 
Paimer.. 
Beymour 





BOBMONIOR . cccccccvccscescesose cose oh &108 


Moore’s Differential Pulley Block.. 
Ny FEE CO Bree nsec ccacreceoecssged 


Holders, File and Tool— 


Balz Pat -¥ doz $4.00; = 

Nicholson File Holders....:........... 
Hollow-Ware— 

lron— 

Stove Hollow-W are— 
WAS. cannes opamians -55&5@6085S 
Unground............. 65&£10@6581085¢ 

White Enameled-Ware— 
Maslin Kettles 
Boilers and Saucepans............ 

Tinned Boilers and Saucepans...... 











Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks 
Hotchkiss, Cc 
Hotchkiss’ 
a Bed ge hancsnen 

RENE, WO oc occceacccccecds 0&1 10% 


Knife Sharpeners— 

Parkin’s. 
Applewood Handles...# doz $6.00, 40% 
Roseword or Cocobolo.® doz $9.00, 40% 
Kaives— 


Wilson’s Butcher Knives.......... 25@304 
Ames’ Butcher Knives 25% 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c......... . 40% 
Nichols’ Butcher Knives........... 2&10% 













Gray E led-W are— Ames’ Shoe Knives................. 20@25% 
eee ce. ania sa Jistctiintmaaeee 50<¢ | Ames’ Bread Knives. ® doz $1.50, 15@20¢ 
— —— eaamahea an - ie s — one ee Fiag ue 

vlers anc ucepans..... ...... os ; 
ate and Granite’ Ware, list Jan. 1, Table and Pocket.... .See Cutlery. 
Pe pirnie Ratan cedex dns . 22. BSR 108 Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

Ironclad Enameled Ware ..dis eas 3 $2.00 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.......... 50@50&5% | Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent... ..83.50 

Galvanized —_ — » . St sebe 

Inch . ~_ 
Each... “58¢ 60¢ 65¢ 75¢ Door eee... - noes 
Silver Plated— Door Por. Jap’d. ae 
4 mo. or 5 % cash in 30 days. nd - Plated, 8 ‘ $posas 

LL PE ideebeben Drawer, Porcelain... ..66&10@60&10&10% 

Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co........ -40&5% | Hemacite Door Knobs Meseseens 40&10@50% 

hoeere & Brother................ ‘| Yale & Towne Wood, list Dec., 1885. ..40% 

Hartford Silver Plate Co ...... : Furniture Plain......... 75¢ gro inch, 10% 

William Rogers Mfg. Co......: ee ae oA 
Hooks— Picture, Judd’s............- $0&10&10@70% 

Cast Iron— Sees. anes pucsecenceneseneee 7 Seaee 
Sargent’ SG MOIR onciccadaunsansen 

Bird Cone Readin oa ~~ * Ugoar08105 Shutter, Porcelain.................. 65&10% 

Clothes Line, Sargent’s list. . ) Carriage, Jap........... # gro 80¢, 60&10% 

Clothes Line, Reading lsh. ne 1080s it 

Celling, Sargent’s Uist. 5. S5R108105 | i luing, Readings «+. eascaaei| B 

me let. 55&10@55&108105 Melting, Monroe’s Pat...# doz ae, 40% 

Goat an hee Sargent’ s list. a . Melting, P.S.& W..... 35&10@40% 

Coat and Hat, Reading .50&10@50810810¢ Melting, Warner's. ............ecscesees 30% 

Wrought Iron— Lanterns— 

COGN, . «. <egecas_ ss nsscnionaces z $1.25 Tubular— ; 

Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet & iiandieW" <—. Plain with Guards, 0 # doz..... .00@4.25 

Tassel and Picture (T. & 8. Mfg. Co.)..50% sant a isin with Guards... -tep0Geee 

Wrought Staples, a . Lift Wire, with Guards. . 25@4.50 

rought Goods. | Without Guards, 25¢ ¥ doz iess. 
Wire— iscellaneous. 

Was. Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, Police, Small, $6.00; Medium, $7.25; 

Wire Coat’ and ‘Hat: ities’, ist’ Apri, RPO ceccteess enbodeaueates Sasi 

peeeencccceecccoconsces eocccsese. cok 50 Mowers— 

Indestructible Coat and Hat. . enna a s0a10% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard... an er City ape ceooererenneriats 0&10% 

om. ifsc. aoa ce e = Bisa ox Ih s-cnoanstseces avocasond™ 60&10% 

Grass. No. 2, $2.00: No. 3, $2.25; No. 4, $2.50 Lemon Squeezers— 

Bah rrr ates | Porcelain Lined, No. 1....¥ don $6.00, 

Whiffletree—Patent.................... 55% 25k: 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable tron. ed woe. pe.8..... et eeeenees aie a 

. os eee eeeeee 7 - 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass........ O01 08104 pemmee mapeoves ie doz $3. 75. 20% 

Fish Hooks, American................ Same re 1, $5.00; No. 2, $9; 1 oe 

er ennet sarees See isi Stops Jennings’ Star................-# doz $2.50 
Horse re I oa: ovicasn da censsees # doz $2.50 

Nos, 7 & 9 10 Dean’s..Nos. 1, # doz $6.50; 2, $3.35; 3, 

Ausable...... one 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. 4 $1. 

cant - Lene ait Lisle Ec ces nconesscccceceses ter 

eg eee is ( ete 0 Wi davcksveianace<eesneneussns chews 

Essex ang Bh BbE Bae Be. et | Hotchkiss Straight Plash....,® doz $12.00 

L 25¢ We 22 —— Lines 
ae 25¢e We We Z1¢ VE. - 

c 40&10&5@50¢ | Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s...... 50% 

Snowden _..25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 20¢ DEOPOS CROME 00. coc ccesesse - 60% 


108 108&5@50% 
Z3EZ1LE We 19¢ 18¢. 
1000 ® in year 10% 


Putnam.,..... 


Vulcan.......23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..124¢&5¢ | 
Northwest’n. 25¢ We WE Z1¢ Be. 
25@25&5% 






50% 
7&10&10% 
80% 
80% 
Si 
25 82% 
60% 
204 
45855 
v 
5 Brass 
$2. 
os 
35K 
5% 
‘ 


Draper's Masons’ La, % 
$1.25; No. 2, $1.75; No 
$2.75; No. 5, $3.25 

Cotton Chalk....... 

No. 





Samson, Cotton, ie 
Silver Lake, Rented, No. 0, $6.00; No. 


Globe . ......23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢,. 20&24¢« 
Boston.. 3¢ 21g We LYE 18¢. LOKI % 1, $6.50: No. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.50 ® 
Be Crccee S¢ We We Ve 2¢. inches neveccqnecesccnvdnecess ages .254 
25&10@3344R55 Masou” s Linen, No. i $1.50; No. 4 4, 
CO. Bk... -25¢ 23¢ 22¢ ae orks $2.00; No. 444, $2.5¢ 
€10@334¢&5% | Mason’s Colored Gott Wisi ks vecdacteatl 455 
Shamplain .28¢ 6¢ 25¢ ee 23¢. Wire Clothes.. Nos, 12 19 20 
25R1CH10¢ 00 3350 $3.00 








E. T. Fraim’s Keystone Scandavian 
Nos. 119, 120. 130 and 140... 


to No. 150.. 
Ames Sword Co. ve No. 150. 


Lumber Tools. 





Bane Peavien, “Blue Line”’.., ® doz $20.00 

Peavies, Common...... # doz $18.00 

Stes Socket Peavies........ # doz $21.00 

Mall. Iron Socket Peavies....# doz $19.00 

Cant Hooks, “Blue Line” 
Cant Hooks, Common Fini: 


Cant Hooks, 
Line” Fini 


x*S doz $16.00 
8doz$14.00 

i Socket Cis, “Blue 

16.00 





is. 8 doz $12.00 
Hand Spikes....# doz 6 ft., $15.00. i 


Pike Poles, Pike & Hook, # doz., 12 ES 
$11.50; 14 tt ., $12.50; 16 ft., 
pis ft. $17.50; 0; bo ft., 821.50. 
e es, onl y, 
$10.00; 1 4 ft., $11.00; ere Fis.00; eT 
ft. '$16.00; 20 f . 
Pike Poles, not ph 2 doz, 12 
$6.00; 14 ft., $7.00; 16 ft., $9.00; 18 
$i2.00; 20 ft., $16.00. 
Setting Poles, # ‘doz, 2 ft., $14.00; 14 
ft., $15.00; 16 ft., $17. 
Swamp Hooks......... aseeeeee@ GOZ $18.00 


Lustro— 
——e seme. --¥ dos, $1.75; 7, 


eteeeee ee 


eens 0&10% 
econo 
Ls Block Co., Hickory & 


Match Safes— 
Dangerfield’s Self-Igniting...# doz $1.50 





Mattocks. Regular list..... aren 60&5% 
Measures— 

Standard Fiberware, No. 1, peck, #? 
dozen, $4; 4¢-peck, $3.50. 
Meat Cutters— 

— 3s? ons, ineainnaecd i weeedWueee .. 40854 


{ees #8 doz 





American.......... 
) ae 1 
_ ae % 
TRI. vec wetdies sicgseccencecicagees 
_ ee 10 
Each....... 33 
Pennsylvania...... 
> > ar 


$24.00 $38.00 $36.00 $28.00 
— Chalicnge ® ~ ovens ; 458108 


Home No. 1 
Draw — each: 
i) 2 6 & 
°* 550 $75 #20 $225...... 20@25% 
Beef Shavers (Enterprise). ..... 20&10@304 
A Seccceciccanansass. cawidanl 50% 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter.# doz 
$86.00 


Mincing Knives— 


Am, (2d eoiee) a8 blade 
et 12; 3 ints di Lecunaseg oates 
DiI . 90« 00.060 cassis eves 
re @ doz, Single, $2. “00: Double, +e 
&Cowlesa.... _S0R10GORE 
So ffaio Adjustable. ..... TS doz 23.00 as 


Buffalo Double Adj’table. ® doz $5.00 “gee 
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Melasses Gates— 


Ros. 1. $7, No. 2, $8; No. 8, 99; 1 No. ¢ 
caine elieege oven oe ve OORL0R LOG 
Meney Drawers....# doz, namie 


Muzzles— 
aa aaa cee # doz, $3.00, 25 ¢ 
Naiis. see Trade Report. 


Wire Nails, mst 3 
Association I st, July 15, 1889... .70&5% 
60&10&10% 


Wire Nails, Stemdard Penny. 
June 1, ’89, base. ....83.00 @ $3.10 
Nail Puller— 


ee STOR doz $9.00 
OD. Uissessncessien # doz, $18.00, 10% 
Gtant, No. 8..........004 "S doz, wt - 10% 
Pn sh seiivaceses dene # doz, 00, 25% 
Nail Sets— 
ERE Creer ay $4. 225 
nlaii nn cscanpedan me 2% gr. 
Buck 


Nat Crackers— 
Table (H. & B. Mfg. Co.)............ «. 


Blake’s Pattern......... do: 00, 1 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co . Hee 
Nuts— 


oes off list Dec. 18,1889: Square. Rex. 
ot Pressed ou 


tena eee eeceee 


tm lots less than 100 b, ® B, ana 
boxes, add 1¢ to list. ” Met 


phan 
overnment.......... 7 
i sip whinns<trenenaanee ° . tha one 
indy aieianeqnekbannile e 2 5 
Stiore 
Zinc an Oh intnaeebeeenns seeeil 65&1 
Brass oie Hama canned 50&1 1oaSe 


1 
Matieadle catia Old panetoghons . 


FSP R eee tweet eee eee es seeeee 


Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Zinc, : 
Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon” arenes 
oO} 's Tin and Zinc............... 60% 
Olmstead’s Brass and Copper ......... 508 
Broughton’s Zinc...............ccccee0: 60% 
Broughton’s Brass ........ ..........0. 50% 
CE ML RROMDLS wh endcckcnnsnbe # gro. $2 
pri ng, Steam— 


N. Y. B. & P. Co.. Salamander. 
Jenkins’ Standard........... : > Soe Son 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing.......... 1 
Italian Packing ............. 134¢@14¢ # D 
Cotton Packing .... ....... 1 17¢ # > 
Peep nahséntelbies nendcaconeundl eb 
Padlocks— 
Pails— 


Galvanized lron—See tate eg 


12 
’s Light Weight, # doz. $2. 75 3.00 3.25 
igh 


oa — t,# dz. 3.00 3.25 3.75 

peneesaseemaseoses 3.00 3.25 

Sidney 5 Shephard & Co = 4 oa 
Fire Buckets..." 2°75 3: 

Buckets, see Weil Buckets. - Pear 
pamurates Fibre eae 


12q 
Fire, Stable an Milk, 14 qt 
Standard Fibre Rae ’ doe i: 80 


Plain. Decr’d 
Water Pails, 12 qt., per doz..$4.00 


#4. 
Pee 14 gt.» » per doz. 4.50 5:00 | a 
Fire No.1,12 qt.per doz 4.50 
Fire Paiis "NO.2,14 qt.perdoz 5.00 
Sugar Pails 6.00 


Horve Palle. 0000020.2.. 500 8 
easy Fai... prepesencone.ese » 

Slop BRDP).ccccsese 00 r 
Chamber Petts. lat peseeten 6.50 730 
pers lt, 

's Carpenters’....... .. high 
Faber’s Round Gilt............ me $5.25 
SE BIE .occcen, seescecne ? gro $4.50 
Dixon’s Lumber............... # gro 36:35 

on’s Carpenters’ ...... ........ 10% 
Picks— 


Railroad or Adze Eye, oe 
6 to 7, $13.00 E ee 


eee eee ee 


Brass Head, Sargent’s list..... 
Brass Head, Combination list ae alo 
Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list .50&10&10% 


lain Head, Combination 
Niles’ Patent........... tes voons noe 


Pinking Irons— 


# doz 65¢ mo 
Pipe, Wrought Iren— 
List September 18, 1889, 
134 and under, Plain ................. 47364 
134 and under, Galvanized ............ 4a 
1 and over, Plain CRATER 
and over, Sees: 47 
Ba bes, Iron - 
Es rcnn 056ises~sasteneenne 45% 
I ccwos eesestsenepbnsecdall 1% 
4-inch and larger.................... 52s 


Pianes and Plane Irens— 
Wood Planes— 


Boiding Facnsrrpecenmscoraces: vennveey eam 
Benc: S| —_ oe svceseveseees 2% 
Bench, Second Quailt beeen adap e et 60&2% 
canes ‘Stanley R. a 8 ee 40&10% 


Iron P 
Bailey’s Gtanley s R.& K O0,)...0<s5 40@10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R & L. 
Dad on «seerethidbcbhetaiscsebbassill 20&10% 
Victor Planes (Stanley R. & L. Co.).20&104 
Merlien Mal Iron Co.'s.368:10@3081081 
ron 0% 
vis’s Iron Plaaes .. .30&10@30810810¢ 





PRETIID,, 050500 000 c0ccnees 
Gaston’s Silver Compound.. 








ham Plane Co..... .... % 
age Tool Co. Sy Seif Setting eenhed 0% 
Shaplin's Iron Planes .......... 
Sargent’s ......  30&10@30&10&10% 
Plane Irons— 
IIE ncn nocar scasnenasnare 20&10% 
Plane Irons, Butcher’s. ..85.00@$5.25 to £ 
Plane Irons, Buck Bros ...........+..+. 


—. Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This- Sas 
BN sivedg. Gvehuscocnsccccesece + scnennee 
Sandusky Tool Co.: 


Mines OMA Cab... 20s cccccseccceseses -30% 
BED ucntnksnct aeacraninscie anhanel 40% 
He, B FT. J. WED. ccccccocvesccccescccees 25% 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button’s Patent..... ......+... 30&10@40% 
Game» at . x. in., $13.50; No. 4, 7 in. 
$21.00 ® doz ......... ....- 2W&1 


Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co. .50@50&1 
3 eee 
Gas Pliers. Cameny Nickel Plated. .60&5% 


Eureka Pliers ona WIPPSLS . ..00.0 00008 40% 
ey, PIER s. sadcccteccocssescoust 25% 
P.S .. W. Cast Steel sadnesaed — 
P.S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting 1g Nippers, 

% dis 10% 


Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters............ 20% 
Morrill’s Parallel, ® doz, $12.00... .30&5% 
Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 in. $21.00 


40@408&5% 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Regular List ........... TORUS TORO IES 
SUL, vcore K00ccucqedeth waaunll 458108 
Pocket Levels.......... 70&10@70&10&104 
PEE ED MADUOED,. .osescoscsccesocennan 30% 
Davis’ Inclinometers ....... ...... 10&10% 


Polish, Metal. 





Prestoline Paste.. 





Pokes, Animal— 
ae ar 
Bishop’s O. K...... ... 
Bishop’s Pioneer 
Bishop’s American.... ...... # doz $2. 75 
Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square, 1 qt. .® gr $10.00@10.50 
Round or Square, 14¢ qt . $15@15.50 
Round or Square, 2 qt..® gr $18.50@19,00 


Pest Hele and Tree Augers 
and Diggers— 
Samson Post Hole Digger, ¥ doz S2se04 


Fletcher Post Hole A ev doz $36, 204 
Eureka Diggers . ....# doz $16.00@17.00 
—enebenesasaunasnda doz $8 .00@9 .00 
Vaughan’ 's Post Hole Auger, ® doz 
3.00@14 .00 
Kohler’s Little Giant ........ # doz $18.00 
Kohler’s Hercules ........... # doz $15.00 
Kohler’s New Champion..... # doz $9.00 
Schnelidler.............s..s00+ “3 doz $18.00 
Ryan’s Post Hole D wa 


Cronk’s Post Bars, Oz 


Gibbs Post Hole Digeer,® doz ga 0, 80 


Imperial, ® doz, $15............00-00++- 
Petate Parers— 

White Mountain ........ # doz $5.00@5.50 

Antrim Combination......... # doz $8.00 

ee ««+.® doz $13.50 
Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Seen’ s Combined erpains Hook and 

papen, aeeneeeegs doz $18.00, 20&10¢ 
Disston’ 's Pruning fidok, ¥# doz $12. 00, 


20& 
E. S. Lee & Co.’s Pruning Tools........ 40% 
Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, # doz 
$3.7: .00 net 
Henry’s Pruning Shears, # doz $4.25@ 
4.50 net 


Wheeler, M. & C. Co. ee 
# doz $12.00, 20% 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, ® doz $8 .50, 30% 





JIM p & Co., No.1, $5.25; No.2 7.25 
BP, BiB We COrrccccccsccccccccccesvessed 60% 
Pullevs— 
| aa House, Awning, &c............ 60&10¢ 
DRG. sniees trices 60&10% 
oe i as cccvcecsvens een teceodl 60&104 
Japanned Side.................+5+ 104 
Japanned Clothes Line.... ........ 10% 
Empire Sash Pulley............. . 55@604 
Moore's Sash, Anti Friction pevesnpnnnnd 
Ha — Solid Eye, $4. "00: Swivel, 


Sdn taencensiene aieell 50&10@50&10&5% 

‘Fork, “ Anti-Friction,” 5 in. Solid, 

Hay *porik, “F” Common and Pat. 
BIE oon 009s05 005 25 2gn00anddendeen 
Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron 20% 
Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating ...60% 
MIU: <n<nsenscxtacetscmen wtusel 45% 
Tackle Blocks................... See Blocks 

aot aq Anti-Friction 5 in.Wheel, # doz 


eee +e eeeeereeeee One eeeeeeeeee 





Puamps— 
Cistern, Best Makers .......... 60@60&10% 
Pitcher Spout, Best Makers... ..67 70% 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.70@70&54¢ 
Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good, # doz...60@65¢ 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive.. 5OR5SS 
Bemis&Call Co quallty..¥ d Socket.50&5¢ 


8 # doz $2. mene 
Spring, Peach's Pale crescrctesece 


& Call Co. ‘3 Spri and Check . ton 
Solid naners’ P.S.&W. verti “ 55% 
Tin’rs’ Hollow Punches Paew 2&2% 
Rice Hand PURCHEeS .......0.ccccccccces 15% 


Avery’s Revolving... .........,-cccceees 40% 
Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 
Rau- 
Sliding Door. Wr’t Brass,.%  35¢...... 15% 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron. .% ft. 7¢ 
— Door, [ron, wuaaneys # foot 4¢, 40% 
r, po Tight Ya rf 

Ber 100 feet cece $2.00 2.50 3.10, 10% 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 
Small. Med. 

Per 100 feet....82.15 2.70 3, - net 

Terry’s Steel Rail, # foot...... . 






Victor Track Rail, 7¢ © _ 
Carrier Steel Rail, # foot 
Moore’s Wrought Iron 


Rakes— 


Gast Steel’ outelde goods. .d6kin@ ros 
ou e Biwcces 
RED nnkeiides dobdesonbvaneke % ase 
Gibbs Lawn Rake.......... os sone 
Canton Lawn Rake......... $9.00, 
Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace ond fous Peer- 
Eases, oeveces cobssrebeehesesee a 





Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 
$ foot 70¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 
































Fort Madison Steel oa Lawn Rake, 
$6 25% 











Razors— foot 50¢ 
. R. Torrey Razor Co ...... 0.00.0 gts | Attar Gpertel tent Diamant oe 

Wastenebas and Butcher, $10.00 to ons " ay * Champion om ‘and _Elgetric Tooth 
Jordan’s AAAI, list Nov. 1, 1889....... 508 2A@25¢ 
Jordan’s Old Faithful, list e 1. 08 | ote A wa Back sa Drag -# foot ise 
PED. cncecevevacesecencsenvaveds st net | ehine’ On away, Saw, wi aspen a 

Razor ae ¥ foot s3¢ 
Genuine Emerson............... yy: au ue oe Spica ¥ eee 
ae sae don #2. 00, 20K10K5% | lar... ceo gd Suh Vibes ¥ ft 

‘orre Thin — 
Badger’s Belt and Com. # doz $2.00 WE. SO. 5 0umy # foot 27¢@29¢ 
Lamont Combination.. -00 | Peace ular and Mill. z ioe 
Jordan’s Pat Padded, list N See ee 
DNS Acbaccnthavasaneseesenanens List net 208; 10&108 


owe 
Peace Cross Cuts, Stand, id foot 25¢ 
Peace 











Rivets and Burrs— Cross Cuts, Thin 
SE A ere 40% vito foot 27@28¢ 
Ge indecsoscddanesckescscnnte 50@50&10% | Richardson’s Circular and . ane 
a 50&104 Richardson’ s X Cuts ad 
Reds— No. 1, 89¢; No.2, 27¢; No. 3, 24¢ 
MR .. nicconcnecckensiusugets Hack Saws— 
Stair. Black Walnut .. ....... # doz 40¢ | Griffin’s, complete. .... ...... 40&10@508 
Rollers— Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades... .40&10@504% 
: Star Hack Saws and Blades... ........25% 
merci Tent Bhs Saco 
Doken wollen ureka an StL asixicocnwakae’ 
Beoo- ie a em roa 
Manufacturers’ prices: te Vermont........ oe} 
Manila..44 in. and | er R15. ¢ Red. Polished and Varnlshed. dos 
Mani. igaad'st0 ms $  AeAs |S s at 
anila..... an n. 1bage Saw Sets— 
Manila Tarred Rope......% B 14\¢¢ $s ; Bu 
soar oe Ro once’ : D 1b ¢ Se Stillman’s Genuine... # doz $5.00@ vam 
isal...4¢ inch an ® 
n. ® B12 57> | Stillman’s Imita......¥doz $3.25@5.25, 
» 2 tei ce 40&5@408108 
ere 9 Common Lever........ ® doz $2. 
Sisal, Tarn Rope. 8 8 Ui6e | = Morrie No. 1, $15.00; Now’ 4 
sal, um arn.® ® tl 
Cotton Rope. ..........5. D> is@ike net | Leach’s. ..No. 0, $8.00; No. 1 815, ingoe 
SIN: 540s \aseunnshnbaheaaers ® m 7ig¢ | Nash’s.................. 2081 6@ 
Hemmer, ear er bn 
Rules— Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.’s new Pat 
Remmi oa EINE os | Bam & Call Coe Lever and Sora 
, een arbnakvacésusscuanhiine 
ee oe oe ages, Bemis & Cail Go.’s Piate.. 0722220"... 108 
aa Tivee's denmies ORI. 00, bi 
en’s Genuine........... 5 
“wi Irons— Aiken’s Imitation. | °...... $7.00, 55&58 
From 4 to 10, at factory ...% 100 m, ST a: CITE, ccnninnbxs paconsnened 
gee eee. 75 Disston’s Star, $9, No. 15, $5.50; 20& 
Self-Heating............... oz $9.00 net 10@108 
Self- “Heating Ses a a doe $18.00 net | Atkin’s Lever, # doz No.1 No. 2, 
Gleason's nleld and Toilet. ......... 25% Athie's Crttericn os tree 
rs. i asas see: gueed 40@40& in’s Criterion.............. 
bom ited Fiuter and Ned inne as ies Cratenans (Keller), No. 1, $15.00; ‘No. > 
Comal D uter an Och ehinens 60 ah cheeiienneaed 
es rome Mtg | Avery’s Saw Set and Punch..." 308 
Fox Sous. Self-Fluter ® doz $24.00 | Am. Tool Co.’s Superior. .... B doz $15,508 
Seanege Can > ted (N.E, Butt Co.) 84¢¢, 154 Teel 
De MTL, «si vadenessanetkend tact . 
494 | Mahony‘s tro Troy Pol. Irons. a 
MIBEIIIC, 2.00202. ccccees: -cccccees 20@20&5% | Atkins’ Perfection... ® doz $15.00 
National Self-Heating....... ........304% Atkins’ Excelsior.............. ® doz 86,00 
Sand and Emery Paper and Atkins’ Giant ...... o's ¥ doz $4.00 
Cieth— Scales - 


List April 19, 1886. . e108 





Sibley’s Emery and Crocus ‘Gio 308 Se Se Os Se doe #2 331 00 
Sash Cord— Hasek, Toe, No. *. . 8 doz $6. Pht? 08 
ee PS 10@1l¢ USER, F ERER. oo 2s oe . 
Patent, good qua ita oe m diate Cet cats Grace’ itty tcaiee be 
a Sopee vee Chatillon’s Fureka. ... .............-. 
ee ee Sa mites Pealeite., ci 
Cable Laid Italian Sai amily, Turnbulls..... .......! 
Indi Cable Laid My Platform...... 
Silver Lake— Scale Beams— 
A ty, White, 50¢ 
A ty, Drab, 55¢. ........ 10810854 | Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82.. Soke 
i A oo 2081 ROO, Ba nap 00 edhinen eee 
ty, White (only... 2oige@ane Chatillon’s No.2....................2260 508 
ee Seine, Ex Extra re Brebied, Di te,34¢| Scrapers 
Guepe ie dem, Bralded, White... . ee A stable Box Scraper (8. R. & L. Co.) 
peian, India Hemp, Braided.......250 | ,5 1 Haale 000000019 do $001 ick 
Seiraide White Cotton, 50¢. .30@% x, 2 Handle............ oz 
praise Ue, 55¢. “ So@a0ube Box and Ship............. 20%1 
Brai talian Hem » BOBSORSE | FOOC.. 0c ccecececccceee sceensuns 
Braided, Linen, Oe. Pb eawed 30@30&5% SP pom in Go." # doz $3.50 net 
Sash Locks— Dp. Pe iinéncascse eddeuetes 


Screen Window and Door 
Frames— 


Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Feeme. 


Clark’s, ~ 1, $10; No. 2, $8 ® gr.. te 


Ferguson’ 
Morris ond Triumph, list Aug. 16, = 


POPP Pee eee eee eee eee eee 108 
Sains wou 0635 | wearner'sSereen Corner Ione." 
$B CO... 40000 seecrecee 
Aetwell ” a 10@ 06451081 Stearns’ Frames and orners. ios 





Hammond’s Window Springs......... 40¢ 
Common Sense, Japia. p’d and Screw Drivers— 
i itcseisnnisdehetedtsniiad # gr $4.00 
Common Sense, Nickel Plated 
# gr $10.00 
Gatversal. faose soca ager souvtsoseces we avee tox 
empshall’s osepee- sees 
Kempshall’s Model ............ 10% 
Corbin’s Daisy, i. oe 15, 1886..... 70% 
Payson’s Perfect............... 10% 
Hugunin’s Sash f Balances ........ 
H nin’s New Sash os sneest 25&5&24 
° dard WPURGRIOEE «00 ctcccsesints re 
WEN WOOURE, docesvecscecesccccl 60@60&1 
Liesche’s, — 100 and 110, # gr $8; 
SS ree 20&104% 
Davis, Bronze, Barnes M > OBsccassed 
Champion Safety, list March 1, 1888 
Clark’s Pat 
INE dais cenen un: deb ssauerenmaecee .70% Crawford's Adjustable................ 
SI 5 tnkédatocsivesscncnond # gro $4.80 | Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet: -25@25&108 
Allard’s Spiral, new list.... —......... 254 
Sash Weights— Kolb’s Common Sense# doz $6.00, 25&10$ 
Bol BYES. occ cccecccesccccces # ton $22.00 | Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits. . “30&30&5% 
Screw Driver Bits...... .... # doz 7 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers— | Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s.....¥ ee 
Miles’ “Challenge, ” @ doz $20, 50&5¢ | Fray’s Hol. Hdle. Sets.No. ‘3, $12. 00, 
Perry ..# doz, No. 1, $15.00: No. 0, 25@25&108 
CMR et a res 50RS@50R105 P. D. & Co.’s all Steel........-.. chonnten 508 
Drew cut No. 4, each $30.00........... Gincinnatt ea eenndns a GAGs int nbeapes 20&104 
rise Mfg. Co.....  ....- 20&10@30¢4 | Brace Screw- DOR VEEB ao 040 tp ccice dese —. , 
Enters havrebes Sie kebensers wacesene 40&10% | Buck Bros.’ Screw I Driver Bits. : ow 
Saws— Sctows— 
Disston’s Cir- Wood Screws—List March 1, 1889. 
cular. . .45@45254 | Extras some- I 50% 
Digston’s Cross 15945854 ease ven extra 
annie dell 0 
Disston’s Hand v3 5@10% 





t "45% | often given. 
Round Head Bronze 35% 


Atkins’ Cireular Shinale ap wonds. 
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mM 

WRG Ts MDs oo. sccsece os cedBisbsced 55: 
nd A LL Shins ocusoctbee vbo | Be 
Bench, Hand &10@554108104 
Wood, Beech. eee ¥ doz $2.25 
Bench,-Wooed, Hickory..... ....... 10% 
Hand, Wood iti... 10&5% 
Lag, Blunt Point, list Jan. 1, 1800.75&10¢ 
one Lag. Gimlet Point, list Jan. 
bo cesdsbecaedsvccdesse Ceeccceces ie 
ict asc naustetes cote cages 4 
Bees i nai 8 Heb — - Co. ..70&1 tL 


Jack Screws, P.S.& W..... ......-..+ 35% 
Jack Screws, Sargent, . mae 
Jack Screws 8 40@40& 10% 

Scroll aa. 
— comatete, NS ok < kaeoueee 25% 
Rogers, comp’ be, ee 
_ Builders’ and Cabinet Makers’, 


POR e ee eee eee ents eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


$15 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 
Scvthe Suathe. 50&5&2@Q60410826 
Shears— 
American (Cast) Iron. . .75&10@75&10&5% 
Pruni See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s ’s Lamp Trimmers. ..#® doz $3.75 
EE os 0.00 firanchss dobehhadeueebsse’ 2Wk24 
Sey mour’s, 


List, Dec., 1881 
Wk 1&1 0G00R10810854 
Heinisch’s, List, Dee 18 
Heisisch’s Tailor’s Shears 


ie to@one 10810864 
Pirst loa 


Secon 
Acme Cast Shears... 


C. 8. Primmers. ‘seabinl 
ity C. 8. Teese. 
maga 





Diamond Cast Shears 

GINS scennian<¥eve 10%1 

Victor Cast Shears...... 75&10@75&10&5% 
Forged 


Howe Bros. & Hulbert, Soll 
Steel 


dacnaaaee 60% 

lens nee Co., Japanned........... 70% 

lauss Shear Co., Moneled. same list .60¢ 

| RET ED List net 

ae shiging 

xu. W. oy 1888... 50&£1L0@WVa>% 
R. & E., list ky Wp Ben ccccnsans 

SINT, <n.05, .cnasessncxoanad 60& 1025 





cogecccgac-cess 75% 


Patent Roller, Hatfield’s 


Russell’s Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 
adh phdankbevadsnoassattseaken 60&24 

Moore’s Anti-Friction................+- 50% 
Sliding Shutter— 

R. & E, list a BOND ncsccces 60&10&24 

Garesat's list.. ste .COK1L0E 
Es sadsnccesensduanes ” 60810&10% 

Ship Toels— 
Bee i Wands a sccnccteccesenend % 
Albertson ute. CK unit wuvadeaaiiée cael 254 


Shees, Herse, Male, &c.— 
Hofse— 
Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factosy oo | Half 
af 


Mule— 
Add $1 # keg to above prices. 
, Wrought— 





Shot 
(Eastern prices 2¢ off, cash, 5 days. 
Drop, g ty peenvsthreatestesbwal $1. 


and Ch ted, # 25-D bag 

Buck and Chilled, # 5-B bag 
Shevels and Spades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. 1, 





e on above. 
Griffith’s 5 UIE: « oeniotoenadald 50&10% 
BINGE, Os ccecvuchen venue’ 60@60& 10% 
Sete th's Solid G. S. R. R. Goods...... 20% 
Old Colony ‘Sanford Fork & Tool Co).35% 
St. Louis i pe nee 
Hussey, Binns & ie see Jac: eee -15@25% 
Hub - Mcdchda’ mane il ee 
: Be tleboue & & Son, list a. 
Remington’s (Lowman’s seen AEH - 
Rowland’s, Black Iron............ 10% 
Rowland’s = ad 5@O0k 104 
. - S0&10@608 1085" 
Brass H 60&10&10% 
Seaton, Thimble— 
Western list................. T5&5@75& 108 
Columbus Wit. Steel, list Jan. 3, 1889.. 
45&10% 
Coldbrookdale Iron Co.. . 50&104 
ee i es cnn 5onéae aes nemae 60% 
tica Turned and Fitted............... 35% 
Sieves— 
Mann’s Tin Rim...........0...0000s 50&25¢ 
Buffalo Metallic, 5. 5. & Co.......50&25" 


Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters... 
¥ dos $2.00; ¥ gr $21.00 





E Se a eee etek aneeredien $18.00 
rh SR eee } Oz ao 
Hunter’s...... doz $2.00 
Smith’s ‘ha ustable Sifters. . 5S doz $2.00 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 
# doz $2.00 
Smith's Adjustable T. & C. Strainer. 
# doz, $1.25 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— . 
Iron. Plated. 
Mesh 18, Nested, @doz.. 75¢ o5¢ 
Mesh 20, Nested, # doz.. 90¢ $1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested, # doz.. $1.10 1.20 
Slates— 
School, by case. -50@50&1046 
anchor (f.& sarsees, ‘&e— 
os MK . ccckepevsancs 65% 
none Ow oa os 
Sue Nb00b Gedy ces cabeaeibeostacs hoe 
MS, 4608's adnsscctpece 
Sacgen. s Patent Guarded 
German, new list. 
CPUGs 6 act's es sccvces oneal 
Covert, New Patent............. 50&5R2¢ 
Covert, New R.E.. ... os¥e. 
Covered Spring. .......  ...... 60&10&10¢ 
Soldering [rons— 
Soldering Copper................. 22 @ 23¢ 
Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1, Ss : 
es 


Spit t 4¢ id ore, &e. 
Pp fa oons, Cuspido c 
Crepe Se 8%-inch, # doz. +» No. 5, $8; 


Spittoons, Dale ) Stach, No. 1, $4; 10 
and 11 i | 


Speke Shaves— Gimp-and Lace Tacks, Lanc., Swedes | 





























free. ; alec abbebdcabubaditecddbeeidd enka A Ginn t facie, ae 

SEER EERO eee Gimp and I Tacks Tinned, 8. ‘3. "70% 
Batley’ ony reareeennee BOLO OR Swedes Iron Basket or Trimmers’ 
Cincinnati ececevartoldgedivcusatial 10% weet ane. enseeeeees 

Spoke Trimmers— Bill-Posters’ or Sialiroad’ ‘Tacks, Lane., 
Bonney’. subkeineotendad ¥ doz $10.00, 50% se steapennssdnesanninnte 

SE cecshtverusetwecs® santenssaane Bill-Poster’s’ or Railroad Tacks, 8.S.. 
Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No, 2, $12.00 # doz. | Copper Tacks.........-s00:ereeeseeeeees 50% 

10% | Copper Finish. & Trank Naiis.::°:.... OS 
IN 50s Weueknauhuns # doz $9.00, 20% | Cigar Box Nails............. sse00+ + 508 
COROIRMAEL... crcccecccocce pe caycateanions 25% | Zine Glaciers’ Points 50% 

Spoons and Forus— toe vane Fee A 

Destin, Gon, Shean. Cas i nerog | Brush Tacks... eee-- yo 

- n. Stamp. Co.’s list. ..70&105 | Spam Tacks............, + . 
Send able and Tea, Cen. Stamp. + Oo. Be Finish! eae. —e igene 65% 

LdgRace dekeuascectedavsasea auad Trunk & Clout Nails. Black & Tin 
Buffalo PW EEcin Jevetedmianna 33.42% | Common ona Patent 

— ‘ementin mos. or 5% cash 30 | Hungarian Nails.... ......... «+ «++ 

8 Basket and Chair Nails 
Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers. ...40, 15, 10&5% 
C. Rogers & Bros............. 40, 15, lu&5% ee —— _—— 

rs & Bro..... --40, 15, 10&5% | Double-Pointed. ...........-. «s--+«+ 
Heed i. ° Go. °° 40° : is, -{fouios wee Carpet aaa 
Simpson. Hail, Miller & Co. “0. ib, 10855 | Stocl-Wire Brak he Mis, 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co.. Rindimeareesce : Ligncaianent 
5 aie een 40, is, Sky soniaabee 

. an tian nexsusuceadnad 
> on csoana 

olmes w. ver Co.: 0% 

No. 7 Mexican Silver........S0&1085% Toate tap Benen co oecr7---ongaae 

No. ver Metal....... ... 5 : 

No. 24 German Silver......... BOR LORDS Chane a ne 20385 

No. 50 Nickel Silver 

No. 49 Nickel Silver. . 
game ae Wait’ i aciniaasiince 50@50&5 

rman Silver, ton. seee eee hevtene) uae asda 
iene ee inenved 50&5@50&1 a & gm sigh dad im. deibhi pan — oa? 

ih tllinsantacaedn + 5éaeiaaeiaee te: Regular list......... 25@30% 
Boardman’s Nickel Silver... ..50&5% cash a — 
an’s poons, case * 

le aiataveeviledcetseds ~. + 6085$ cash | TBOFmemeters— 

Springs— Mis. sc cnchdenesauaud -. - - 80@80&10% 
Elliptic, Concord, Platform Kee aoas, | Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. 
Cliff’s Bolster Springs... 000... 251 | Ties, Bale- Steel 

Squares— 

Saatentin 75&10@805 Standard Wire, list... ..........50&10&5¢ 
oleae S bevels —. sox. 104 Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
£104 reese ond Snips 8. & W.). dened 20@25% 

Disston’s Try ware and T Bevels 464104 Punches, see Punches, 
Giesten’s Ze Se and Miter.. .30&104 Snips, J. Mallinson & Co............. 3344s 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. Tinware— 
Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares in 8 ped, d ed d Pi lis 

oe eeetesese tam sp an i? sed, t 
Avery’s Bevel Protractor.............. 50% Jan. 20 sdsneccdugi 70&10@70&10&5% 

Standard Fibre Ware— 

‘ Per Dozen, : Tire Benders, Upsetters, &c— 

n. Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. 18 
Wash-Rasins, ag EBRies see $2.00 25 
mee ny i sss x Detroit Perfected Tire Bender ........ 
Sospicor UU cucaciasaceas 4.00 | Tobacco Cutters— 
Spittoons, ns, “Daisy, "gin... Oe NII vo ccccinteccassccsats 20&10@30% 
Peck Measure..’.......... 400 | Wood Hottom.......... ® dos $5.0 35 
saa) ae Na | Gn © 2c EL meeeeensecdsatuamenee # doz 
Hgte also Pate, ae ae 
Staples— 
--® do: b 
Fence Staples, Galvanized. / oe mae io he hy 
Fence Staples, Rec cscen 5 See Trd.Rep. T Lit 
Gin cscce <intaced 40&10@50« aes aa 
Stecks and Dice— aes Bronzed Iron. 
Blacksmith’s Class z 

Waterford Goods......... 3085@308108 | Giese 3 ong } Bronze Metal 

Butterfleld’s Goods....... enseeenees Skylight Lifters..... ....... a 
Lightning Screw Plate............ Crown, Eagle and Shield. .............. 
Reece’s New Screw Plates. . iNgase en Reiher’s, list Aug. 1, 1889- 

Reversible Ratchet................... Bronzed Iron Kods........ 50&10&10&2% 
oe Nib. cacnccduiasarceeunespessanbade Brass, Real Bronze or Nickel Plate. .30% 

Sten a a Gevedssececdécciewecteuss 50&10&2% 
Hindostan No. 1, 3¢; Axe, 334¢; Slips Re iat tet hh tanec daanene cami 50&10% 

No. 1,4 Payson’ 8 Universal. . ree» 40@408108 

Sa cnwececeece ¥ DB 2i¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 8 D1 Traps— 
Washita Stone, No. 1.. -F D 14@15¢ Game— 
Washita Stone, No. 2......... # ® 10@11¢ | Newhouse 
Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra..# Db 36@38¢ Oneida Pattern.. 
Washita Sli ee ? Db ras Game, Biake’s Patent 
Arcane Sioa No. $66 S10 BEER | wqooltnes et sits 

rkansas ne, No. 1, J 
Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 8 in....... # B dog | Mouse Wed ee hee als 
Turke) Tacccac cvccecs # D $1.00@1.50 Mouse, Cage, wie plead # doz $2.50, is 

eon Chase besese seeee ? DB ilée Mouse, Catch-’em- as" .. Rdz 50, 15% 
Lake Su ae Chase...¥ B 31@32¢ | Mouse, Bonanza...........-.... # gr 810.00 
Seneca per Brand...-¥ ‘anog | Mouse’ Delusion............. gr $15.00 
Seneca Stone, High Rounds..# » 20@25¢ | Rat. Pacvcvcecacsecccne ? St 910.00, 108 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets..¥# gro $24.00 | Cyclone... sce cece ar $5.25 
Stove Polish— ee eee ous. oe traps, 
, , oz D cases, 
ae ‘ “3010s | Hotchkiss Imp. Rat Killer..® gro $18.50 
Gold Medai ‘00, 254 | Hotchkiss New Rat Killer...® gro $16.50 
Beces le —t 
Lustro ees gro 7 Trowels— 

IRE oc ocvccesececcocscecocesece gro $3. Lotheo ’s Brick and Plastering.25@25&54 
Rising Sun, 5 gro $5.50 3 Brick and Plastering... ....... 15% 
Dixon’s Plumbago.......... .. # Db 2s pees s Br’k and Plastering, 25@25£10< 
Boynton’s Noon ¥ gro......... 3.00 | Peace’s Plastering...............sseeees 25% 
Parlor Pride Stoye namel. -# - $ cans | Clement & Maynard's Gavewannnceeeeiins 20% 
a 20.00 os 70 o 20-86 | Rowe's Brick.....cccccccccecccccscce 15@20¢ 

: DL titn. ‘ditthenae-aesebesaeeted 
Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10-® cans, Worrail’s Br Brick and Plastering ..... bor 
ae we I oo, | a atintbunias ckukdvaddeddaes 70% 
# gro $3.50 
ae s gro 33-50 Triers— 
Diamond &. K Enamel. “i * Fr: $19.00 Butter and ChEOSG .......0.0..cccees ove 25% 
nne u ve Polis . 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish... # eo $6.00 | Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
3 Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and . B. & L. Block Co.’s list, ’82............. 40% 
Black lack Jack Water Paste, 5 and i0 ® Tubes, Boiler— 
Nickel Piate Paste... # zro $6.00 | See Pipe. 
"Each Brads, &c.— on 

List Oct. 19, 1889, extra 10&2 % cash. Flax Twine— BC. B, 
Carpet Tacks— No. 9, 44 and 30¢ 

American Iron, Blued............... 70% No. 12, 4 and 29 

American Iron, Tinned or Cop’d...704 No. 18, 4 and 

Steel, Plain or Bright......... . 2.70% | No. 24, 84 and 

Steel “inved or Coppared Pisieivieesa bas. No. and 

Swedes Iruu, Blued................... No. 264, Matt 


rass, 4 
Chalk Line, Cotton, 


Swedes Iron, Tinned or Coy’d 
Mason Line, Line 


American [ron Cut Tacks. . 


Bt 





Swedes [ron Upholst’rs’ Tacks, 8. < 2-Ply Hemp, 44 and 4 B Balls (Sp 
Swedes Iron Upholst’rs’ Tacks, Tinned, I ivate. ecvnasneadesee. wecqapaine 
Ria - iti aE eta mit, 8-Ply Hemp, 1 ® Balls.......... 12¢@12 ¢ | 
Swedes [ron Card and Upholsterers’ 3-Ply Hemp. Us ® Balls........ ll¢@llig¢ | 
NI ip csc cicined wane, eeuanae Cotton W , 5 Balls ee. Rm. Ore 
Swedes Iron Card and Upholsterers > ‘ and 5. 5- ute, 4% D Balls | 
Tacks, Tinned, Lanc.......... --BB3GS | WOO] ......... cee ceee ceneeencees 
Gimp and Lace Tacks Lanc., Swedes os Delunciuee: 5 <sauhbenmenianenl 
FRGEEs. cccee qeoetestibdaceeedes ver ‘see Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 15 B todoz, ,18¢ 











View 


Solid Box..... ...+++-« --50& L0@50&10&58 
Parallel— 

Fisher & Norris Dowkile ine. --15&108 

Stephens’ :"25@308 








Simpson’s Adjustable... .. ate 
Moore's... aie “ cnssadensasa-on aconenenanae 
Bo Nos. 2 one ieeesed 408108 
nney ss Nos. 2 & 3, 108105 
Stearn’s Silent Saw Vises ceedeas 
SIGS. . 00 coccocccose geesesga 
I - cnntunscdaasil # doz $17. 
Sith. ci-caueidesuandbenainad 40&10% 
IL, cnctcccnec secsepatagedh 20&104 
mbination Hand Vises..... ® gr $42.00 
Cowell Hand Vises...........-.+.++++« 20% 
8 Pipe Vises. ........-cccccceseses 1 
IED. w eanscsssscccnscaenatie 20&10% 
W agen Bexes— 
PU sa cicuetindas dnc cndarccdveessd cated 2346 
Wagon Jacks— 
I scdte * ecccenecccnsocceaeesedens 254 
Washer Cutters— 
p= ad yes. aad # doz 3 20&10&108 
Penny's. ¢dox Poi. sid: Ja Jan ay 
Appleton’s........... 10% 
Bonn 7, isi naan cigal selene eee 0s 
Cras cccccunnccduivencessacel: 25&108 
Washers— 
Spe Nee 5-16 1 
ashers.... os ble oS >) Ky 3 3 
Tn lots less than 200 B, # Bb, add 4¢,5B 
boxes 1¢ to list. 
Wedges— 
BRUTE inc icasqecdwncadeducetas-c0edes eB Sige 
Giiidencnesems wenegeuneseadau:ane enie 


Well Buckets, Galvanized— 
See Trade Report. 
Hill’s......¥# doz, 12 qt, oases 14 qt, 
Iron Clad........ ® i # dos, 14 at, 
wenn Fiat Iron Band...... 
Whiting’s Wired Top..# doz $4.00@.4.28 
Well Wheels— 
8 in., $2.25; 10 in., $2.70; 12 in., $3.25 


Wire— 
lron—See Trade Report. 
Market, 
- penton ecececcececs Gon 
Galv., Nos. 0 to 18.........-........-588 
ae OOS Tei .c<<s- 558 


— and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 18... 
| yy and Ann’d,Nos. 19 to 26.67) 





and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 36.. 10% 
eT < 

Anpneakd " 
Brass, list Jam. 18, 1884.......... ...++ 254 
Copper, list Jan. ey « 200020 
Barb Fence...... Se Report 
LL... See .65% 


poo! 
Malin’sSteel and Tin’d Wire on Spoois, 
Malin’ feel Wirgacccnr none parte 308 


Cast Steel W: 

Stubs’ Steel Wire .......... 36.00 to £, 30" 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 30. —e 
MND WORE .cocceccose. ae New 


Barb W Wire Safety Guards, KGS 
e 
7 # 1000, $9.00, 254 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 


Wire Cloth, Netting, &c. - 


Painted Screen oe, £o°S1. st a at 00 


# 100 
Galvanized Wire N « «+e T0@70K108 
Wire Geods— 


See Bright Wire Goods. 


PrrrereereeT eC errr rrr irri rrr 


Wrenches— 


American Adjustable.................. 
Baxter’s Adjustable es 
Baxter’s Diagonal ... 





nD 
a Wrought 
. Com 
$6.00, 
The Favorite Pocket. On doz 
ban id - Combina hae ae 


Cinci 

Cincinnati Monkey Wrenches... 
Wringers, Clothes— 

| List March 11, 1889, 2% cash. 
Wrought Goods— 


* Staples, Hooks, &c , list Jan. i. —_= 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


JANUARY 29, 1890. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in ovr weekly market reports, 





IRON AND STEEL. 
Bar Iron from Store. 
Common Iron : 





to 2in. round and square.. 
whos suit Sidavk bone ‘em 210@....¢ 
Refined Iron : 
34 to 2in. round and square.. 
1 to4in. x 3g to 1% in........ tem 2.309 @ ....¢ 
4% to6 in. x S%tolin ....... 
aide saa 3 — —_ soasoasd Sates 3 
an ° round and sq. x. eces 
Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12. D 2.60 @ ....¢ 
“* Burden Best’ Iron, base price..@ I 3.00 @ ....¢ 
Burden’s “* H. B. & 8.” Iron, base 
Ascchancissenteess Sean ee RPb20@...¢ 
“ Deas tieewnaienane ess tesa # bd 410@....¢ 
EE CRONE icnkcuvinseccciaceaeienees 4.00 @ 5. 00¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store. 
Per pound. 
-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 
‘oe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoo, base 
EE Oe ND BOR, ois cs scasionsy cose 234¢ 
Best Cast Steei. base price in small lots 8 ¢ 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 
RE ee eres 
Sheet Iron from Store, 
Common American R. G. Cleaned 
10 to 16......8 b 3.910 @ 38.00¢ REO Dy anca04 ¢ 
17 to 20......8 BD 3.25 825¢ 350 @3.75 ¢ 
21 to 24......8 DB 3.35 3.35¢ 3.75 @ ..... ¢ 
pee s..2 Ste ® ai ee. Ge seones g 
RpheacietGne 55 i 4.90 ea 
eiksncnenees bb 3.75 @ ae 4.25 ¢ sebane ¢ 
Galv'd, 14 to 20, BB 5.00 @ 4.75 ds 
iv'd, . +o . (DQ @ ..--s' 
Galv’d, 21 to 24, @ b, 5.374% @... Sint g cides ¢ 
Galv'd, 25 to 26, @ 1.5.75 a BEB. @ .cccer ¢ 
Galv'd, 27..... - BD, 612%%@... 58K%@...... t 
ei @®.. 6B @._ .#¢ 
Patent Pianished..... ........ #b ‘ we Py 
American Cold Rolled B. B...... ..... ‘tse on te 
Craig Polished Sheet Steel.. ............ # b, 8i4¢ 
English Steel from Store, 
15 ¢ 
17 ¢ 
16 ¢ 
15 ¢ 
i2 ¢ 
10 ¢ 
9 ¢ 
8 ¢ 
15 ¢ 
14 ¢ 
121g¢ 
Per b 
23 ¢ 
2244¢ 
23 ¢ 
28d4E 
Tin Plates. 
Charcoal Plates.—Brigat. Per box. 
Melyn Grade........ Ic, 10 x 14.. - @ $6.50 
. ome. eee IC, 12 x 12. @ 6.75 
ag -- 10,14x20., g 6.50 
—— re C, 20x 2... . 13.00 
. eed, anal X, 10x 14.. @ 8.00 
. - + song tee on 8.25 
= ey genie . DTA, 14x 20 8.00 
a SS ese 15.75 
Pare eeeeeDC, 12% x 17. ¢ 6.00 
eee ET 7.50 
Calland Grade..... IC, 10 x 14, @ 650 
‘ ee ebugee , 12 x 12 @ 6.75 
“ ay igen IC, 14 x 20, 2 6.40 
sae eo IX, 10x14 7.65 
so oS" . wees IX, 12 x 12 @ 7.9 
“ wee AX 14x 2. @ 7.65 
Allaway Opt... IC, 10x }4.. 5.6) 
AC, 18 x 12.. 6.75 
= e ewnee 1c. 14 x 20.. 5.60 
ae — essen IC, 20 x 2 @ 11.00 
s ae IX. 10 x 14 6.75 
“et » IX, 12 x 12 S 6.90 
* OO pele IX, 14 x 20 6.75 
e eS Ne IX, 0 x B.. 13.50 
- ©. pcs ME Eees sxe 5.30 
s “ 6. .DX, 1% x17... 600 6.30 
Coke Plates.—Bright. 
Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14x 20.. .... @ $5.12%% 
10 x 20.. 7.25 
20 x 2.. $ 10.75 
IX, 10 x 14, 14x 20.. @ 610 
BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. - @ 487% 
Charcoal —— —Terne, 
Dean Grade.—iC, 14 x 20.. ..... @ $5.10 
SP esncces @ 10,25 
IX, 14 x 2...... f 5.90 
Be FE Tiescne coe 11.80 
Abecarne Grade.—IC, +e x + $ oer 
x se . 
IX, 14x 20. @ 45.8) 
20 x W.. @ 11.60 
Tin Boiler Pla tes. 
CER. 06 BEB... ce 112 sheets. ne 00 @ $13.C0 
Be BO EBB. ccc 000 112 sheets... ne 13 2 
es OO Bh evceccss 112 sheets ..... 14,75 
Copper. 


Bar and Iugot, 4¢; Olc 


Se S or 


5 See os (including all 
Batch Coppe iis a component of chief value), 


G4 ad v 


Bie. nccennn seen . — 
Baltimore Grade..... + ase ene 


rem. 
ee. 


- @ se 
@ itt 


Sheet and Bolt. 
Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 5, 


























Lead, 
Dut, Pig, $2 8100. Old Lead, 2¢@b. Pi 
aa Sheets, 3¢ - Db. ¥ ” 




































' 1889, being quotations for all sized lots. DR: cclls af ~dkavdvankc ses. bccasaswal 44¢ 
powers . iidehds qua teen geeiaeneenenea ann i ¢ 
= a 2 Weights uare foot: and TICES | DAP... cee cee sce 8 == oe waves cece ecveese 
s s s Ls or pound. P Pipe, subject to ‘trade GISCOUME.... .  eeeee 6 ¢ 
= oS = Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount... «all 
P ° 5¢ 
> 5 S | al}la}la}s)}a)8)] 3 /& | Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount......45¢ 
Ss & & §/8/8/S/ 8/8] S |g | | sheet, subject to trade discount.............., 634¢ 
ye Sie lat i ielets |. ee Eastern prices fff, cash, 8d 
~ oe ° vastern p 8 of, ays. 
5s s BIlslsl/S/ sis] sis QR? | Drop, DEED Og... cee oe . $1.19 
z a q€i/OrWiSisiSi2ie hk ites 5- ak is's baste sstees, seré aves 29 
- —|—| —| — |—_|——- | — |— | Chilled and Ruc 25- Oe Sie oid taiceas hans tee 
80-——72_____| 22 | 92 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 28 | 30 | Chilled and Buce, # 5-bag.. ..... ....... 34 
30-——————72 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 26 | 27 31] ... | Dust, @ bag........ 2. ......2.eee. 1.80 
— es liminlaliscivinla Solder, 
22/23) 3) 27/3 8 
48——96— ——_| 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 2 | RB |....].... i... ise 
& 96 | 22 | B| <5 | 27 | 29 | 33 )....).... The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
. % s 22 . 2 n 34 |... in the market wndionted by private brands vary 
“-~ ~ eeeelere . 
S-ufh.... |@ininie..|.. |... according to composition. 
Some ——96 | 24 | 25 | 30 | 35 Sat Antimony. oe 
Wa Ohi Wat BT Oe Bina. lose a¥cccel cactsccotesas ee ee es “oe 
an Bath pe Sbeets.. o> ee 14 bas. ieee. ea. aii oe Betis eae - 
er pound.... ... . 82 ast Iron ngs, Blac Zz nee % 
Bolt en 4 mnch diameter and over, oe Gest — Fittings, ame & Eiage. maleaiiabens 
Circles, 60 inches ‘in’ diameter and less, 8 cents | Malleable iron Unions... 0. noe TORLORS & 
= pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet | Malleable Iron American Unions.........000000..."" 55 % 
‘opper of the same thickness. Malleable Iron Unions, Keystone................ ... 55% 
oe = ae et diameter, up = 5 io wee jeoe " OO as pavecce oars 
iame! Cc us: ve cents per poun vance roug eee eee eee eee ee 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same Conte Fi —_ achanepndhpecieonarpeeeata ne nae 
thickness. Malieable Iron Fittings.................+...0.00.0... 40% 
Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents ed pound alves, Cocks, &c. 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper Of | fron Body ValveS........c-cesssercsesesssceseeeccesee 70% 
the same thickness. Throttle Valves, Iron Body 0% 
egment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pound All-Iron Valves . 65% 
advance over price of sheets required to Compression Gauge ag «++ 60% 
on trom. caatneaes ss Minstesippl Gauge es idsebasuieiedeen siganet 
okt en iian ‘opper, 14 ounces per square | Register Gauge Cocks... 01.00... eee. sees, 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- | Sttqm Gauge COCKResetes ncccssce.. v iareeen ODE 
oing prices, Ol Cu lain, Elbow, new pattern. = Le 
‘ vdld or Hara Rolled Copper. lighter than 14ounces| Han Be areareretacsasss 3 ‘ 
pcr square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore- | Globe Oil Pape, psec ‘i % 
going prices. Toleeieeiean with Air Oockse.--7"*":"*°°°°--SSaaaes g 
Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats. i COON cscs accuccss cccccnvessenensoad 004% 
POP POC FN II wn esse cncccsccccsccen oscssoscscencoses 65% 
14 ounce to square foot and heavier... ....... oe ais an ids ucbschananenceiede ened 65 % 
12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... 27¢ ee ee peperees = % 
10 ounce and up to 12 ounce..................-- 29¢ ronp Veber MEP ees at 
Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per Soldering Unions............-...0.00.c0..005 aabhaees 1165 % 
pound additional. ering ans Un Seat aMe UR Nae Se 60 Mudene Khanammueal s 
Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed ony Unions (Union Joints) 65 % 
as Copper ms. Radiator Nipples... oS 
Tinning. ny Plugs....... "60% 
Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x48 | OUF Aetlng: Air Walvis: oe 
CER a 8 Paar re Cees eae Siakkeccuce deamon 
Thais sheets on one side, 30 x 60 each ....... pinay Rng - P2654 eACeRKKnanatanesenneseeeneaaia 53% 
For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in. (sheets 14in. x 7 i Fe 55&10 ¢ 
SRDS. cnicecn chvesdnbas  Adensnenana. cei Jenkins’ ron Body Valves,except Gate Valves.60&10 % 
For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets i4 in. x inn See fee tats cee Cannes, oe valves.......- Se 
n.), BE ane .«nhcen! AAR es cae sail [ie ia lL eres 
For tinning ‘boiler ‘sizes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 62 jent ioe Ait drop Gate Valves ooo 
DAWG ses> scisenvveleeicc .<ssmGiscanee 12¢ | Iron Cocks, with Brass Plugs................--...... 65 % 
Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per | Brass Globe, fngie and Or Cross Valves . 65 $ 
ee RE ihe OI IS Pe. lobe ~~ Pe . 45 
For tinning both:sides double the above prices. 2 rams tows aud Angle Valves, hose outlet. te & 
Plantched, Braz and Copper. Brass Caps for sal Verticals ts Kneis Chock ¥ sania 760% 
- le 
14 and 16 oz. and heavier..31¢. By the case...30¢ # —— Safety Valves. ......ccccoee ne oneee 6 a i 
12 oz. and aputer,.. yy ate ~~ case...32¢ # BD | Brass Bates Veeves, ow Es cn costcnancseresend 65% 
a Brass ressure balance 
14 and 16 oz. and heavier..44¢. 12 02........... 37¢% D we ny ~~ — » wo 655% 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tubes. Brass y. 55% 
ee eee ene et Vv 
OGTR. G. | [| | M | MTT TUM | Brass Raator Valves. ooo cccco ce vccccociinss a3 § 
~ $14 6-12 | 37| 83| 90| 20| 28| 27| 9% & 
15 13 | 38 33} 31| 30| 2| 28] 25 Brass Senking! A a Angle, Cross, Corner, sateny og 
16 14 30) 34) 82) 31) 30) 20 | 25) Brass Jenkins’ Gate Valves... 1250 % 
17 15 | 40) 35| 33) 30) 31 | 30) 26] Brass Steam Cocks 60 5 
18 16 | 42 | 36/ 34| 32| 31 | 30) 27) Brags Gas, Meter and Union Meter Cocks. “40 % 
| aeio| i2| a | a¢| as | S| Sr) #2] Brose Pietines toumn 0 
‘ ss | ; 
a)" R ) 8) B) BR) o) BR) | bree bakine o 
23 22| 50| 44| 42/ 41/ 40) 30/ 39] Q oung ee ek nek Brass Work o 
24 23 | 53) 46/ 44| 43/ 41| 40| 41 | Ground ey eo roe: 53% 
__ 24) 561 40! 46!) 451) 441 481 45 Compression W - \ 
Copper, Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # ® additional. | Compression Work, Grundy, Heavy Pattern....... 55 $ 
Brazed Brass Tubing. (To No. 20, inclusive.) Chain Plays pbevdaknagh seeesenceehonderescseteces beensnl 32 
Above 5-16 inch to 3 inch, inclusive ..................4 ¢ come or Bath ‘and Wash Tray Piugs...-.°22.". 022777. 60 % 
Etatm, aivave S BBGR..00.002+ onssseenesratecsscasee or0e IS URSA raononnscrsesneroveresnsserstecccsconsss Oe 
ee ee 60g PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. 
Plain, 4 inch, eapirsenseaanens e552" -- i-80 Anima: ana Vegetable Olls. 
Fancy Tubing, Brass, to No. 20, inclusive. ////43¢ # 2 | Lingeed. Cyty, Faw -........----.. et 
bronse Tubing, 3¢ # ® more than Brass. “ Western, te 59 @ 60 
DESCOURE EFOME TABS. 6 00 ccccccccccvcccccevcsoece 25@...% Lard, City, Extra Winter. a @ 35 
me, present make. ii 
Roll and Sheet Brass, “ * Extra No. 1.... 45 @ 48 
Discount frome at. 6c. 6000606 sscvccec. covesed ws - - we. 1... ceaiaes/ ni aa @ “4 
High Brass Rods. Cotton-seed, Crt tide, prime Seiperchic imate a 3 2 
Over 1 finch Giamneter... 0. cccccccecsccs oo csece 27¢ off erades............ 26 27 
inch to 1 inch diameter, both inclusive...... 24¢ oe Summer ne rime.... .. @ 34 
©. 8 and less than 4% inch diameter........... 26¢ | are grades. 32 5 
Smaller NS See aay 30¢ | Sperm, Natural Sprin, BISSOprUREFOTeeETe! ge * 
Hexagon, Octagon and Square, 2¢# advance} « leached Spring. ms 
over Round Rods. “ Natural Winter 78 80 
Spelter. ? , 85 
Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 @ 100 b. is re 
WOSOUNGONNOE 66 te se bo pwksncerses58 céee : ~ 
- genet W epewes enbnoe sa es: S00eees 66s leached . @ :. 
** Bertha @ aSS sve cesecnuecen- sadooes wun 9¢ | Sea Ele’ ant, Bleached Winter.......... 588 6@ 3 
Zine Menhaden, Crude, Sound.................+ 22 8 
oa a: Crude, Southern.... as os 
Duty; Sheet, 24¢ # b. “ Light Sal 27 @ BB 
PI OUND ccs sunapevese  Meusaanddsy, <mee cee “ Bleached Winter. @ 3 
OE OD kage cccccersvene ° Serr. * Extva Bleached . @ 








